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That would thy Tame in Numbers try ; 
Nor dare in humble Verſe adore, 

But riſe with Thee above the Sky ; 

You ask a bold and lofty ſtrain, 

And what we meanly ſing, diſdain, 
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Whole Arches rent, their Weight forego, 
And plunge in 1 Gulphs * 
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Their naked Tops Mee Hills admire, 
No longer white with fleecy Dew; 
And as they moan the ſpreading Fire, 
Add to the Flames diſſolving too: 
While Rocks from melting Mountains flow; 
And roll in * thro' Vales below. 
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Once more her Bloom the . Earth renews, 

. . Smooth'd into Gen, eternal Vales ; 

Her Glebe till moſt with fragrant Dews, 
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But Springs retire, and Springs ſucceed. 
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I 1 AY IN . given 30 Account of this 
= '% Whole Work in the firſt Chapter, 
3 "Tx: 7 and of the Method of either Book, 
“o bereof this Volume conſiſts, in 
their proper Places, there remaing 
90 much to be {aid here to the Reader. This 
DN - ol the Earth. may be , 
it is not the common Phyſolo 
1 Earth, or. of oy Pocher th that compoſe it, 
but reſpe&s only the great Turns of, F 15505 
2 Keyolutions 90 5 0 Fur W 1 — 
en 1755 Writings, and 
i try NO beau the. 24 
dence © 18 Farth moves; or whereby it opens 
ahd ſhüts the ſeveral ſucceſſiye Scenes, where- 
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viii The PREFACE” | 
ſame in Subſtance with the Latin, though, I 
confeſs,” tis not ſo properly a Tranſlation, as 
a new - Compoſition upon the ſame Ground, 
there being ſeveral additional Chapters in it, 

and ſeveral new- mouldet. 


As every Science requires a peculiar Genius, 
ſo like wiſe there is a Genius peculiarly impro- 


per for every one: And as to Philoſophy,which 

is. the Contemplation of the Works of Nature, 
and the Providence that governs them, there 
is no Temper or Genius, in my Mind, ſo im- 
proper for it, as that which we. call a nean 
e and which the Grech call 
F 
Make of ſome Mens Minds, which can ſcarce 
ever be corrected afterwards, either by Learn- 
ing or Age. And as Souls that are made 
little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 
Thoughts to take in any great Compaſs of 
Times or Things; ſo what is beyond their 
Compaſs, or above their Reach, they are apt 
to look upon as fantaſtical, or at leaſt would 


willingly have it pafs for ſuch in the World. 


Now as there is nothing lo gfeat, ſo large, fo 
immenſe, as the Works of Nature, and the. 
Methods of Providence, Men of this Com- 
plexion muſt needs be very unfit for the Con- 
templation of them. Who would fer a pur- 
blind Man at the Top of the Maſt to dilcoyer 
Eand e Or upon an high Tower to draw a 


Landskip of the Country round about? For 


the ſame Reaſon, ſhort-hghted Minds are un- 
fit to make Philoſophers, whoſe proper ey 
wat — 


r * 9 o 
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ll This is a Defect in the firſt 
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| The 'PREPACE. | x 
neſs it is to diſcover and deſcribe in compre- 
| henſive Theories the Phenomena of the World, 
aud rhe Cauſes of chem. « | 51 


This Original Diſeaſe of the Mind is ſeldom 
cur d by Learning, which cures many others; 
like a Fault in the firſt Samina of the Body, 
it cannot eaſily be rectified afterwards. *Tis 2 

t Miſtake to think that by Bok ſort 3 


ing makes a Man xy — 8 
Natural Speculations: aN 22 | 


amples to the contrary ke oft the Chriſtian 
Fathers, and particularly in 2 Auſtin, who 
was unqueſtionably a Man of Parts and Learn- 
ing; but interpoſing in a Controverly where 
his Talent did not lie, ſhow'd his Zeal againſt 
the Antipodes to very ill pu though he 

drew his Reaſons partly from Scripture. 'And 
if within a few Yeats, or in the next Genera- 
tion, it ſhould prove as certain and demon- 
ſtrable, that the Earth is mod, as it'ts now; 
that there are Antipoder; thoſe that have been 

zealous againſt it, and engag'd the Scripture . 
in the Controverly, would have the ſame Rea- 


ſon to repent of their Forwardneſs, that St. Au- 


ſtin would have now, if he was alive. Tis 
A dangerous thing to engage the Authority of 

Scripture-in Diſputes about the Natural World, 
in Oppoſition to Reaſon; leſt Time, which 
Brings all Things to Light, ſhould diſcover that 
to be evidently falle which we had made _—_ 
ture to aſſert: And I remember St. Auſtin, in 


lis Expoſition upon Geneſis, hath laid down a 
* to this very n thoug he emi | 
ennie of 
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* 


himſelt. The Reaſon allo, which he ——_ 


4. err Hall certainly Ino us to be miſtaken, 


| + the World 70 cine, if they find them to 4 l. 


| ſelf and 
Account to condemn or cenſure what we have 


I e 


r it ſeems, not to follow it always 


there for 252 Rule, is very gocd and ſubſtan- 
tial: For, ſaith he, if the Unbelievers or Phi- 


Lido err in thoſe things that concern the Nat; 
World, and ſee that. we allèdge our (Sacred) 
> jon ſuch wain Opinions, lot ſhall they be. 

85 ſame Book; when. they tell them 
e RESURRECTION of the Dead, 


ral 


ringt as lie len Their cer. 
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1 We are. notito ** . Jpeg con- 
gerning the Natural World can be an Enemy 


40 Religion for Truth cannot be an Enemy 
to Truth, God is not divided againſt him - 
and- therefore we ought not upon that 


not examin d or cannot diſprove; as, thoſe 
that are of this narrow Spirit we are ſpeaking 
of, are very apt to do. Let every thing be 
try d and examin d in the firſt Place, whether | 
it be Tue or Falſe ; and if it be found Halle; 


tis then to be confder d, whether it be ſuch 
10 5. 110 | 5 94 [4 * "ps om Th p 
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Th PREFACE wt 
4 Balfity as is prejudicial to Religion or no- 
But for every new” Theory that is pf re to 
be alarm'd, as if al Religlon was falling about 
— Ears, is to- make the World ſuſpect 1 we 
5 very ill affur'd of the Foundatiom it ſtands 
— Beſides, do not all Men comp 1 wan 
theſe as well as others, of the great "A 
of Mankind d how little we know, — — 
much: is ſtill unknown? and can we ever know: 
more, unleſs ſomething new be diſcover d d it 
cannot de old when it comes firſt to light, when - 
firſt invented, and firſt propos d. If a Prince 
thould complain of the 1 of his Exche- 


„and the Scarcity of Money in his'King= 
— he be angry ry with his 3 
3 ome a Gmb of good 


Bullion, or a tak of Gold out of à foreign 
Country ©: and give this Reaſon only for it; He 

would have no e Silver; neither ſhould any ' 
be current in his Dominions but what had u 

own Stamp and Image upon it: Ho ſhould 

this Prince or his People grow richt To com- 

plain of Want, and yet refuſe all Offers of 

ne looks wech fallen," pets. 
a 042 fr MN . 
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11 müde mention WIE n this Occaſion 
another Genius and Diſpoſition in Men, which 
often makes them im none for philolophical 
: Contemplations; not ſo much, it may be, from 
the Narrowneſs of their Spirit and Undertand- 


ing, as becauſe they will not take time to ex- 


tend them. I mean Men of Wit and Parts, 


| butof ſho rt Thoughts and little Meditation, 
| "OY and 
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d nd that ate apt to diſtruſt every Thing for ã 
Fancy or Fiction that is not the Dictate of 
Senſe, or made out immediately to their Sen- 
ſes. Men of this Humour and Character call 
ſuch Theories as theſe philoſophick Romances, 
and think themſelves witty in the Expreſſion; 
they allow them to be pretty Amuſements of 
the Mind, but without Truth or Reality. 1 
am afraid if an Angel ſhould write the Theo- 
xy of the Earth, they would paſs the ſame 
Judgment upon it; where there is Variety of 
| 5 in a due en with — of 
ſurprizing Aptneſs in the Harmony and Cor- 
reſpondency of them, this they al a Ro- 
mance; but ſuch Romances muſt all Theo- 
ties of Nature and of Providence be, and muſt 
have every Part of that Character with Ad- 
vantage, if they be well repreſented, There 
is in them, as I may ſo ſay, a Plot or Myſtery 
purſued thro the whole Work, and certain 
grand Iſſues or Events upon which the reſt de- 
pend, or to which they are ſubordinate; but 
theſe Things we do not make or cohtrive our 
| ſelves, but find and diſcover them, being made 
already by the great Author and Governor of 
the Univerle : And when they are clearly diſ- 
cover d, well digeſted; and well reaſon d in 


eeoyery Part, there is, methinks, more of Beau» 


5 ty in ſuch a Theory, at leaſt a niote maſcu- | 
line Beauty, than in any Poem or Romance; 
and that ſolid Truth that is at the Bottom, 
gives a Satisfaction to the Mind, that it can ne- 
ver have from any Fiction, how artificial ſo- 
SETS 17. bo: oh en 

fit 8 


Jo enter no further upon this Matter, tis 


enough to obſer ve, that When we make Judg- 


ments and Cenſures upon general Preſumptions 
and Prejudices,” they are made rather from the 
Temper and Model of our own Spirits, than 
from Reaſon; and therefore, if we would 
neither impoſe upon our ſelves, nor otllers, we 
muſt lay afide that lazy and fallacious Method 
of cenſuring by the N cas muſt bring 
things cloſe to the Teſt of 
plicit Proof and Evidence; and - whoſoever 


makes ſuch Objections againſt an Hypotheſis, | 


hath a Right to be heard, let his Temper and 
Genius be what it will. Neither do we intend 
that any thing we have ſaid here ſhould be un- 
derſtood in another Senſe. / © 


To conclude, This Theory being writ with 


a ſincere Intenti$n\ to juſtify the Doctrines of 
the Untiverſah Deluge, and of a. Paradiſiacal 
State, and protect 7 — rom the Cavils of 
thoſe thag ate no Well -wiſhers to ſacred Hiſto- 


ry, u t Account it may reaſonably ex- 
ped fair Uſage and Acceptance wick all that 
are well-diſposd; and it wilt alfo be, I think, 
28 Satisfaction 1 Tee thoſe Pieces 
of moſt ancient Hiſtory rvhich have been 

chiefly preſerv d in Script 
and by another Light, that of Nature and Phi- 
loſophy; and alſo freed from thoſe Miſconcep- 


tions or Miſrepreſentations, which made them 


fit uneaſy upon the Spirits even of the beſt 
Men that took Time to think. Laſtly, In 
things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no 
| 4 | a 4 Ingre- 
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rue or Falſe, to ex- 


tte, confirm'd a- new, 
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' Jogredients of out Faith, it is fie to differ 
From one another ia our: Opinions and — 
ments and ſo. I remember St. Auſtin hath ob- 
| ſervd upon this very Subject of Paradiſe ; 
7 as we deſite to give no Offence out 
1 ſelves, ſo neither ſhall we take any at the Dif- 
þ 2 of Judgment in others; provided this 
__ ty be mutual, and that we all agree to 
ſacy b ue, Gans and $090 Le.. 
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| 2 toy concerning the Flood | anferer'd ; f 


T bat there was no Creation of. Waters-at the 
Deluge and thut it was not particular or 
na — but extended throughout the whole 
Earth. A Frelude and Preparation to the 


true Account and Explication of it. Tbe 


HEA — 


n N 1 NN 
2 ala f. 10. 


That the Earth and Mankind as an ER 


and were not from 0 Pg wi 
* Ariſtotle. | „ f our 
ry laid 2, VIZ. oh 6 4 7 
Earth, was of à different Form and Cunſtruc- 
tion from the preſent. "T'hit is proud from 
divine Authority, and from the Nature and 
Ferm of "the Chaos, ou -/. 27 hog Eatrh 
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The fecond Propoſition is laid down, viz. That 
the Face of the Earth before the Deluge 
© was ſmooth, regular and uniform; without 
Mountains, and without a Sea. T'be Chaos 
ö of which the World roſe it fully amin d, 
and all its Motions obſerv'd, and by what 
Steps it wrought. it ſelf into an habitable 
42 orld. Some things in Antiquity relating to 
Atbe firſt State of the Earth are interpreted , 


2 


= | 
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-The: 0 O NT EN. TS. A 
and ſome things in the Jacred Writings, The 
divine Art and Geometry in the Conſiruttion 
of the firſt 18 b Bas ov and celebrated. 
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The Diſſolution th 60 Earth 8 Tie Deluge | 
' 722 8825 And the: Form 
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That the Explication we his given an uni- 
verſal Deluge is not an DEA only, but an 


Account of what really came to pal, in the 
Earth, and the true ion of Noah's 

1 Fbad. An Examination of Tehom-Rabba, 
ey the great Abyſs, and that h it the Sea can- 
not be underſtood, nor the ubterraneous Va- 

ters as they are. at preſent. What the true No- 

tion and Form of it was, 'olledted from Moſes 
5 other —＋ acred Writers. Obſervations: on 


lion's Deluge. thee 8 
CHAP. vu. 4 


The particular Hiſtory of Noal' Flood is ex- 
plain d in all the material Parts and Cirttm- - 
ancet of it, according to the preceding Theo- 
%. An ſeeming Diffcubtes remeV'd, and the 
-\ whole Section concluded with a Diſcourſe how 
3 the Deluge may be lookt upon was: 
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The ſecond Part of this D roving the 
fame Theory from the Ef, Eft din pF 
"ors of Ihe B. Firſt, by a general Scheme. 


: by a more. particular Inducfion; begin- 
eng with an Account of ſubterraneous Cavi- 
ties and ſubterrancous Waters, 148 
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4 io Review of ober bath bees ns 
ed: of, and in what manner. All Methods, 


chhetber philoſophical or theological, that have 

been offer'd by others for the Explication of the 
a are exantin'd and 40 
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What ic moſt: remarkable in thi Globe, and 
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They, pen 7 . 77 the World fince the Flood; 
from what it was in the firſt Ages. The 
Earth under its preſent Form could not be Pa- 
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Longevity. That the Machine of PP 
mal conſiſts of Springs, and which are the two 
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Concerning the Waters of the ä Earth: 
- What the State of the Regions of the Air as 
-then, and bow all Waters proceeded from them. 
Hor the Rivers aroſe, what was their Courſe, 
2nd bom they e Several things in Sacred 

: Writ that confirm this Hydro ography of the 17 
Earth, 2 wo di wer ER 
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” Recollefion and Review of what bath * | 
= rok concerning. the Primitive Earth, with a 
* ull Survey of the State of the Feſt 
= World Natural and Civil, and the over 
* of it with the preſent World. OE 33¹ 
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eu, and eſpetiali or to the Criſtian Fathers, 


That they a plac'd it out 85 ras Conti- 
nau, in the Southern Hemiſphere.” © 347 
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| g The 8 the Ancient: 1 
Aan, be Inhabitability of the Torrid Zone; 
Change of the Poles of the World ; The 
\» Dottrine the Mundane Egg ; How Ame- 


rica was firſt How Paradiſe wt 
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anal Oje againſt this T heory;': Is 
bat if there op ſuch a Primitive Earth, 


1 Gur — etend, the Fame of it would have 
throughout all Antiquity. The Eaſtern 
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: ſteps 22 relating to this Subject. The 
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tbe Sacred Writings bear witneſs 1d it. 
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one there was no- 
thing loading, jy External World more 


nor any Thin that uld conduce more to 
diloner the Wah 561 Bae orie and 
to thew, ug all true Kuo e 
. Naben a Ahereſche 1d moe 
ick of this Theory, — 4 
—— to lay aſide a great nian * 
lations, and all thoſe dry Subtilties with which 
the 1 in opher 
Be AIM 10 1 15 


Fe — 5 1 ho — 
iiie Original of that vaſt Frame ? But wel * 
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our pre let Home and Reſidence here it ſeems 
mill reaſonable, and the Place dehgp'd; by 
Providence, where we ſhould firſt employ our 
Thoughts/to. underſtand the Works of God 
and Nature. We have accordingly therefore 

eien d in this Work to give an Account of 
the Original of the Earth, and of all the great 
nd general Changes that it hath already un- 
ergone, or is hence forwards to undergo, till 
the Conſummation of all Things. For if from 
thoſe; Principles we have here taken, and that 
9 No Pops begun in theſe two firſt Books, 
we can deduce with Succeſs and Clearneſs the 
Origin of the Earth, and thoſe States of it that 
are already paſt; following the ſame Thread, 
and by the Conduct of the ſame Theory, we 
will purſue its Fate and Hiftory thto future 
Ages, and mark all the great Changes and 
Converſions that attend it while Day and Night, 
ſhall laßt; that is, ſo long as it continues an 


By the States, of the Earth that are already 
705 we underſtand chiefly Paradiſe and the 
eluge; Names well known, and as little;known, 
1 ure. By the future States weſun- 
erſtand the Conflagration, and what new Or- 
der of Nature may follow upon that, till the 


whole Circle of Time and Providence be com- 


leated; As to the firſt and paſt States of the 
Earth, we ſhall have little help from the An- 
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"Ws The Theory ef. the EARTH Y . 
cients, or from any of the Philologhers, fe for 
the Difcovery or Deſcription of them; 
muſt often tread unbeaten Paths, and ma Mobs 
Way where we do not find one; but it ſha 
be always with a Light in our H ch that we 
may fee our Steps, and that thoſe that follow 
us may not follow us blindly.” There is ns 
Sect of Philoſophers that I know of, that ever 
gave an Account of the Univerſal Delu ge, ot 
tcoverd,” from the Contemplation of the 
Earth, that there had been ſuch 4 Thing alrea- 
dy in Nature. Tis true, the often talk of 
an Alternation of Delages and Conflagrations iti 
this Earth, but they ſpeak of them as Things 
to come; at leaſt they give no Proof or Argu- 
ment of any that hath already deſtroyed the 
World: As to Paradiſe, it ſeems to be repre- 
ſented to us by the Golden Age; whereof the 
Ancients tell many Stories, ſometimes very 
Luxuriant , and ' ſometimes very Defective: 
For they did not ſo well underſtand the 1 90 
rence betwixt the new-made Earth and the 
ſent, as to ſee what were the juſt Grou 
the Golden Age, or of- Paradiſe: Tho mY 7 
had many broken Notions concerning tho 
Things, as to the Conflagration in particular. 
Fhis hath always been reckon'd one amon gf 
wn 1 or Dogmata of the Stoicks, T hat. 
orld was to be deſtroyed by Fire, and their 
— . — are full of this Notion; but yet they 
do not tell us the Cauſes of the Conflagration, 
nor what Preparations there are in Nature, 
or will be, towards that great Change. And 
we e may RY obſerye this of the Amen, 
# v 4 
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"The Deluby and Diſſolution of the Earth... 5 


by their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted 
ore jo Concluf jons, than in Demonſtrations; 
had mam Truths among them, whereof 
1 5 did not know themſelves the Premiles or 
the Proofs : Which is an Argumentt to me, that 
the Knowledge they had, Was not a Thing « | of 
det own Mu ention, or which they came, to 
fair Reaſoning and Obſeryations upon Na- 
rar, but, was delivere: to them from others 
by Traditio and ancient Fame, ſometimes 
more Pabel, ſometimes mage lecret,; -heſe 
Concluſions they kept in Ming, and commu⸗ 
nica ted to coole of, their School, or Sect, 
Polterity, without Kno in for the moſt 51 
the juſt Grounds and 842555 of them. ado] 
- Tis the Sacred Writings, of Scriptute that 
are the beſt Monuments of Antiquity, and t 
thoſe we ate chiefly beholden for the Hiſtory 
of the. firſt Ages, whether Natural Hiſtory or 
LI _ Tis' true, the Poets, who were the 
Hs cient Writers amongſt the Greeks, and 
ſety Tn them both for Hiſtorians, Divines, and 
Philo ſophers, ha * ve deliver d ſome Things con- 
pls fc fiſt A ges of the World, that have 
ety reſemblance I Truth, and ſome Affinity 
ith og Accounts that are given of the 
Wy ings 257 Sacred Authors, and thels 
2 75 BY ſe in due Time and Place; 5 but 
ſt; y. thing fabulous ſhould be mixt 
9 t ein, 4; commonly there is, we will ne- 
ver depend wholly upon their Credit, nor al- 
ſert any Thing upon the Authority of the An- 
cients which 1 is not firſt proy'd by natural Rea- 
fon, or warranted by Scripture. * 1 
B 3 . 
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" 6 .. {he Thernof 4he EAnTME im 
Ik ſeems to me very reaſonable, to. belieye, 
that beſides the Precepts of Religion, rh 
are the principal Subject and Delign of the 
Books of Holy Scripture, there may be pro- 
videntially conſerv'd in them the Memory o 
Things and Times fo remote, às could no 
be retriev d, either by Hiſtory, or by the Ligh 
of Nature; and yet were of great Importanc 
to be known, both for their own Excellency, 


and allo to fectify the Knowledge of Men 1 
other Things conſequential to them: Suck 
Points may be, Our great Epocha or the Age 
of the Earth, The Origination of Mankind, 
The Firſt and Paradiſiacal State, The Deltrucy 
tion of the old World by an Univerſal De: 
luge, The Longevity of its Inhabitants, The 
manner of their Preſervation, and of their 
hing the ſecond Earth; and laſtly: the 
ate, and Changes it is to undergo. Thele Ial- 
ways look'd upon as the Seeds of great Knows 
ledge, or Heads of Theories fixt on purpoſe 
to give us Aim and Direction ho to purſue 
the reſt that depend upon them. But theſe 
Heads, you ſee, are 6f a mixt Order, and we 
n our ſelves, in this Work only ſuch a: 
belong to the natural World; upon Which 
believe the Trains of Providence are general]! 
laid; and we muſt firſt conſider how God hat? 
order'd Nature, and then how the Oeconomy 
of the Intellectual. World is adapted to it; 
for of theſe two parts conſiſt the full Syſtem 
of Providence. In the mean time, what Sub- 
ject can be more worthy the Thoug Its of any 
=. ſerious Perion, than to view and conlider RE 


- 


Riſe and Fall, and all the Revolutions, not of 
a Monarchy or an Empire, of che Can or 


The Obſcurity of theſe Things, and) their 


Remoteneſs from common Knowledge, will be 


made an Argument by ſome, Why we ſhould 
not undertake them; and by others, it may 
be, —— yan be made an Ar- 

ment why! we For my part I think 
Maerz in nothing ſo ſecret. hat ſhall not tbo brought 
to Light, within the co 


mpaſs of Our. World; 
for we are not to underſtand that of the whole 
Univerſe, nor of all Eternity, our Capacities 
do not extend ſo far; but wiliatſoe ver concerns 
this Subl World in the whole extent of 
its Duration, from the Chaos to the laſt Pe- 
riod, this 1: believe Providence; hath made us 
capable to underſtand, and will in its due 
time make it known. All I ſay, betwixt the 
firſt Chaos and the laſt Completion of Time 
and all Things temporary, this was givencto 
the Diſquiſitions of Men; On either hand is 
Eternity, before the World and aſter, which 
is without. dur reach: But that little ſpot of 
Ground that lies betwixt thoſe; two great 


Oceans, this we are to cultivate, thisweiare | 


Maſters of, herein we are to elerciſe out 
Thoughts, to underſtand and lay open the 
Treaſures of the Divine Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs hid in this Fart of Py and! n 
dence; 111203, 

As for the Difficulty or Oben — an 


Argument, that does but add to the Pleaſure 


| of 'conteſting with it, when there are hopes 


B4 „ 
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Naman State, but ofoan entire World? o 1” 
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ws te! + ile EA RN 
5 5 Victory; and Succeſs does more. hiſs 
s 1 the Pains. For there is no ſort 
| - of Joy more grateful to the Mind of Man, 
. N at which ariſeth from the Invention of 
Truth velperially! when tis hard to come 
bywotEvery Man hath a Delight ſuited to his 
Genius, and as 2 is re 2 
e exerciſe of an Faculty, ſo eſpecially in t 
of Right-reaſ which ig:ſtill the greater, 
by bod much the Conſequences are more 
ar, and the Chains of them more long: 
| There is no Chace ſo pleaſant, methinks, as 
deo drige a Thought, by good Conduct, from 
one end of the World tothe other; and ne- 
ver to loſe ſight of it till it fall into Eternity; 
= where allithings are loſt as to our Knowledge. 
FPhis Theory being-chiefly Philoſophical; 
Renſon is to ions Rl Guide; and where 
chat falls ſhort, or any other juſt Occaſion of 
fers it ſeif, eee further Light and 
Confirmation from the Sacred Writings! Both 
i theſe ate: to be laokt upon as of Divine Origis 
3 nal, God is the Author df T ch be that made 
= the Scripture made alſo our Faculties, and 
tmuere a Reflection upon the Divine Veracity 
forthe one or the other to be ſalſe When tight 
iy usd. We muſt therefore be careful and 
tender of oppoling theſe to one another, be 
cauſe that is, in effect, to oppoſe God to hum- 
ſelf. As for. Antiquity — the Teſtimonies ot 
the Ancients, we only make general Reflec, 
tions cupon them, for Illuſttatlon rather than 


fro of y whatype prope Den it 12 
* »:& 910 od l 191% + 
> U | 


The Dolugrand De f Whe\Barth. <5" 
per for an Engliſh Treatiſe to multiply Cita- 


tions out of Cie or Latim Authors. 
l am very ſenſible it will be much our In 
teteſt, that the Reader of this Theory ſhould 
he. of an ingenuous and 
neither does it ſo much require”: Book-learnin 
x _ Scholarſhip 3 natural Senſe to di 
guiſh True and 
| _ i prov and what is not. It often ha 
Ih « 


? 


at Scholaftick Education, like a” "Trifle, 
that lies ou t of | 


does 33 - wenn 
is not fit to judge of any 

that way; and ſo his Learning becomes a 
to: his natural Parts, and makes him more 
docile; and more incapable of ne,ẽ Thoughts 
and new Iniprovements; than tlioſe that have 
only the Talents of Nature. As Maſters>6f 
Exerciſe had rather take a Scholar that never 
learn d before, than one that hath had 4 
Maſter; ſo generally one would rather ch 
a Reader without Art, than one ill bb 
with Learning; but opinionative and with 

Judgment; yet it is not necelſary Py ſhould 
want either, and well. placed 


ſtrengthens all dn Pers e ie! Mind: {one 


conclude; juſt Reaſoning and a generous Love 
of Truth, whether with or Without *Erudi- 
tion, is that which makes us mòſt competent 
Judges What is true. And furtiier than x Ew 


| the Perulaliand: Examination of this Work, as 


to the Author, as much Candòr as you pleaſe 
but as tothe, Theory, we e — — bur 
Attention and 579 915 97 Rz 
Mols 7 * ** troth arts 02531 i cob CAA. 
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unprejudic d Teigper ; 


alſe, and to diſcern what is 


Mind, to recollect and view at this Diſtance 


ww be Tenne nerven wr * 
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i general drown: of, Noah g Floods Om 

Lat ian what Quantity of Water xnould be nes 
ln 9915 making of it; that #he. r 
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＋ Is En Five Thouſan 
af c fince our World was a eep the 
+ Fro it would be a great Pleaſure to the 


thoſe: firſt-Scenes of Nature; what the Face 


_ of the Earth was when. freſh and new, and 


bow! things differ d from the State we now 
gad: chem in, the Speculation is ſo remote, 
that it ſeems to be hopeleſs, and beyond the 
teach of Humane Wit. We are almoſt: the 
lait Hoſterit of the firſt Men, and fa ln into 
dying Age of the World; by what Foot- 
ps, or by what Guide, cau wei trace back 
_—_ to thoſe firſt: Ages, and the firſt: Or- 
hings ? And yet, methinks, it is rea- 

— * to believe, that Divine Providence, 
which ſees at once throughout all the Ages 


Fr Orders of the World, ſhould not be wil 


keep Mankind finally and fatally i 
— — art uf Nature and of the e 


which is . their Task and Province to 


manage and and. We are the Inhabi- 
tants of the Barth, the Lords and Maſters: of 
it; and we are endow'd with Reafon and Un- 


derſtanding; doth it not then properly * 
8 KP . 


The D itn te ak Ip 
Godin 0 e unfold the Works of 


in this. r 3 the Terr 2 


) to our h 7591 0 our. He 
ribiarin And, wil yo op ; 22 
8 ee 8 in the pre- 
t Form _ porn out of. x 
E. certain TY and Nl 
ga 3 1 | ; 4 e 
that are recarde in ft od Hiſtory 
co th firſt, Chaos, 1 ene i de f 
verlal Deluge, we = over, by the help 
thoſe Lights, what the Earth was in 
rſt Seien and what Changes have ſince 

ee . 

And tho' we ſhall give afull Account of the 
Gigi of the Earth in this Treatiſe, yet that 
which we have propos'd ee for the 
Title and Subject of it, is to give an Accou unt 
of the primæval Paradiſe, and of the Univer- 
ſall Deluge, thoſe being the two molt impor 
tant things that are exp ind by the Theory we 
' propoſe. And I muſt beg leave in treating 
of. thele two, to change the Order, and treat 
ſt of the Deluge, = then of Paradiſe: For 
ough the State of Paradiſe doth precede that 
of the Flood in Sacred 9 APO 8 the na- 
ture of the thing, yet the Expli ON 
will be more ſenſible,and mores Eval, 

egin with the. 8 there heing mort Ob 

Nations and Effects, and thoſe better known 
to us, that may be refer d to this, than te; th 
other; and the Deluge being once truly. N= 
plain d, we ſhall — thence; the Form 


| W MY of. the Apto-dlupian Rath, Ft 


Kinds of Ui Creatures as he t 7h to hi 
After fe fn 


yy Animals, 


a — _ SYS. > T 


6 eien Präched to ut Explicition of ie 


we fy fatal Inundation, whoſe Hiſt 
well Known; add according to Moſer, che 
beſt of Hiſforians, in a few words is this— : 
Sixteen Hundred: and odd Years after the 
Earth was made, and inhabited, it was over. 
flow'd, and deſtroy d in à Deluge of Water. 
Not à Deluge that was National only, or 'over- 
ruin ſome particular Country or Regio "as 
4 or Greece,” or any other, but it Ober- 
kad the Face of the whole Earth, from F Pole 
to Pole, and froni Eaſt to Weſt, and that in 
ſuch Exceſs, that the Floods over-reacht t he 
Tops of the higheſt Mountains; the Rains de- 
. an unuſual manner, and the Foun, 


raw of of ohis Great Deep being broke open; ſo 


eneral Deſtruction and Devaſtation, Wa 
ht upon the Earth, and-all Things! in , 
Ad Ad other living Creatures ; excep t. 


bro 


15 Gy wb and His Family, 1 55 ape 
z 


cial POvideach of God was = : 
tin Ark, or Veſſel made like p, and Tuch 


aters had rag'd for ſome time a 
the Earth, they began to lelſer ind ſhrink; an 
the great Waves and Fluctuatiofls ok this Deep 

or h being quieted by degrees, the W 45 
ters 'retir ing their Channels and Civeths 
within the Earth; and the "Mountains "and 


Fields began to appear, and the wing habita- 5 


ble Earth” in that Form and Shape wherein we 
now fee it. Then the World beg 20 55 
and from that little Remnant 977157 di 

Ark, the — of Mankind, and Of 


* 


* 


The Deluge 7 ins Beth 
Apimals, in, the 


ere propa 2 4. 7 ws. 1 te Ea; 

Vous and 19 5 preſent aro from the Ruins, 
and Remains of In DIATT rl TR 

This is a ſhore Story of the. ateſt Thing, 
that ever yet ha pned in N orld, the A 
eſt Revolution 12 the greateſt Change in Nar in Nas 
ture; and if we come to, reflect ſeriquſſy u 
on it, we mall find it extreamly. 1 WR 
not unpollble, 55 ive an Accoumt of the Wa- 
ters that com this Deluge, hence they 
came. or whither thay went. If it had been 
only the Inundation of a Country, or 'of 4 
Province, or of the greateſt, part of a 2 
nent, ſome proportionable Cauſes 
might have been found out; but a Jeluge. . 
overflowing the whole Earth, "the whole Ci 
cuit and whole Extent. of it, burying, all, in 
Water, even the greateſt Mountains in 
known parts of the Univerſe, to find Water 
ſufficient for this Effect, as it is generally ex- 
plained and underſtood; I think is im poſſible. 
And that we may the better judge — the 
whole matter, let us firſt compute how much 
Water would be requilite for (4 a Daves 
or to lay the Earth, conſider d in its 
Form, and the higheſt Mountains, * Wa-. | 
ter. Then let's conſider whether ſuch a quan- 
tity of Water cat be had out of all the Stores 
that we know, in Nature: And from theſe two. 
we. will take our Ground and Riſe, and begi 
to reflect, whether the World hath not 
hicherto, Miſtaken in the common Opinion 251 
Explication of the portal Deluge. 
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— Elitles is to be fill'd up with Water. This. I 
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To difcbyer How much Warer would 

Geiste to make this Deluge, we muſt Fe 
Aris irn re 
ſappole endugh to cover the plain Sufface of 
the Earth, the Fields and; e er Ground 1 
chen ve maß zeig uß 16 much more upon this 
is WA "teach ve che tops of the highs 
Mountains ;.{o' as" drawing a Circle over th 
töps of the higheft Mountains Pies round th 

arch, ſuppoſe from Pole to Pole, and andthe 


te theet' it round” the middle of the Earth, al 


that Space or Capacity contain d within theſe 


confeſs will make a prodigious maſs of Water 


4 Fteat Monſter :, It doth not look like the 
Work of God or Nature: However, let's com- 
pute 2 little more. particularly how much this 
wilt amoutit to, or How many Oceans of Wa- 
ter Would be neceſſiry to compole this great 
Ocean rowling in the Air, without Bounds or, 
f an the Mountains were pared off the 
Farth, and ſo the Surface of it lay even, or in 
an equal” Convexity every where with the Sut- 
face of the Sea, from this Surface of the Sea, 
let us ſuppoſe that the height of the Moun- 
tains may be a Mile and a half; or that we 
may not ſeem at all to favour our own Opinion 
or Calculation, let us take a Mile only for 
the perpendicular height of the Mountains. 
Let us on the other ſide ſuppoſe the Sea to 
cover half the Earth, as tis generally believ'd- 
to doz and the common depth of it, taking 

4 one 
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ohe Place with inother, to bs about 
ca Mile, 6. Fes eee I ſay taking om Place 
with znorhet; for thou ehe middle Cangeſ 
of the greit Orea be ar e muy oh 
- chat theres commonly 
from the Shore to che middle pare of 

5 hanne?; ſo that one comes by Degrees in- 
& che depth of It; and hols Bhi Parts a 
rally but fome Fathems deep. Beſ 
m Arms of the Sea, in Strate and 
there is commonly no great depeh, 
che Places dre plein Salzes So as upon 4 
ate Cornputarion, one Place c 

with another, we: may tale a — 
Mile; or about an Hundred Fathoms, füt the 
common meſure! of the depth ef 12 
we were caſt into a ChanneF ef an 
where. This being fuppos dzehere would 
four Oceats to lie upon this Oveafi t 
ge Kn to che top of the Mountains, ob &s 
high as the Waters of the Deluge riſe? then 
four Oceans more to lie upot the Land: that 
the Water there might ſwelF 'to'the ſume 
height ; which together make eight Oceansfor 
ny proportion the Water tequird” ee 
uge. NM 10 I 22113 19 
e tbh would not beende 
much Wafer requir d for the Land as for tl 
Sea, to raiſe them to an equal heiglit; becuuſt? 
Mountains ard Hills would fill up part of that 
ſpace upom the Land, and ſo make leſs Water 
requiſite. But to compenſate this; and cot 
fm our Computation, we muſt! conſider d 
= firſt 1 that we have ta hen a much 


height 


Beſcene or De- | 


— 


0 —— — 
height of che Mountains than is requ 
PE... bo rene ye. or 


from and 10 ; 
there is luch A Be is manifeſt om the | 
Courle.and Deſcent of the ler i: fat 2 
eee e 
ounteins is uſnally taken from t 
| ock of them, or from the next Plain, w 
if it be far from the Sea, We may loca 
allow as much for the Declenſion of the Lan 
from that place to the Sea, as bot the immediate 
height of the Mougtain; So, for inſtance, the 
Mountains of es Moon in. Africa, whence, 
the, Alle flows, and after 4. lo Courſe falls 
into the Mediterranean Sea b Pt, are 218 
much higher than the Surface of ce Sea, fit 
as the Aſcent; of the Land, js | Ve the Sea co 
the Foot of the Mountains, and then as the 
height: of the Mountains is. from the bottom 
to the top: For both theſe are to be com. 
puted when you meaſute the height .of 4 
Mountain, or o a mountainous Land, in reſpect 
A 251 Sea: And the height 8: Mount 4 
being thus conipu there WO 1 
be need gf ſ or eight Oceans to raiſe the 4 
alone as high as the higheſt Inland Mountains: 
this is more than enough to compenſate 
the leſs quantity of * that would be 
| requiſte. upon the Land. Beſides, we,:nmſt. 
conſider the Regions of the Air upwards 1 2 5 
wy + bei than a Region of Tickek 


N 


8 
Octan' 


End, 
rife to the on 
ery” where; 
Wy 2 * Fey 


would n E 


F WY 


would nor, 05 raile 
of A Mile e for 


ies . 


he 5 18 
5. 


the” . 
4ter in 115 1 if 
dae n e fo o them 955 i 
oft conſider” that there . 
of Valleys V n 404 75 76 F bh i 
of Cavitied Wi e Earth, 4 Which in chi 
e 5 ft 5 {Theſe 
being corfipar” ant deftimat 
ory Hh no gre dent h the 5 0 1 
155 Motneains" take up on 0 dry, 125 4 
there would be at leaſt 15 ans, 55 
or a Quantity of Water eight, times 45 grea ; 
as the Oceati, o'bring a Univerſal Deluge up- 
on the Earth. as thir Pee Is ordinarily un- 
derſtood and explaine gel. 32 
The 'Propottion of Water for the Deluge 
thus ſtated, the next thing to be do 
is to en ons whete this Water is to be t A 
if any pat of the Sublunary World will a. 
ford us 0 men! Eight Oceans floating in the. 
Air, make 4 great bulk of Water, I de oe. 
know what” poſſible Sources ta draw it — 
Thete are the Clouds above, and the De 
below, and in the Bowels of the Earth;, a 4 


theſe are all the Stores we have for Water ; "and 
Booxl C Moſes 


Mt EY chat | 
ths De Wee 4 0 IT 11 
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e Forty. Days mi 
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| aith- he, ſhould have been go times greater 
than this, to cover, for Inſtance, the Morin» 
tains of Armenia, or to reach; 15 Cubits above 
them. So that according to his Computation; 
the Forty Days Rain would fupply little more 
than the hundredth part of che Water vequi 
lite to make the Deluge. Tis true, he makes 
the height, of the Mountains higher than we 
do; but, however, if you temper the Ca læu· 
lation on all Sides as much as you pleaſe, tho 
Water that came by this Rain would be a yes 

2 inconſiderable of what was neceſſaty 
for a Deluge. H it train d Forty Days and 
Forty Nights throughout the Face of the Whole 
Fri iy e 

re all at once, it might cient to 

all the lower Grounds under Water, but it 
would ſignify very little as to the overflow- 
ing of the Mountains. Whence another Au- 
thor upon the ſame occaſion hath this Paſſage, 
Aucf. cat. in Gen. 7. 4. If the De 
had been made by Rains only, there would 
not have needed Forty Days, but Forty 
© Years Rain to have brought it to paſs.” And 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe the whole middle Re- 
gion condens d into Water, it would not at 
all have been ſufficient for this Effect, accord- 
ing to that Proportion ſome make betwixt 
Air and Water; for they fay, Air turn'd into 
Water, takes up a hundred times leſs room 
than it did before. The Truth is, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all the Vapours of 
the middle Region were turn d into Water in 
this Forty Days and Forty Nights Rain, if we 
in 1 2 admit, 


ub 8 nen bene! * 
Sd that this Rain was throughout the 
whole Earth at once, in either Hemiſphere, in 
every Zone, in every Climate, in every Coun- 
try, in every Province, in every Field; and 
yet we ſee what : _ 'Proportiog' all this 
bt egy ny {37 SOD 
Having done bn eh theſe Soperiour Re- 
gions, we are next to examine the Inferiour, 
and the Treaſures of Water that may be had 
there. Moſes tells us, that the Fountains of 
the great Abyſs were broke open, or clove 
a as the Word there us doth imply; 
and no doubt in this lay the great Myſtery of 
the Deluge, as will appear when it comes to 
be rightly underſtood and explain d; but we 
are here to conſider what is evenly under- 
ſtood by the great Abyſs, in common Ex- 
plication of the Deluge; and tis commonly 
interpreted either to be the Sea, or Subterra- 
neous Waters hid in the Bowels of the Earth: 


Theſe, they ſay, broke forth and rais' d the 


Waters, caus 41 the Rain, to ſuch an height, 
that together they overflowed the higheſt 
Mountains. But whether or how bar could 
be, deſerves to be a little examin 

And in the firſt Place; the Sea — bigh- 
er than the Land, as ſome have formerly ima- 
gin d; fancying the Sen ſtood, as it were, up- 
on a heap, higher than the Shore; and at the 
Deluge a Relaxation being made, it over- 


flow'd the Land. But this. Conceit is ſo groſs, 


and ſo much againſt Reaſon and Experience, 
that none I think of late have ventur'd to 
make uſe of it. And yet on the other 0 
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if the Sea lie in an equal Convenity with the 


SS # -- 


vities, # {ps oppoſe the Water pumpt out, 


came to be laid under Water ; ſo that upon 
che whole, if y Ay 
or gent Peep | | 

Funtaim in this manter, it doth us no Ser- 
* | SY vice 
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vice as to the and where we ex | 
greateſt $ 1 thre we find no — 
" What mall w. we do then? Whicher al we 
g0 to find more than ſeven Oceans of. Water | 
that 2 Kill want? We have been abpye and 
ow.; we have, drain d the whole Wa 
Region, and we haye examin d the 
the Earth; they muiſt want for them s 
they ſay, if they give us any; and, Peades 
the Earth ſhould diſgorge all the Water that 
it hath in its Bowels, it would not amount to 
aboye half an Ocean, which would not at all 
anſwer our Occaſions . Muſt we not then con- 
clude, that the common Explication. of the 


Daves mak 1 ble ? HOT! being 8,00 
ere ater in Nature as they 
bog r for an ie e Yet. 
Mags my all fair Play, box 2 

os Vaters above the Air, Air, the 
Waters upon n the Ea oh and the \ Waters under 
the let us alſo conſider if there be not 
Waters above the Heavens, and if thoſe might 
not be drawn down for the Deluge Moſes 
Ws. of Waters abe ve the ee <1 which 
ough it be generally underſtood of the mid- 
dle 3 of the A, yet ſome have mo 5 


thoſe to ks Net L wg above the high 
Heavens, or Sup tial Waters; and 


— 


been willing to make uſe of them for a Sup- 
by when they. could not, find Materials e- 
* under the Heavens to make up the great 
the Deluge. But the Heavens above, 

where theſe 2 lay, are either ſolid, or 


* if ſolid, Kaen e 


The . 
che Watervigee through them — 
the Earth c Afefluid as the Ar er Ærhetꝭ how 
could the Wetels reſt them ꝰ for Wu- 
ter ib 2 Ari -_ . — 
Am atraid ch Reg { no 
fie Place — upon 3 
anarchy (—V— 
Nary 1 at they Were broug 
to:drownthe!World in that? vaſÞQuaritity that 
would be „ what became of them, 
When the cas d A Seven or eight O- 
cenns of Water! with the Earth wrapt up in 
chu middle of chem, how did fr — 
them + How could they Sd fenen 
hid Earth ws to be dry d, and the World £6- 
ned — yer Bard N them 
up'ugam am navy af ave 
da ddr! — en The Truth 45; 
mention this'/Opthion of che Hedyehly! Watetb, 
beckuſe I would mit none tliat had eber been 
made uſe of td make eemmon Ex- 
plication of the Deluge; but otherwiſe, I 
think, tht ſites eh Syſtetn of the World hath been 
known And the Nature of the Hea ven, 
— that would ſerionfly aſſert theſe 
Seger Wear, or; At Iæaſt, Innes ule 
of ehem ſo extravagant aeto bing hem n 
Hiker for Cauſes of the Deiug "I nk 
We have how employd and utmoſt 
Endeavburs to find ut Waters for the 
Deluge, or for the Deluge às commonly U- 
derſtood; and you ſee with how little Succeſs; 
we ha ve left nd Corner unſought; where there 


* ** Report of W 
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= ant The Theayof the Barna l 
found, and: yet Wel have not been able te 
G che eighth part. of Mhat was neceſſaty 
upon a moderate Account; May we not then 
with Aſſurange xonelude, that: the World hath 
caken wrong, Meaſnres hitherto in their No: 
tion and Explieation f the general Deluge 
They: make it imyoſſihle and unintelligible up 
and double Agcount,| both; in requiring more 
=_ bas n. be found, and / more than can 
pos d gf, if tf it was found , or could any 

— — > ans from, L. Earth when the 
ee ee For if the Earth Was 
-encompals,d wi e Oceam of Water ap 
2 another; how theſe ſhould retite in- 
to any Channels, — drain d off, or the 

Earth any way 1 ſengag d from-them, is /not 
digtelligible; and that in ſo ort a Time gas | 
—.—.— For the Violence of the Dor 
laſted bus tour, or five Months, and in as 
many Months: after the Earthiwas dry and ha- 
— 89 a8 upon the whole Enquiry, we 
can ARIA find Source nor Iſſue, Beginning 
not Ending, for ſuch: an exceffive Maſs of Ma- 
tets as the Deine * neither 
= to.bave.them, nor if we had them, how 
40 get quit gf them. AndiJythink,/Men, can- 
not do à greater Injury or Injuſtice to Sacred 

Hiſtory, than to give ſuch Repreſontations t 
Things prone. there, as make them unintel- 
Jigible and anti and on the other hand, 
We canngt. lerye better of e and, Pxq- 
Aber by . Shes fai Accounts, of 
Al things — — a or belonging 
3 Cayils of of Atheiſt 
30 


Ach che — and recommend them to 
the Belief and Acceptance of all reaſonable 
_ inet u 59 A e 
S n Siem 513 Menn l 50 in 179013 36}. 
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All Exaſions unſtered; That there 005 no net 
- Greation of Waters at the Deluge And thut it 
was not Particular or National, but extefided 
s thraughont the whole Earth; A Prelude and 
3 — tion o the true Account and E 
b it: T hemethod of the fuſs ——— 
batud Sölden nen HN 
r Hough in the precedin Chapter 
1 — to have ave ee, — 
che ſlate 


"ni ht now proceed: to 
— e e. yet hav 
ol — which foie have us 
behalf, and another 
to the 


heard 
in its 
— — nn 
Supream Power, to 
and to make the whole matter 2 we 
will proceed no further till that be conſider d; 


being ve — — examine * 
be offer other way, for re- 
== that — ley wh 1 25 have pro- 
ater Ao 
. — 1 — in 
mort, that God Alnigbiy created ew fo 


purpoſe to make the — annihilateu 
— the twas to ceuſe; ànd 
this, in a few- Words, is the whole Account 
ol the Buſmeſs. This is ta cut the Knot! when 
3 they bew us * 
£IK1.( 


_ y, let them cofiſider; that MSD 


26 u Tbe Tbemg of \phb Bu AH - 
m of Omnipotency — 
cheſe come like Eightning; be doth” not 
know what Armour to put on againſt then 
for they pierce the more, the more they are 
reſiſted: We will not therefore oppoſe any 
thing to them that is hard and ſtubborn, but 
— — their Force by de. 
green W. Nee el een eee At 
Aud 1 deſſte col mind thoſe hefſons in the 
firſt Place of what St. Huſtin hathi ſaid upon a 
like-Occafion; ſpeaking concerning thoſe that 
diſprou d the Opinion. of Waters abdve the 
Heavens (which we mention d before) by na- 
turabReaſons. We are not, ſaith he, 
g ſutel thoſe Derſons, by ſayingy that acc d- 
jag to the Omnipotence of God, to w 
F alb things are poſſible, we ouglit to believe 
there ate Waters there as as we ko 
and feel them here below 3 
is now ire according to his Scripture 
Show God hath conſtituted the Mature of 
ethings, and not what he could deo or work 
Winltheſe things by 2 Miracle of>Omnips: 
F teeny. 22 this to the 
—— Argument for the ſirſt nſtwer. . * 


bath: aſhgn'd Cauſes of the Deluge; Fu 
and ek Rain, and the Diſrupnoh' of #he Abyſs" 
| nothing of . — Wa- 

— Thoſe were Cauſes 
im Nature which Providence had-theh diſpos d 
ſor this extraordinary effect, and thoſe the D. 
vine Hiſtorian refers us to, and met to any 
n out of nothing. -'Belides;/ — 4 
A 4 m 


Te Deluge aud Diſſolutionaf the Berth. vs 
makes the Deluge 5 Ae ee 


eth BEDS a 
uſe to do, retir d leine the Face 
the Earth, ON Gated and = 


Is. Nowy this 2 2 


or Ceaſing of the Deluge d 1 t all 
—— the inſtantaneous A Siege rea- 


them U ws ATE & Vim 


| and by 

| reaſon aa te ith ith, the Hard abat was 
then, periſbt in a Deluge af Man. 3 | 
.xeaſon of a new ee WES bi 


ords are theſe: The 
Ta Were of old, co 

and by Water; * NG or 175 — — 
1 — nd the World that then Wag, being 

Lara with Water, Per | 
47810 are to co e 
5 to have recoùrſe to the Di 
7 any DES 
not; tor new Lreations ; a 
0 ud ar apa new Mares 2 


room for it 1 penetrate ohe 
anothers Dimenſions, nor be two or more 
within one and the ſame Space. "Thenoa hs 
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i -hand2when the Deluge ceas d, and thel 
Waters were anifthilated, ſo much"oth 
ter muſt be” treated again to take up the 
Faces: Aud methinks they make very bold 
Wich the Deity, when they rake Him do 
undo, 0 forward and backwards by fue 
tee and Retractlons, as We 
fot 9 8 5 to the "Wiſdom: of God 
Alivighty O192 I ln bf; 4 392 
Laith I ſhall not chin my Labour Joſt, 
if it be büt acknowledg'&,"that" we have ſo 
clear d the Way in this Controverſy rfy,"a5't6 
ave brought'it to Het Wie that either ere 
muſt be new? Waters c on pu 
make a Delug e, or f be no Deluge 
48 tis raphy explain'd;* there not beit 
Water ſufficient in Nature to make 2 Delug 
of that kind. This, Tay, is 2 great ſtep, aba 
1 think, will fatisfy all Parties, at leaſt all 
tit are colifderible ; for thoſe that hade re- 
Totirſe to à few Creation'6f Waters, are” of 
two ſorts, either ſuch as do it out of Eazi- 
neſs and Ignotance, or ſuch as do it out of Ne- 
celity, ſeeing they cannot be had otherwiſe; 
As fox the firſt; they are not to be valu d or gra- 
Hye; And asfor the ſecon&:Thhall do 288i 
acceptable to them, it I free them an 
the Argument from that Neceſhty; and ſhow 
2 way of making the Delnge Airly intellivible, 
and Bets, withoutthe Creation” of ew 
Waters; Which is the Deſſgn of this Treatiſe: 
For we donde tie this Knot with an Intention 
dc purzle and perplex the chard all 
Wirk it; bat the harder it is ty 
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new Creation of Water, they will ſay tlie 
Element of Air was chang' d into Water, am 
that was the great Store-houſe for the Deluge. 
Forty Days Rain we allow, as Maſer does, but 
if they ſuppoſe any other Tranſelemen 
it neither agrees with Moſer's: Philoſophy, nor 
St. Peter's ; for then the opening of the Abyſs 
was needleſs, and the Form and itution 
of the Antediluvian Hea vent and Earth, which 
St. Peter refers the Deluge to, bote no part in 
the Work; it might have been made, in that 
way, indifferently under any Heavens, or 
Earth. Beſides, they offend againſt St. Au- 
ſtins Rule in this Method too; for I look up- 
on it as no leſs a Miracle to turn Air into Wa- 
ter, than to turn Water into Wine. A, L 
ſay, for Vapours indeed are but Water made 
volatile; — pure + is a Body of another 
Species, cannot Compreſſion or 
Condenſation, ſo far — known, be 
chang d into Water. And laſtly, if the whole 
Atmoſphere was turn d into Water, tis very 
probable it would make no more than 34 foot 
or thereabouts; for ſo much Air or Vapours 
as is of thè ſame weight with any certain 2 
tity of Water, tis likely, if it was chang d 
into Water, would alſo be of the ſame Bulk 
with it, or not much more: Now: accordi 
to the Doctrine of the Gravitation af: the 
moſphere, tis found that 34 foot of Matbr 
does * 


ul 


luge, 
ſtarted hy ſome of late; that would in effect 


ge De T beatyef the HART. 


Sas the top of AM | 
ſphere ; and conſequently, if the whole. At- 
moſphere vras converted into Water, it wonld 
make no more than eleven or twelve Yards 
Water abotit the Earth; which the Cavities 
of the Eartir would be able in a good meaſure 
to ſuak up, at leaſt this is very inconſidetabhle as 
8 Oceans. And if you would change 

igher Regions into Water too, what muſt 
apply the Nlace of that. Air which you trans 


eum into Water, and! bring down upon the 


Hatth e There would be little left but Fire 
and Ather betwixt us and the Moon, and-F 
am afraid it would endanger to ſuck down the 
—— _—_ 3 ſuch an Ex- 

Cation «as; 18 7 imaginary; 
and alſo very operoſe, and would affech 
a great part of the Univerſe; and after all, 
they would be as hard put ta it to get rid o 
this Water, when the Deluge was to ceaſe, 
asthey were at fitſt to procure it. 


Having now — and —— all the 


Pleas, from firſt to laſt, for the vulgar Deluge, 
an the old way of explaining; it, we ſhould 


22 immediately to propoſe another Me- 
and another Ground for an univerſal De- 
were it not that an Opinion hath been 


ſu both theſe Methods, old and new, 
take away in a great meaſure the Subject 
of the Queſtion. Some modern Authors ob- 
what: ſtraits they have been put tu im 
s, to find out Mater enough for Noab's 


Age 
Flood, have. ventur'd upon an Expedient more 


— 

) an ary, 

upon: They ay. NM Flood was net 

_ but à National Inundatien, cen 
d to qudda, and thoſe Countries theres: 

S e ; there would gov 


fot the Cauſe: of 
Gai have — to be nee 


rial Deluge of — — * Anbe⸗ 
we g Ot t ir 
rence. is very, true, they have avoided: chat 
Rock, but they. ran upon another no leſs dans 
ous; to avoid an Objection from Reaſon 
deny matter of Fact; and ſueh matter oſ 
Fact as is well atteſted by Hiſtory, both Sacred 
and Prophane. I believe the — les 
up this Opinigg, Were not themſelves: latizfied 
With it; but ſeeing inſuperable Difficulties in 
old Way, they are the more excuſable in 
"Y as they ou «6: two evils che 
| the Chi Bite | 3 81052 
oor £ Cie methinks, ip 56 bad ons 
n a 8 conſider 3. repre- 
bangs the (gory the Slondlol Noah as an — 
Deſtruction of che whole Earth and vybo can 
unagine, that i or ſeventeen hundred 
Years time (taking. the; lower Chronology} 
that the Earth had —— Mankind ſhould 
be Propegytogna-iugher than. Judea, or ſome 
neighbouring, Countries thereabouts After 
the Flood when the World Was- renew d a- 
— by, 0 — _—— far 
0 YIca, 
with oo yy — — :L 9 — tis 
they were more fruitful in- the ſirſt Ages 
af the Work, ——_———— 10 


N  tivd 


4s e the rs: 
| bv' fix, ſeven, eight, nine hundred _ 2 
oe „getting Fons and Daughters” Which 
1 of the firſt inhabitants of the Eatth 
ſeemts to have been providentially deſign d for 
' the quicker Mulkiplication and er cave 
M ; and-Mankind thereby 
come ſo . fixteen n hunched 
Yeats, that thęre ſeeins to me to be à grea 
Difficulty from̃ the multitude of the People 
that would be before the Flood, than from the 
want of People. For if we allow the firſt 
Couple at the end of one hundred Years, or © 
the firſt Century, to have left ten pair of Breed 
ers, which is no hard Suppoſition, there would 
ariſe from theſe, in Ren hundred Years, a 
greater number chan the Earth was capable of; 
allowing every Pair to multiply in the Ame 
decuple Proportion the firſt Pair did. But be- 
cauſe this would riſe far beyond the Capacities 
of this Earth, let us fuppole them to incteaſe, 
in the following "Centuries, - in a quintuple 
ion only,” or, if you will, only in 4 
quadruple; and then the Table of the Multi- 
plication of Mankind, from the W to the 


Flood, 3 Aas) a sT 
Di ws i» 123-: 11 413 6:2 MFD oh, 
—_— 1 eee 90 Te 
N eee 3 eee 1491! 
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The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 33 
This Product is too exceſſiwe high, if ;compa» 
red with the preſent number of Men upon the 
face of the Earth, which I think is commonly 
eſtimated to be betwixt three and four hun- 
dred Millions; and yet this Proportion of their 
Increaſe ſeems to be low eenough,if we take one 
Proportion for all the Centuries ; for, in reali- 
ty; the ſame meaſure cannot run equally thro 
all the Ages; but we have taken this as mode- 
rate and reaſonable betwixt the higheſt and the 
loweſt ;/ but if we had taken only a triple Pro» 
portion, it would have been ſufficient (all 
things conſider d) for the purpoſe. There are ſe- 
veral other ways of computing this number, and 
ſome more particular and exact than this is, but 
which way ſoever you try, you ſhall find the 
Product great enough for. the Extent he "img | 
2 


Earth; and if you follow the Septuagiat 
nology, it will ſtill be far higher. I have met 
with three or four different Calculations, in 
ſeveral Authors, of the number of Mankind 
but what exceeded the number of the People 
that are at preſent upon the face of the Earth. 
So as it ſeems to me a very groundleſs and 
forc d Conceit to imagine, that Judea only, 
and ſome parts about it in Aſia, were ſtor d 
with People when the Deluge was brought up- 
on the old World. Beſides, if the Del 
was conſin d to thoſe. Countries, I do not 
but the Borderers might have eſcap'd, ſhifting 
a little into the adjoining Places where the De- 
luge did not reach. But eſpecially what need- 
r and 
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dcr this Frame of Natute, that ir teu! 
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and his Fxmily, if he might have ud Himſelf 
and chern, on! 'by* -yetiting' into ſome neigh- 
bott ifig Sdtmtry ; ds Lot ind his Family ſav'd 
themſelves, by WithdiuWins front Ham when 
tie City was to Be defibayed 2 Had net this 
beer a far eaſter thing, and more com 
tian the great Properations he made of — 
Veſſel; with Ro6meTorthe Reception and Ar. 
comimodation of Beaſts and Birds p. And how 
Fmefition Birds Why could not wy at leaſt 
have fon into the next dry Country d they 
might have pearchſd upon the Trees, and the 
— 'of the Moeüntains by the way to have 
keſted chernſelves if were weary, for the 
Waters did not all ef à ſudden file to the 
Moüftta ins tops. ICE GUY 19% 541 ** I dais, 
Teer büt lock 48 4 
much more conſiderablè wing ha theſe Au- 
thors' would fepreſene It; and as u kind of 
Diſſslution of 5 calls it a deſtroy- 
ing of 'the Earthj"ag'Welt as f. Mänkiad, 
Gen. 6. 13. And the Bo was Tet In the 
Cloud to ſeal the Covenant, that he wobuld de- 
0ythe' Earth no ore, Gen. 9. 11. or chat 
hers ſhould be no mofe'a Flood 70! duſtroy be 
Earth. And tis (aid; verſe 13. that the Co- 
venant was made between God aid AID, 


no fore by Water. And >the = 
which was à Token and Pledge of ens Cove- 
mant, appears not only in Jules, o forme o- 
ther ac Provinees, but to all che Regions 
of the Earth, Wo had an equal Share and 
_ Concern in it. "Ou Laith alſo the Fountains 
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. The re the EA RT. danke 
TO. was 4s «Gena a rere 
"Almighty, as, at the firſt Creation of Man, 
Cen 9. 1, with Gen. 1. 28. Tbeſe 7 
e Trhink, thight be ſufficient 


ARE om Divine Writ of the Univerſi- 
4150 of 1255 Deluge, and yet = _— 
ent” as demonftrative às an 


. n the 1 of the Deliige, he fait 
Cen. Gee, 19, The Waters | exceedingly : ird 
Earth, "ad all the high Hills that were 
2 whole ' Hearuens, wert covered, All 
the high Hills, be faith, under E Be wwhol? Hea- 
vent, chen quite round the ER. ; aid if tlie 
ebener cover d q uite bund the Earth, 
ure the Plains could not rf But to argue 
weich them u bon their o <A : 4) Us 
ſuppoſe only 5 Afiatick and Armenian Moun- 
tains covered With theſe Waters,” this the 
cannot deny; then unleſs there was a Miracle 
to keep theſe Waters upon heaps, they would 
flow throughout the Earth; for thats Moun- 
tains are high enough to male them fall every 
Way, and make 4 join with our Seas that 
erwiron the Continent. We cannot imagine 
. Hills and Mountains of Water to have bug 
about Juden, as if they were congeal d, or a 
Mas of Water to have ſtood upon the middle 
of the Earth like one great Drop, or a tremb- 
ling Jelly, and all the Places about it dry and 
untouch d. All liquid Bodies ate diffuſtre; 
for their parts 1 * in motion hate no Tie 
or Connexion one With another, but glide and 
fall off any way, as Gravity and the Air 
| ſeth them; ſo the Surface of Water al 
Ways conform into & FRO Convexity wi 


Tbe an Diſſolutiowof the Earth. 37 
the reſt "the Globe of the Barth, and every 
part of it falls às near to the Center as it can; 
Wherefore when theſe Waters began to riſe 
at firſt, long before they could ſwell tothe 
heighth of the Mountains,” they would diffuſe 
themſelves evety way, and thereupon/ all the 
Valleys and Plains, and lower patts of the 
Earth would be filled throughout the whole 
Earth, befote they could riſe to the tops of 
the Mountains in any part of it: the 
Sea would be all raiſed to 4 conſiderable 

hth before he 1 75 could be cover- 

ed. For let's they do, that this 
Water fell on; 1 5 ener the whole Earth, 
but in ſome beer Country, and there 
made firſt a great Lake; this Lake when it 
Of by a to fre would evety way diſcharge it 
ſe Deſcents ot Declivities: of the 
Ge ** theſe Iſſues and Derivations be- 
ing once made, and ſupplied with new Wa- 
ters puſhing them forwards, : would continue 
their C Courſe till they arriv'd at the Sea; juſt 
— other Rivers do, for theſe would be but ſo 
ne op riſing out of this Lake, and 


not be conſiderably deeper and higher 
eſs or at 


that 


Hp the Fountain than in their Progs 
the Sea. We may as well then expect 


the Leman Lake, for Inſtance, out of which 


the Rhone runs, ſhould ſwell to the tops of 
the Alper on the 'one hand; and the Mountains 
of Switzerland and Burgundy on the other, 
and then ſtop, without overflowing the plain- 
er Countries that lie nd them; as to ſup- 


pole that this Diluvian Lake \ ſhould" riſe to 


the Mountains tops in one Place, _ * dif- 
| t D 3 fuſe 


Py 


1 Aru The Nen f fle Ban AT 
| faſe it, ſell Sf into 2 ee den, | 
anc upon the of. the Sea . 
— Loa beigbth / and depth in the P 
urbeve It ft 1 old, Ae 11 5% 
n Hiſtoryi Thie Uni. 
verſdlit y f peo ©; allo ,atteſted| by 
pes Ae — 2 e Fame-pt is gone 
tough the Birthe, air, ore 97e Records, o 
— — concerning. it, in all parts of this 
and the new- fund World. The bon 
do acknowledge and ſpeak! of it in their Con- 
 tinent; as Acoſta Witneſſeth, and Laet in their 
Hiſtories of them Mart. O, The Chingſes have 
tlle Tr adition of it, which i 18 the. f. eſt AM 
An Nene , d the n qo ye Weſt 
ern parts of Aſia is acknowledg'd we proper 
Seat of it. Not to mention Dęudalions Det 
luge in the European parts, Which ſeems to be 
the ſamie under a diſguiſe: So as you m 
tract the Deluge quite round the Globe; in 
profane Hiſtory; and which is remarkable, 
every one of theſe People have. a Tale 10. tell, 
ſume one way, ome; another, concerning the 
Reſtauration of Mankind; which is an Ar 
ment that they thought all Mankind, deſtroy 
by that — n the old Diſpute between 
the1Sgthians and the Aayptiant for Antiquity, 
_ which Tuſtin mentions; they refer to a former 
Deſtructiom of the World by Water or Fire, 
arch argue whether Nation firſt roſe again, and 
vas original to the other. So the Babylomans, 
Alfyrianit; Phanitians and others, aneationghe | 
Peluge in their Stories, And we capnat with- 
oudtioffeting!Violerice: tb, all Records;and-Auy 
tlibrity, [Divine and Humane, deny rf 
> [11 2 Q hath 
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hath been an uniyer al Delug e upon the Earth; 
if” chers Was an univer al Deluge/ no. 
tion it Was. that 0 990 Maße and that" 8 
Ya ge [crib 'd, an that Winch) we treat oh at 


Thel Conſiderations, think, are ab 
55 Wt to fence that Opinion, co | 
cerning the Limitation "and, Reſtriction 5755 Ft 
Deluge to a particular F or Countries. 
It ought rather to be Ibokt d pon as Evaſion 
indeed than Opinion, ſeeing "ls Aurbors' 4 do 

not offer any poſitive Argument for the Prob 
of it, but depend only upon that negative At. 
gument, That an univerſal Deluge i is a chi 
unintelligible. This fymbline- ſtone we n 
to, FIN Away for the future, and that Men 
all got be put to 83 unhappy Choſce, el 
her to den Matter of Fact wel atteſted; or 
admit an Effect, whereof they cannot ſee n an 
poſſible; Cauſes, And fo having, ſtated an 
propos d the whole Piffculty, Sd tryd all 
ways offer d by others, and found them inef- 
fectual, let us now apply our ſelves by degrees 
to unty the Knor. 

Thel exceſſiye Quantity of Water is the great 
Difficulty, and the Removal of it afterwards; 
Thoſe eight Oceans, lay heavy upon my 
Thoughts, and I caſt about every way to find 
an Expedient, or to find ſome way whereby 
the me Effect might be brought bs abs wi 


leſs Wares and in ſuch a_ manner, that that 


PAGES ht afterwards conveniently be diſ- 
cry, he firſt Thought that came int 
y d upon that Occation, wW as concerhiny 

ws Fo OS. the FER, "which 1 Gin 
8 | "UP 
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night poſſibly at that time be different from 

UE it is at preſent, and come nearer to Plain- 

neſs and Equality in the Surface of it, and ſo 

ght the more eaſily be overflow'd, and the 


mi 
Deluge perform d with leſs Water. This Opi- 
nion concerning the Plainneſs of the firſt Earth, 
I alſo found in Antiquity, mention'd and re- 
fer' d to by ſeveral Interpreters in their Com- 
mentaries upon Cenefis, either upon Occaſion 


ol the Deluge, or of that Fountain which is 


ſaid, Cen. 2.6. to have watered the Face of 
the whole Earth: And a late eminent Perſon, 
the Honour of his Profefſion for Integrity and 
Learning, in his Diſcourſe concerning the Ori- 
gination of Manking, hath made a like Judg- 
ment of the State of the Eaxth before the De- 
luge, , that the Face of it was more ſmooth and 
and regular than it is now. But yet upon ſe- 
cond Thoughts, I eafily ſee that this alone 
would not be ſufficient to explain the Deluge, 
nor to give an Account of the preſent Form of _ 
8 Earth, unequal and mountainous as it is. 
"Tis true this would give a great Advantage 
to the Waters, and the Rains that fell for 
Forty Days together would have à great Pow. 
et over the Earth, being plain and ſmooth; 
but how would theſe Waters be difpos'd of 
when the Deluge ceas'd ? or how could it ever 
ceaſe? Beſides, what means the Diſruption of 
the great Deep, or the great Abyſ7, or what 


anſwers to it upon this Suppoſition ? This was 


aſſuredly of no leſs Conſideration than the 
Rains, nay, I believe, the Rains were but pre- 
Raratory in ſome meaſure, and that the Vio- 
ence and Conſummation of the Deluge d 
o „ Þ *& the 2 pended 


= 


' The Deluge uni Diſſolution'sf 157 Earth. 4# 
2 upon the Diſruption of the great A- 


4 


yls. Therefore I ſaw it neceſſary, to my 
rſt Thought, concerning the Smoothneſs and 
Plainneſs of the Antediluvian Earth, to add 
a ſecond, concerning the Diſruption and Dif- 
ſolution of it; for as it often happens in Earth-' 
6 * when the exterior Earth is burſt a- 
under, and a great Flood of Waters iſſues 
out, according to the Quantity and Force of 
them, an Inundation is made in thoſe ma 
more or leſs; ſo I thought, if that Abyſs lay 
under Ground and round the Earth, and we 
ſhould fuppoſe 'the Earth in this manner to be 
broken in ſeveral Places at once, and as it 
were a general Diſſolution made, we might 
ſuppoſe that to make a general Deluge, as 
well as a particular Diſſolution often makes a 
articular. But 1 will not anticipate here the 
xplication we intend to give of the univer- 
{al Deluge in the following Chapters; onl 
this previous Intimation we may gather ſome 
Hopes, it may be, that the Matter is not fo 
de ornes as the former Repreſentation might 
poſſibly make us fancy it. 
_ Give" me leave to add farther: in this Place, 
that it hath been obſery'd by ſeveral, from the 
_ Contemplation of Mountains and Rocks and 
Precipices, of the Channel cf the Sea, and of 
Iflands, and of Subterraneous Caverns, that 
the Surface of the Earth, or the exterior Re- 
gion which we inhabit, hath been broke, -and 
the parts of it diſlocated : And one might in- 
ſtance more particularly in ſeveral Parcels of 
Nature, that retain ſtil] the evident Marks of 
Fraction and Ruin; and by their preſent 
Raney 3 7: + 


.\Fhbe Theory of tbe EA AX. 
x and Paſture ſhow, that they have been 
in an l de 2 ge e to ano- 
her. % We. Ehe Pe here aſter to 
5 of th 


4 


give. an Acc: Plano na, from 
Which ſevera have rightly argu d and conclu- 
ded ſome general Rupture or Ruin in the ſu- 
perkicial parts of the Earth. But this Ru, it. 
is true, hey as i e and explain d { S 
55 ways, ſome th that it was made 

e 5 after the Go of the Earth:; 


ppoſe the nel of the Sea to, 
tay been Y e d, and — ang Ca- 
vere a6 the Jame rims. e ben 8 
ſion of ſome parts of the Earth, and an 
truſſon and Elevation of others to make them 
room. Others 7 it to have come not 
all at once, but by degrees, at ſeveral times, 
and in ſeveral Ages, from kite and ac- 
cidental Cauſes, as the Earth falling in upon 
Fires under Ground, or Water esting away 
the lower Parts, Vapours 8 42 . 
breaking out, an other On the Ea 
true, I am not of 
theſe Explications ; and we ſha —5 at LN 25 
hereafter, when we haye propos d and ſtated 
our own Theory, e to th nt ſuch Caulc 
Be, bring the, into 2 fe ror 
tion we no ut in the mea 
time, we may +: _ ule, of theſe Op k 
nions in general, as not to, be ſtartlęd at ls 
Doctrine, concerning the Breaking or Diſolu 
tion of the exterior Earth 3:1fog 4n all Apes 
2 | Ace of Nature hath vok 9 
ak of ad gbene babe la. oy 
stern 1 Dt 1,9 
1100 | | 
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om mp br in any M4 Wh great 7 
i hich 25 7575 the Portions of it; 
| 5 happens in all Ruins — — 
= A e = 1 OY the parts of the Ruins 
ar ga and xible. Then what can have 
9 4855 e and Mien of a Ruin, than 
hs and Cliffs, whether upon the 
Sea 288 on _ the. Sides of Mountains 2 
what 0 N ne broke, than they 
850 and ben r Rocks, or great bulky 
Stones Gy ten ſcatter d near the Feet of 
the. other, whether. 3 in the Sea, or upon the | 
Land, are She not manifeſt Fragments, and 
Pieces of tho e greater Maſſes ? F bags 799 
oſture 
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. 
Poſture of theſe Rocks, which is oſten leaning 
or recumbent, or proſtrate, ſhows to the Eye; 
that they have had a Fall, or ſome kind of Diſ- 
location from their natural Site: And the fame 
thing may be obſerv'd in the Tracks and Re- 
gions of che Earth, which very ſeldom for 10 
Miles together have any regular Surface or 
Continuity one with another, but lie high and 
Jow, and are variouſly inclin d ſometimes one 
way, fometimes another, without any Rule 
or Order. Whereas I ſee no Reaſon but the 
Surface of the Land ſhould. be as regular'as 
that of the Water in the firſt Production of it; 
and the Strata or Beds Within lie as even. 
This J am ſure of, that this Diſpofition of the 
Elements, and the parts of the Earth, out- 
ward and inward, hath ſomething irregular 
and unnatural in it, and manifeſtly ſhews us 
the Marks or Footſteps of ſome kind of 
Ruin and Diſſolution; which we ſhall ſhew 
you, in its due place, happen d in fuch a way, 
that at the ſame time a general Flood of Wa- 
ters would neceſſarily over- run the Face of 
the whole Earth. And by the ſame fatal blow, 
the Earth fell out of that regular Form, where- 
in it was produc'd at firſt, into all theſe Irre- 
gularities which we fee in its preſent Form 
and Compoſition; ſo that we ſhall give there- 
by a double Satisfaction to the Mind, both to 
Mew it a fair and intelligible account of the 
general Deluge, how the Waters came upo 
the Earth, and how they retutn'd into their 
| * "Channels again, and left the Earth habitable; 
and"likewjle to thew it how the Mountains 


Were 


% 
| 


The Dilage wid Diſſlanion of the Earth. a 
were brought forth; and the Channel of the 

Sea diſcover'd: How all thoſe: iti 
came in the or Face of the Earth, and 


thoſe empty Vauſts and Caverns in its Bowelt; 
_ 'which- things are no leſs matter of Admiration 


than the Flood it ſelf. 98914613 Ort Siehe 
But 1 muſt beg leave to draw a Curtain be- 
fore the Work for a while, and to keep your 
Patience à little in ſuſpenſe, till Materials are 
prepar d, und all things rendy to repreſent and 
explain What we have propos d. Yet I hope 
in the mean time to entertain the Mind 'with 
Scenes no leſs pleaſing, though of quite ano- 
ther Face and Order: for we muſt now retumn 
to the beginning of the World, and lock up- 
on the firſt Rudiments of Nature, and that 
dark but fruitſul Womb, out of which all 
„I mean the Chaos : For this is 


things ſprang 
the matter which we muſt next work upon, 
and it will be no unpleaſing thing to obſerve, 
how that rude Maſs will ſhoot it ſelf into ſe- 
veral Forms, one after another, till it comes at 
length to make an habitable World. The 
ſteady Hand of Providence, which keeps all 
things in Weight and Meaſure, being the in- 
viſible Guide of all its Motions. Theſe Mo- 
tions we muſt examine from ſirſt to laſt, to 
ind out what was the Form of the Earth, and 
What wras the Place or Situation of the Ocean, 
or the great Abyſs, in that firſt State of Nature: 
Which two things being deter mind, we ſhall 
be able to make a certain Judgment, what 
kind of Diſſolution that Earth was capable af, 
and vrhether from — 


fiction of the Reader, we ill / here mark the 


whole Work, and a general Review ef Na- 
866 — ———_ 
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Au Deluge would follow; withalahe Conley 
- Yuenoes-of ieods I; wot ha576h6 5 22 
>0;zIn'the mean time, for the Zaſe and 


Onder and Diſtribution of the firſt Bo, which 
we divide into three Seſmtionst; Whereof the 
ſuſt is cheſe three Chapters paſt!: in the ſocond 
Section we will ſhew; that theo Harth before 
mofa different Frame and Form 

om the pr arne and ;cand; particylarlyof 
Hok h Sem. 45 nde it ſubijettton Hiſſolution: 
— — ey Andi — 

it to ge. in 

we:ſhaltapply — particular- 
— — Nas 3 — 
tlunder ali its Conditions of the heighthof 
the Watersg of /theit Uniyetſality, of. che Ur- 
ſtruction of the World by theme rand lof their 
retiring afterwards from the Earths and this 
Section will conſiſt ofothe Fourth, Ritthz Sith, 
Seventh and Eighth Chapters. In ther Thin 
Section we prove che ſame Diſſolntion from 
the Effects /and-Codfequences:of it; or from 
the Qontemplation of the ꝑreſont a of the 
Harth: And here an account is given fiſthe 
Origin of Mountains, of Suhterbanedus Wa- 
crers'and Caverns, of ae great Ohannel of che 
Sea, and of the firft:Produttion of Iflands am 
ehoſe things are the Contents of the Ninth, 


Tenth and Eleventh Chapters. Then, in the 


laſt Chapter, we make a general Review-of the 


ture; chat by / comparing them together, their 


pear: 


The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. % 
. Here-{everat' collateral Argument ue 
Eden for-Confltriarion of the preceding The- 
ory,! and forme Reffections are made'uporithe 
ſtate of the Other Planets compar'd' with che 
Earth. > And laſfiy, what Accounts ſocvur 
have been given by others of the preſent Form 
ard Irregularit ies of the Earth, are examind 
and ſhe wid inſuffictent. And-this > 
be ee this Subje.” | 

:e io Min 2820 It i Sin hn 
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"That the Eurth e WE an Origin, 


"ah "were "or" Eternity 1 og 
© Ariſtotle. ''T'he frft role Rs onr 
Lai w öh. That the Auteufluviun 


b W of a Bifferem Form and Confirtt- 
tion the Thi i prov'd H Di- 
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E are 0 W 0 enquire is the-Ori- 
ginal of the Earth, and in what Form 
it was built at firſt, that we may lay 
00h Penndariot-forthe following Tivep deep 
and ſure. It hath been the general Opinion 
and Conſent: of the Learned of all Nations, 
that. the Barth aroſe from 4 Chaos. This is 
atteſted by Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane; 
on 2 whom ſo great à part of the 
n World have . their Oracle or 
Idol, hach mainta in d the Eternity of the Earth, 
and che Eternity of Mankind ; that Mg 
e h: 


Te Theory of the EAX WT 
and the World were from Everlaſting, and in 
that very Form they are in now, with Men 
and Women and all living Creatures, Trees 


and Fruit, Metals and Minerals, and what- 


ſoever is of natural Production. We ſay all 


theſe things aroſe and had their firſt Exiſtence 


or Production not ſix thouſand Vears ago: He 
faith, they have ſubſiſted thus for ever, thro 
an infinite Series of paſt Generations, and 
ſhall continue as long, without firſt or laſt : 
And if ſo, there was neither Chaos, nor any 


other beg 


inning to the Earth. This takes a- 
way the Subject of our Diſcourſe, and there- 
fore we muſt firſt. remove this Stone out of the 

Way, and prove that the Earth had an Origi- 
nal, and that from a Chaos, before we ſhew 

how it aroſe from a Chaos, and what was the 
firſt habitable Form that it ſettled into. 

We are aſſur d by Divine Authority, that 
the Earth and Mankind had a beginning; Mo- 


ſes ſaith, In the me Cod made 1 ; Hea- 


vent and the Earth. Speaking it as of a cer- 
tain Period or Term from whence he counts 
the Age of the World. And the ſlame;Mpſes 
tells us, that Adam was the firſt Man, and Eve 
the firſt Woman, from whom ſprung; the Race 
of Mankind; and this within the Compaſs of 
ſix thouſand Years. We ate allo aſſured from 
the Prophets, and our Chriſtian Records, that 
the World ſhall have an End, and that by a 
general Conflagration, when all Mankind 
de deſtroy d, Wich the Form and all the Fur- 
niture of the Earth. And as this proves the ſe- 
cond part of Ariſtotle's Doctrine to be falſe im- 


1:3 mediately, 
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rediately 0 et i le Eby a true Cod, 
f ſeQuence 5 5 hath, an. IT bad a be 2 
Wie! 1 pk 13 Ae Was n hot Ete 
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if of the-Earth a Map hs 
re, we 1 d refute 1e ſame Voctri 
of Ariſtot afura — — Wit We.W1 
firſt: cohfider- 7s Fornq . of th he Eatth by and the 
ankind; and th ſheiv 5 lain Evidence 12 
bſervation, neither. 1165 them to have 
Eternal. Tis natural to the Mind of. 1270 
cotilider that which is compdund, as, 15 
been ones "more fi imple ;. W ether that Com- 
pofſtion be 4 Mixture of many In; 2 as. 


ines of 0 the Of: 
from . 


molt Terreſtrial Bodies are, ort whether, Ll | 


Organical but eſpecially if it be Organical 
For. a chin That Tce 4 of a multitude of 
Pieces apt tly Join d, we cannot. ut. conceive to 
905 Nd thole Pieces, At, ohe time or anot ther. 
ür together. *Twere hard to conceive er 
5 Farch, "waoſe Pces' Were never Je 
rite one from Another, nor ever in, any ot _ 
Form chan that of a Watch, Or an eternal 
Howe, \ Whole Materials were, never alunder,.. 
but Na * in the form of. an Houſe. And. 
'tis A8 har 
Eternal World: Theſe are made up of more. 
various Subſtance G more Ingredients, and . 
to à far greater Com ton; and the living 


"Boox I. part 


to conceiye an Eternal Earth. or an 
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rde upon * Grounds 5 43 55 
e goes; yet 1 gliel: {s what Anlyer (2 
a time hi Follower to this Ar- 
lation They would ſay ter . 15. not. | 
{ime Reaſon for Natural Rings, as. for 
Arend, though equally compa ned. 19 5 
tificial things could not be from Eterni e 
cue they ſuppoſe Man, by wh 
were made, pre-exiſten t to them; the 1 
man muſt be before Fn Work, and. vie 
ver hath e thing before it, is. 265 Ete 
But may not me thin ng be aid, of . 
ral things ? 50 not moſt o them require the 
Aion f the Sun, and the lafle es oy, 
| Heavens for their Production, ah 2205 
parations than 1 5 things 7251 
0 eie neceſſary 9.0; ge 
On aße tion of Metals and Mine. 
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The Daluga and Dip. Earth. 
of; che Sun, to e 
and the Seeds. Nay,:actotding to. Ariſtotle, 
tis not Man by himſelf that begets a Mai, but 
the Sun is his Coadjutor. You ſee then? 
ag neceſſary that the Sud ithat purges ws 
man of Nature, ſhould; pre-exiſt to Natural 
es produc d in or uponthe Earth, as — 
ſhould ;pretexift to Arrificiak So that 
the; Earth under that For in and Conſtitution 
it. no hatt could no more be Eternal, than 
2. Statue on Temple, or any work of Art? 
I Fang tr —— Earth is un-. 
der at nt, me preter- natural, 
like 2 Statum made andi breken again; and 
h ſtillotheleſs Appenrante or Pretence of 
Etetnal. If the Elements had lain in 
that Order to one another ds Ariſtetlethath 
diſpos d them, and as fem to be their fin 
Dilpoſition; the Earth-attogether in 2 Maſp in 
the middles at tonvards the Cintre !:then the 
Vater in/ a Spherical Mai About that p c 
Ait above The Water, and them aS peIe f 
Fire; ab hw ðͤẽd, in the bigheſt Circle df the 
Aire, He theyrhad laing Hy in this: Polare 
there might have been/{dme Pretence that 


i debe e that dni 
inciauhicts 


legmyt be theit; Original Foſtureq 
Nature lad rk plat'd them. But che Ferm 
aud Hhſturei gur find them in 4rpreſenttis' very 
e, hand aceοding til hib Doctrine muſt 
as unnatura} ind violet; md 
——— borne e, => 
petpetual;norcan ha vecbediſο Ne 
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DR TIS woos , bangs wth 
tion againſt this Opinion. If this preſent State 
and Form of th Bach had been oh Eterni- 
it would have long e er this deſtroy d it 
and chang di it fel: The Mountains fink- 
ing by degrees into the Valleys, and into the 
Sea, and the Waters riſing above the Earth; 
which Form it would certainly have come into 
ſooner or later, and in it continud drowned 
and; uninhabitable, ſor all ſueceeding Genera- 
tions. For tis certain, that the Mountains and 
higher parts of the Earth gro leſſer and lef- 
ſer from Age to Age; and that from many 
Cauſes, ſometimes the Roots e them are 
weaken d and eaten by 'Subterraneous oh 
and ſometimes they are torn -and”tumbl 
don by Earthquakes, and fall into thoſe 
Caverns that are under them; and tho thoſe 
violant Cauſes are not conſtant, or univer- 
ſal; yet if the Earth had ſtood from Eternity, 
there is not a Mountain would have eſcapd 
this Fate in one Age or other. The Courſe 
of theſe Exhalations or Fires would have 
reach d them all ſooner or later, if through 


inſinite Ages had ſtood to them. 
But there are alſo other Cauſes that conſume 
chem inſenſſbly, amd make them fink by de- 


grees; and thoſe are chiefly the Winds, Rains, 
and. Storms, and Heat of the Sun without; 
and within, the ſoaking of Water and Springs, 
with Streams and Currents in their Veins and 
Crannies. - Theſe two ſorts ob Cauſes would 
certainly reduce all the Mountains of the 
Earth, in tract of time, to Equality; «x 


** 


and. this Form, of it had been its firſt original 


| | AT a> deed} Dn 4, 
The BA? and Be of ihe Earth 
her 1ay them all under Water! For whatlo 

Ver moulders or is wallit away from them, 4s 
carried down, into. the lower Grounds, and 

Into dhe Fes aud deine js, eyet_brought 

back again by any Circulation ; Their Lolles 

are not repair d, nor any proportionable Re- 

*cruits made from any other parts of Nature. 

So as the eher parts of the Eatth being con- 

'Einually ſpending, and the wer continually 

($4ining, they mult of neceſſity at length come 

ko an Equality ; and the Waters that lie in the 
lower parts. and in the Channels, thoſe Chan- 

nels and Valleys being flrd up with Earth, 

Would be thr it out and riſe every where up- 

on the Surface, of the Earth ;, which new Poſt 
when they had once ſeiz d on, they would ne- 

ver quit | not would any thing be able to 


Aiſpolſeſs tem; for "ris their natural Place and 
Situation which they always tend to, and 

which there is no Progreſs nor e 20 
of Nature. So that the Earth would have 
been, both gew, and from, innumerable Ge- 
nerations Before this, all under Water and un- 


$i Po bad ſtood from Everlaſting, 


g 


Form. A 
Nor can be doubt of this Argumentation, 
that conſiders the Coherence of it, and wWill 
allow time enough for the effect. I do not 
155 the Earth would be reduc d to this unin- 
habitable Form in ten thouſand Years time, 
ai I believe it would: but take twenty, 
F you PEAS, take an hundred thouſand, take 
A million, *tis all one, for you may take the 
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{ onuments' of t reeks and 
Romani; and allow. them but tim ' enough, 
aud they will of therhſelves | bez Woo the 
Acks. in a into 
| Ne" But if we Add to theſe %* thoſe o 
Fee d 757 that work with 
More Violence, and tlie 1 of the 110 
05 Gr 1 5 bog oo * A 
d, rea nk them ower, we 
ren tlie e . make che effect 9201 


WE ally gt 1 more be N 
4 gainſt this Ariſtotelian Doctrine, that mak 

e preſent Form of the Earth to 2m been 
from Eternity; for the Truth is, this wh 
Book. is one continped Argument 2 * th 
Opinion ; ſhewing that it bath. de facſo chang d 
Its Form; both in that we have proy d 10 
1. was not capable of an utuverſal Deluge in 


fi 4+ & 


this Form, confequently"y was once under 


large Pere throughout the Third and 


Fourth Sections, Fen it I been broken 
* | . 


/ 
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diffbbv/&/\-WE add one Conlidert- 

tion more migen it had bd nlwWAyb under 
this Perm, ic would haveqbeen under Fife, af 
ir had not! been under Water; and the Con 
Migration, Wicht it is cc undetgb, d have 
ovefthkém ir leng cer the For St. Patyr 
N —. the way rene Earth 2 

pov to the/ Ante- diludiun; and 

the — preſent Form and 46n,” are 
2 be conſumed by Fife ä 
ver underſtands the Progreſs and Revolutions 
f Nature, zul ſee that neither the 
Form of che Barth, nor its frſt Forth, Were 
permanent und immutable Forms, 
ſient anti: tempbrary by their own- Frame! nd 
Oonſtitueidn Which the Author of a 
After certain Periods of times b had | deft 
Ching@andforrDeſtrudion. - My" 
Thus much for the x Earth, 
kt could not hive been form Eternity, 45 Ari 
totle pretended, in the Form it hath.” 
let's conſider the Origination of Mankind; 
andi chat we ſhall find could much. leſs be Exer. 
mall than the other; for whatſoever deſtr 
the Form of the Earth, wopyld alſd defife 
Mankind; and befides, there its many pa 
cular Marks and Arguments, that the 2 
rations 6f Mef have not been from Everlaſt! 
ing. All Hiſtory, and all Monuments of An- 
tiquity of 'what kind ſoever; are but of a few 
thouſand of Years date; we have ftill the Me- 
mory of the golden Age; of the firſt ſtate of 
Nature, and ow Mortals liv'd then in Inno- 
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1 Benet x1 ** 
je that are neceſſary or uſeful > +. 
mane Liſe, bath been within the Knowledge 


= 7 — was the Geography 


ol. the Ancients, how imperfect their Know- 


ledge of the Earth, how imperſect their Na- 
vigat ion? Can v imagine, if there had been 


Men from Eyerlaſting, a Sea as now, and all 


: ping as een have, 


that Men could have been ſo ignorant, both 
oß the Land and of the Sea, as tis manifeſt 
ping — 1 — 0 — bad 
very different Fancies concerning igure 
SEED. es i — NO! — 


ap he Tom 
the Torrid, PR —_—_— 
Tl. oi. think it ſtrange, —_ that 
for of the, World, which we give it, 
t Men ſhould. not have made. more Pro- 
rels 197015 Kno ledge of theſe but 
poſſible, is jt; then, if you ſuppole them 
ve . from — They had the 
2 and Paſſions that we have, the ſame 
otives that ay have, can wer then imagine, 
neither the Ambition of Princes,; nor In: 
teteſt or Gain — i 2 Perſons, not Curioſi 
ty and che Deſi of Knowledge, nor the Glo- 
7 93 —— nor any other Paſſion or 
Conſiderat ion could ever move them in that 
endleſs time, to try their Fortunes upon the 
Sea, and know { heit more of — Word | 
— inhabited ? Though yau ſhould gone 
them. genera lly ſtupid, which there is no rea- 
ſan to do, yet in a Courſe of infinite de 


1 there wopld be ſome. g. 


ome 


Things above the reſt. We have done mote 
within the of our little World, which 
ve can but count (as to this) from the genel 
ral Deluge, than thoſe Eternal Men had done 
in their innumerable Ages fore going. 
vou will ſay it may be, they had noe the 
Advantages and Opportunities for Navigation 
as we have, and for Diſcoveries ; becauſe the 
uleof the Loadſtone, and the Mariners Needle 
was not then knoun. But that's the wonder 
that either that Invention, or any other ſnould 
not be to light till T other Day, if the 
World had ſtood from Eternity. I ſay this or 
any other practical Invention; for ſuch things, 
when they are once found out and known, 


are not eaſily loſt again, becauſe they are of 


daily Uſe, And tis in moſt other practical 


by what degrees improv d, and how few of 
them brought to any Perfection till of late 
Ages. All the Artificial and Mechanical World 
is, in a manner; new; and what you may call 


What relates to Government, and Laws; to 
Wars and Diſcipline; we can trace theſe things 
to their Origin, or very near it. The Uſe of 


Money and of Coins, nay the Uſe of the ve. 


y Elements; for — — us of the firſt In- 
vention of Eire by Prometheus, and the em- 


ploying of Wind or Water to turn the Mills 
and grind their Corn was ſcarce known before 


may 


Artbas in Navigation; we generally know their 
Original and Hiſtory: who the Inventors, and 
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58 han Th Theſis — 


may think nothing Eternal here they teh 
I — 
Themeaſurey oſ Time for 


Life; the divitling it into — 
laſttuments Lor thoſe Purptſes, are not of an 
unknown, Date : Ven the Arts for preparing 
Food and Cloathing, Medidines and Medica- 
ments, Building, Civil and Military; Letters 
and Writing, which are the Foundations of 
the Morld Civih: Theſe, with all their Reti- 
mud of leſſer Arts and —— 


chem, Hiſtory and Tradition tell us, 


chen had their beginning, or were very im- 


of their Inventors and 
d. The World hath 
not ſtood ſo. long but we can ſtill: run it up to 
— gee when Mortals liv'd by 
plain Nature; when there 4s but one Trade 
in the World, one Calling; to look to then 
Flocks ; and afterwards to Till the 
grew leſs liberal: And ma 
not reaſonably think this — of 
Mankind, or very near it ? If Man be a Crea- 
ture both naturally ſagacious to find out its 
own,Conveniencies; and naturally ſociable and 
inclin'd to live im a Community, à little time 
would make them ſind out and furniſſi them 
ſelves with what was neceſſary in theſe two 
Life, and 
the Convenienciesof Societies; they would hoe 
have liv d infinite Ages unprovided of chem. 
If you lay Neceſſity is the Mother of Arts and 
Inventions; and there was nd Neceſſity be- 
therefore theſe Things were ſo ſlow- 


ly 


perfect; and howana! 
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D i e gradual 

Is certain the Ward 

Was we lo w ewo Thouſand 

S e 21 
1 

A three Hundred Years; notwithſtanding 

Caſualties, the —— — Men doubles. 


H. chen the Earth had ſtopd from Everlaſting, 


it had, been overſtockt long e er this, 450 


would not have been capable to contain ats 


ban ita Lam ag and Millions of Ages 
ſufficiently 
verſal Deluges 


and there is till. room 
er An we muſe vt By 1 wn: 
and Conflagrations to deſteoy 


3 9 that the Earth was not 
capable of a Deluge in this preſent Form, not 


would have been in this Form after a Confla- 
gration, Ariſſotle doth not admit of theſe uni- 
* Changes, nor any that hold the * — 


e | 


an ——— there was 


the. Earth is not yet 
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de Eternal. But to returg to 
Sur 5 £143 un at” YL 0 
h2We have ſpoken 0 f praticll Arts F 
Lyentions uſe in hu e Life; then for 5 
Stetical Learhing and Sciences, there is 


hin yee'Fhih'd"or "rompleattn thels Uh 


tion of latter Ages. How little Hath been dil- 
ode red till of late, either of Gur Oh Bodies, 
zr of the Body of the Eürth, and of the 


"What is known hath been chiefly” the peel 


Functions or Motions of Nitare In either ? 
What more obvious, one would think, thin 
the Circulation of the Blbod'? - What can 


more excite our Curioſſe7 than che Yow- 
ing and ebbing of the Sei? Than the N. 


tüte of Metals and Minerals ? Theſe 
either 
his! 


—— or were at leaſt till 

ge; Which ſeems to me to have made 

= Honey! rr eſs than all Ages before put to- 

beginning of the World. How 

e is iſ by that Teſs Ages were 5552 
nal e That the Eternal Studies of our Fore 

'thers could not effect ſo much ag a few Years 
have done of late e And the whole Maſs 


 Kihowledge"inthis Earth doth not ſeem to 


o great, but that a few. Ages more, Wit 
tw ) or three happy Genius in them, ma 
bring to light all that we are capable to un- 
derſtand in this ſtate of Mortality. 

To theſe Arguments enen the be Nl 
ty of the Barth, and the Origin of Mankind, 
I Kno. there are ſome ſuing Excuſes mage, 
but they can have little effect upon thoſe In 


| Waere have choſen. And Would ask 


tLoſe 
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_ thoſe Eternaliſts one fair Queſtion; Wat Mac 


is there that they could expect or deſire of the 
Novelty of a World, that is not found in this 


Or what Mark is there of Eternity that s 
found in this?! If chen their Opinion be with- 


ont any poſitive Argument, and againſt all 
jected as unreaſonable upon all Accounts! 
"Tis not the bold aſſerting of a Thing. char 


makes it true; or that makes it (credible © 


zuinſt Evidence. If one ſhould aſſert that 
ach an one had liv'd from all Eternity 
and 1 could bring Witneſſes that "knew 

Sacking Child, and others that remeni 


him a Su hot 
bred him à School- boy, E think it would be At 
fair Proof, that the Man was not Eternal. 8 


if there be Evidence, either in Reaſon or Hiſo 


tory; that it is not very many Ages ſince Nad 
ture was in- her Minority, as dppears by al 
thoſe Inſtandes wWe have given above; tome! 
whereof trace her down to der very Infaney : 
This, 4 think; may be taken for a good Prot” 
that ſhe is not Eternal. And I do not doubt. 
but if the Hiſtory of the World was writ” 
Philoſophically, giving an Account of che ſe. 
veral States of Mankind in feveral Ages, and 
by 'what Steps or Degrees they came from 
their firſt Rudeneſs or Simplicity to that Or- 
der of Things, both Intellectual and Civil, 


which the World is advancd to at preſent,” 


That alone would be a full Conviction, that 
the Earth and Mankind had a 
the Story of Rome, how it roſe from à mean 
Otiginal, by what degrees it ann 

por 


NG, 


Appearatices in Nature, it may be juſtly re- 


beginning. A 
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the manner of it, andeto 
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tneſs, doth ſatisfy us ſye- 


ty well that the Roman Empire was not ter- 
W vine lo ehe el eee 
Thus much-concerning. the; Tempora] Ori- 
gipah of the Earth We. aenowd? conſider 
| few how it roſe 
frame Chaos, dodo not remember that a 
efthe Angientg that acknoyledge! the Eart 
to had had an Original, did deny that Origi- 
nal to have beendfrom-a Chaos. We arg als 
furid of both fram; the Authority of. Myjes, 
who faith, that in the beginning the Earth 
was Toh, Balu, without Fotm and Void 
fluid, dark, cotius c Mas, Without Piſtincr 
tion of Elements; and made upof all Vatiety: 
ofRarts, but without Order, any determinate = 
Form which, is-the -true ;eſcription: of 1 
Chaos: And ſo it is underſtood b the gene- 


ral. Conſent of refers, both Hebrew and 
Chriſtian. -- We:need not; therefore. ſpend any 


time here to pp, that the Oxigi of the 
Earth was, fromia Chaos, ſeeing that is agreed: 
on by all that give it any Origin. Hut we will 
proceed immediately: to examine. into What 
Borni it firſt vale when it cameogut.ot that 
Chads 1 o hat was the, primgval Form gf 
the Earth, that continued till: the Deluga, and: 
how dhe Deluge depended upon it, and up 
ontitꝭ· Piſſolu tion: iv 
And that We may proceed in thisknquaty 
byrſuch eaſy ſteps as.any: ons, mah read fal: 
lawyrve wildivideit into Three DrohH en 
whereof the firſt is this int general,; e 
bus Fon 


wd 


i\thg Earth, had 9 — . — 
4. ae eee ben Deluge; 


Te ee . 


f Water as 
e brought upon the Earth, nor 


ard ap,yyey remayen from it. Hut we 
22 21 Our ſelves with that Proof 
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* „ The Thidry ef "the Ever 
able Change or Alterat eration, and . 8 
Ill be ang 


we believe (fay rind ta 

What: . of ation is t 
of ſuch u Revolution, renner es con will be. 
diflolv'd; and the Heavens #nd the Earth con- 
ſum'd with Fire, as your'Propheeies preten 2 
So from the Permanency and Gy — ry of 
Nature hitherto,” Wee 6s 

I0o this! 


and Immutability for 
Apoſile anſwers, — as willing tö for- 


get thar the Heavens and the Earth 
ular Form land Conſtitution as to Wa- 
ter; by reaſon Whereof the World that ther 
wasjperiſhit by a Deluge And the Heavens 
and the Earth that are now, orf ſince the De- 
luge; Have a particular Conſtitution in refe- 
rence to Fire, by reaſon whereof: they are ex. 
posd-to another ſort of Deſtructiom or Diſſo- 
ſution, namely by Fire, or by an univerfat 
Conflagration. The Words of the A 
2 f verſe 5, 6, 5. are theſe; For 
Ant e 

= od ithes: 7 yo — and the Earth, 
conſiſtin aber, an ater; or (as 
render 10 9 —— ont of the Water, 20150 
Water : An herely the World that then was; be- 
Ao overfiom'd with Mater, periſſi 

avens and the "Earth that: are How? by the 


Word u kept in ſtove, d unto Rye 
5 the Day of hes — _—_— have 


occafion, it may be, hereafter to give a füll Il 
luſtration of theſe. Words; but t preſent we- 
ſhalt only take notice of this in general, that 
the Apoltle bere doth hui) intimate ſome 


N difference 


old bad 


, 
ngly ignorunt of, that! by the ley 


4. But 'the 


luge, as this is ſubject to periſh by Conflagra- 
tion. And as this is the general Air and Im- 
portance of this Diſcogyſe of the Apoftle's; 


which every one at firſt fight would diſcover'; 


ſo we may in ſeveral particular ways prove 


from it our firſt Propoſition, which now we 


muſt return to; (ig.) That the Form and 
Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Earth was dif- 
ferent from that of the preſent Eartb. This 
may be infer'd from the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe, 


firſt, becauſe he makes an oppoſition betwixt 


theſe two Earths,or theſe two natural Worlds; 
and that not only in reſpe& of their Fate, the 


one periſhing by Water, as the other will pe- 


riſh by Fire, but alſo in reſpect of their diffe- 
rent Diſpoſition and Conſtitution leading to 


this different Fate; for otherwiſe his fifth verſe 


| ts ſuperfluous, and his Inference in the ſixth un- 
grounded; you ſee he premiſeth in the fifth 
verſeas the ground of his Diſcourſe, what the 
Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Heavens and 
Earth was, and then infers from it in the ſixth 
verſe, that they therefore periſht in a Deluge 
of Water. Now if they had been the ſame 
with ours, there had neither beer any ground 


for making an Oppoſition betwixt them, nor 


any ground of making a contrary Inference as 
to their Fate. Beſides, in that he implies that 
the Conſtitution of the Antediluvian Earth was 
ſuch, as made it ſubject to a Deluge; he ſhews 

BOOK I. F that 
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be Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 65 
diffetence that was between the old World 
and the preſent World, in their Form and 
Conſtitution; or betwixt the Antediluvian 
and the preſent Earth, by reaſon of which 
difference, that was ſubject to periſh by a De- 
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that it was different from the Conſtitution of 

the preſent Earth for the Form of that is ſuch, 
as makes it rather incapable of a Deluge, as. 
we have ſhewn in the ſecond Chapter. Then 
weare to obſerve further, that — he ſaith 
(Verſe 6.) that the firſt World periſh'd in a 
Deluge, or was deſtroy d by it; this is not to 
be underſtood. of the Animate World only, 
Men and living Creatures, but of the Natu- 
ral World, and the Frame of it; for he had 
deſcrib d it before by the Heavens and the 
Earth, which make the Natural World. And 
the Objection of the Atheiſts, or Deiſts ra- 
| ther, which he was to anſwer, proceeded up- 
on the Natural World. And laſtly, this pe- 
riſhing of the World in a Delu e, is ſet a- 
inſt, or compar d with the periſhing of the 
World. ; in the Conflagration, when the Frame 
of Nature will be diſſolv d. We. muſt there- 
fore, ; according to the Tenor of the Apoſtle's 
arguing, ſuppoſe, that the Natural World was 
deſtroy'd or periſh'd in the Deluge; and ſee- 
ing it did not periſh as to Matter and Subſtance, 
it muſt be as to the Form, Frame and Com- 
poſition of it, that it periſh'd ; and conſequent- 
ly, the preſent f is of another —— and 
Frame from what it had before the Deluge; 
which was the thing to be proved. | 
. Laſtly, Let us conſider —— it is the Apo- 
tle tells theſe Scoffers that they were igno- 
rant of: Not that there was a Deluge, they 
could not be ignorant of that; nor doth he 
tell them that they were. But he tells them 
* e were n that che Hognens 4 
e. 
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the Earth of old were ſo and ſo conſtituted, 
after a different manner than they are now, 
and that the State of Nature was chang d at 
255 Deluge; if they had known. or attended 

they had made no "909 Objection, 1 


| Conflagration, of the World. They 
- pretended. that there had been no Change in 
Nature fince the beginning, and: the Apoſtle 
in anſwer tells them, that they are willingly 
ignorant of the firſt Conſtitution of the Hea- 
vens, and the Earth, and of that Change and 
Diſlolution that happen d to them in the De- 
luge; and how the preſent Heavens and 
Earth have 2 Cenftimution s whereby 
in like manner they are expos'd, in God's due 
time; to be conſum'd or diflolv'd by. Fire. 
This is the plain, ealy and natural Import of 
the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe; thus all the parts of 
itare coherent, and the Senſe genuine and ap- 

poſite, and this is a full Confirmation of our 
firſt and general Aſſertion, That the Antedi- 
luvian Earth was of © another Form from the 
preſent Earth. This bath been obſerv'd for- 
merly by ſome of the Ancients from this 
Text, bes that it hath not been generally ob- 
ſery'd; was partly becauſe they had no Theo- 
ry to back uch an Interpretation, and make 
it intelligible; and partly becauſe they did 
not obſerve, that the Apoſtle's Diſcourſe here 
was an Argumentation, and not a bare Affir- 
mation, or {imple Contradiction to thoſe that 

rais d the Scruple ; tis an Anſwer upon a 
n UG he aw and Gen intets, 
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8 The Then of the EARTH. 
in the ffth and ſiæth Verſes, concerning the 


Deluge; and in the ſeventh, concerning the 
Conflagration. And when I had diſcover'd 
in my Thoughts from the Conſideration of the 
Deluge, ws; other natural Reaſons, that the 


Earth was certainly once in another Form, it 


was a great Aſſurance and Confirmation to 
me, when I reflected on this place of St. 
Peter's; which ſeems to be ſo much directed 
and intended for the ſame Purpoſe, or to teach 
us the ſame Conclufion, that though I deſign d 


_ chiefly a Philoſophical Theory of theſe things, 


yet I ſhould not have thought we had been 
juſt to Providence, if we had neglected to 
take Notice of this Paſſage and Sacred Evi- 
dence; which. ſeems to have Bin lee us on 


ne any of the Chaos from whence 


the firſt Earth aroſe. ' 


We need not upon this Occaſi jon ke a 
particular Deſcription'of the Chaos,” but only 
conſider it as a fluid Maſs, or a Maſs of all 
ſorts of little Parts and Particles of Matter 
mixt together, and floating in Confuſion, one 
with another. 'Tis' impoſſible that the Sur- 
face of this Maſs ſhould be of ſüch a Form 
and Figure, as the Surface of our preſent 
Earth is. Or that any Concretion or conſiſtent 
State which this Maſs could flow into imme- 
F or firſt ſettle A, could be of ſuch a 

Form 
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Form and Figure as our preſent Earth. The 
firſt of theſe Aſſertions is of eaſy proof; for 
a fluid Body, we know, whether it be Water 
or any other Liquor, always caſts it ſelf into 
a ſmooth and ſpherical Surface; and if an) 
Parts, by Chance, or by ſome Agitation, be- 
come higher than the reſt, they do not continue 
ſo, but glide down again every way into the low- 
er Places, till they all come to make a Surface 
of the ſame height, and of the ſame diſtance 
every where from the Center of their Gravi- 
ty. A Mountain of Water is a thing impoſ- 
ſible in Nature, and where there are no Moun- 
tains there are no Valleys. So alſo a Den or 
Cave within the Water, that hath no Walls 
but the liquid Element, is a Structure un- 
known to Art or Nature; all things there 
muſt be full within, and even and level with- 
out, unleſs ſome External Force keep them 
by Violence in another Poſture. But is this 
the Form of our Earth, which is neither re- 

larly made within nor without? The Sur- 
face and exterior Parts are broken into all 
ſorts of Inequalities, Hills and Dales, Moun- 
tains and Valleys; and the plainer Tracks of 
it lie generally inclin d or bending one way 
or other, ſometimes upon an eaſy Deſcent, 
and other times with a more ſenſible and un- 
ealy Steepneſs; and though the great Moun- 
tains of the Earth were taken all away, the 
remaining parts would be more unequal than 
the rougheſt Sea; whereas the Face of the 
Earth ſhould reſemble the Face of the calmeſt 
Sea, if it was ſtill in the Form of its firſt Maſs. 

1 F 3 But 
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But what ſhall we ſay then to the huge Moun- 
tains of the Earth, which lie ſometimes in 
Lumps or Cluſters heapt up by one another, 
ſometimes extended in long Ridges or Chains 
for many hundred Miles in length? And tis 
remarkable, that in every Continent, and in 
every ancient and .original Iſland, there is ei- 
ther ſuch a Cluſter, or ſuch a Chain of Moun- 
tains, And can there be any more palpable 
Demonſtrations than theſe àre, that the Sur- 
face of the Earth is not in the ſame Form th 
the Surface of the Chaos was, or that any gud 
Maſs can ſtand or hold it ſelf ine 
Then for the Form of the Earth within or 
under its Surface, tis no leſs impoſſible. for 
the Chaos to imitate that; for tis full of Ca- 
vities and empty Places, of Dens and broken 
Holes, whereof ſome are open to the Air, and 
others cover d and encloſed wholly within the 
Ground. Theſe are both of them unimitable 
in any liquid Subſtance, whole Parts will ne- 
ceſſarily flow together into one continued 
Maſs, and cannot be divided into Apartments 
and ſeparate Rooms, nor have Vaults or Ca- 
verns made within it; the Walls would ſink, 
and the Roof fall in: For liquid Bodies have 
nothing to ſuſtain their Parts, nor any thing 
to cement them; they are all looſe and inco- 
herent, and in a- perpetual Flux: Even an 
Hollowneſs within them, though they be dry 
Subſtances, | and though the Parts of them be- 
ing rongh, will hang together a little, and 
Rand a little upon an heap ; but the Parts of 
Thi 1] : 'B 8 "{ Liquors 
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Liquors; being glib, and continually in mo- 
tion, they. fall off from one another, which 
way ſoever Gravity inclines them, and can 
neither have any Hills or Eminencies on their 
Surface, nor any Hollowneſs within their Sub- 
Lance. id i ee nit at in tow 

Lou will acknowledge, it may be, that 
this is true, and that a liquid Maſs or Chaos, 
while it was liquid, was incapable of either 
the out ward or inward Form of the Earth; 
but when it came to a Concretion, to a ſtate 
of Conſiſtency and Firmneſs, then it might go, 
you'll ſay, into any Form. No, not in its firſt 
Concretion, nor in its firſt State of Conſiſ- 
tence; for that would be of the ſame Form 
that the Surface of it was when it was liquid, 
as Water when it congeals, the Surface of the 
Ice is ſmooth and level, as the Surface of the 
Water was before; ſo Metals, or any other 
Subſtances melted, or Liquors that of them- 
ſelves grow ſtiff and harden, always ſettle in- 
to the , 2m Form which. they had when they 
were laſt liquid, and are always ſolid within, 
and ſmooth without, unleſs. they be caſt in a 
Mould, that hinders the Motion-and- Flux of 
the Parts. So that the firſt concrete' State or 
conſiſtent Surface of the Chaos, muſt be of 
the ſame Form or Figure with the laſt liquid 
State it was in; for that is the Mould, as it 
were, upon which it is caſt ; as the Shell of 
an Egg is of a like Form with the Surface of 
the Liquor it lies upon. And therefore by 
Analogy with all other Liquors and Concre- 
tions, the Form of the Chaos, whether liquid 
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or concrete;/could not be the ſame with that 
of the preſent Earth, or like it: And conſe- 
quently, that Form of the firſt or primigenial 
Earth which roſe immediately out of the Cha- 
os, was not the ſame,” nor like to that of the 
preſent Earth. Which was the firſt and pro- 
paratory Propoſition we laid down to/beiprov'd. 
And this being prov'd by the Authority both 
of our Reaſon and our Religion, we will now 
proceed to the ſecond which is more particu- 


| CLARE: or) oak 
The Second Propoſition is laid down, viz. That 


the Face of the Earth before the ro 
was ſmooth, regular and uniform; with- 
'out Mountains, and without a Sea. The 
"Chaos out of which the World roſe is fully ex- 
amin'd, and all it Motions obſerv'd, and by 
© what ſteps it wrought it ſelf imo an habitable 
orld. Some things in Antiquity relating to 
the firſt State of the Earth are interpreted, and 
ſome things in the Sacred Writings. The Divine 
Art and Geometry in the Conſtruction of the 
firſt Earth is obſerv d and celebrated. 


E have ſeen it prov'd,' in the forego- 

W ing Chapter, That the Form of the 
firſt or Antediluvian Earth was not 
the ſame, nor like the Form of the preſent 
Earth. This is our firſt Diſcoveryat a diſtance, 
but tis only general and negative, tells us what 
the Form of that Earth was not, but tells us 
pot expreſly what it was ; that muſt be our 
IS 7% next 


uge was ſmooth, regular and uniform; with= 
out Mountains,and without a Sea.” This is a bold 
ſtep, and carries us into another World, which 
we have never ſeen, nor ever yet heard any rela- 


tion of: and a World, it ſeems, of very different 


Scenes and Proſpects from ours, or from any 
thing we have yet known. An Earth without a 
Sea; and plain as the Elyan Fields; if you travel 


it all over, you will not meet with a Moun- 


tain or a Rock, yet well provided of all re- 
— things for an habitable World; and the 
1ame indeed with the Earth we till inhabit; 
only under another Form. And this is the 
great thing that now comes into debate, the 
great Paradox which we offer to be examin d, 


and which we affirm, That the Earth, in its 


firſt Riſe and Formation from a Chaos, Was 


of the Form here deſerib d, and ſo continu d 


for many hundreds of Tears. 
Io examine and prove this, we muſt return 
to the beginning of the World, and to that 
Chaos out of which the Earth and all Sublu- 
nary things aroſe: 'Tis the Motions and Pro- 
grels of this which we muſt now conſider, and 
what Form it ſettled into when it firſt became 
an habitable World. Di 
Neither is it ow ſuch an intricate thing 
as we imagine at firſt ſight, to trace a Chaos 
into an habitable World; at leaſt there is a 
particular Pleaſure to ſee things in their Ori- 
gin, and by what degrees and ſucceſſive 
I | Changes 
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next Enquiry, and advancing' one ſtep further 
in our Theory, we lay down this ſecond Pro- 
poſition: That the Face of the Earth before the 
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14 Te Theory of the Eanty 
Changes they riſe into that Order and State 
wie ſee them in after wards, when compleated. 
Lam. ſute, if ever we would view the Paths 
of Divine Wiſdom, in the Works and in the 
Conduct of Nature, we muſt not only conſi- 
der how things are, but how they came to be 
ſo. Tis pleaſant to look upon a Tree in the 
Summer, cover d with its green Leaves, deckt 
with Bloſſoms, or laden with Fruit, and caſting 
z pleaſing ſhade under its ſpreading Boughs; 
but to conſider how this Tree, with all its Fur- 
DR ſprang from a little Seed ho Nature 
hap d it, and fed it, in its Infancy and Growth; 
added new Parts, and ſtill advanc' d it by lit- 
tle and little, till it came to this Greatneſs 
and Perfection: This, methinks, is another fort 
of Pleaſure, more rational, leſs common, and 
Which is properly the Contemplation of Di- 
vine Wiſdom in the Works of Nature. So to 
view this Earth, and this Sublunary World, 
as ãt is now compleat, diſtinguiſht into the ſe- 
veral Orders of Bodies of which it conſiſts, e- 
very one perfect and admirable in its kind; 
this is truly delightful, and a very good Enter- 
tainment of the Mind; But to ſee all theſe in 
their firſt Seeds, as I may ſo ſay; to take in 
pieces this Frame of Nature, and melt it down 
— firſt Principles; and then to obſerve 
how the Divine Wiſdom ' wrought all theſe 
things out of Confuſion into Order, and out 
of Simplicity into that beautiful Compoſition 
we now fee them in; this, methinks, is ano- 
ther kind of Joy, which pierceth the Mind 
more deep, and is more ſatisfactory. And to 
give our ſel ves and others this Satisfaction, = 
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| \ The Deluge and Diſſolutionof the Earth. 75 
will firſt, make à ſhort 2 —— of the 
—— Fi then ſhew, how, according, 
Laws eſtabliſht, in Nature by the Divine Be — 
er and Wiſdom, it was wrought by de 
from one Form into another, till it ſettled at 


5 into an habitable Farth; and. that of 
ib 


a Frame and Structure, as we have de- 
d in this ſecond Propoſ tion 
0 99 Chaos 1 Wee RS ge Ma Matter of the 


as diſtin from bay reſts, thiswonld. bea 1175 
Metallick Chaos; Suppoſe then the Elements 
thus mingled, Air, Water and Earth, Which 
are the Principles of all Terreſtrial Bodies; 3 
mingled, I fay; without an) Order of higher 
or lower, heavier or 1 lolid or clade 
in ſuch a kind of con Maſs as is, here te- 
preſented in the firſt Scheme. 


Let this then repreſent to us the Chaos j. in 
which the firſt Change that we ſhould i | 
to happen would be this, that the heavieſt and 
groſſeſt parts would fink down towards the 
middle of it, (for there we ſuppoſe the Cen- 
ter of its Gravity) and the reſt would float 
above. Theſe groſſer parts thus ſunk don 
and compr eſs d more — more, would harden 
by — and conſtitute the inter iour parts 
of en "The reſt of the Maſs, which 


1 ſwinis 


FFF 


Twims above, would be alſo divided by the 
Jame Principle of Gravity into two Orders 
of Bodies, the one liquid like Water, the o- 
ther volatile like Air. For the more fine and 
active Parts diſentangling themſelves by de- 
grees from the reſt, would mount above them; 
And having Motion enough to keep them upon 
the Wing, would play in thoſe open Places 
where they conſtitute that Body we call AIR. 
The other Parts being groſſer than theſe, and 
having a more languid Motion, could not fl 
up ſeparate from one another, as theſe did, 
Put ſettled in a Maſs together, under the Air, 
upon the Body of the Earth, compoſing not 
only Water ſtrictiy ſo called, but the whole 
Mas of Liquors,” or liquid Bodies, belonging 
to the Earth. And theſe firſt” Se parations be- 


ing thus made, the Body of the Chaos would 


Rind in that Form which it is here repreſented 


by the ſecond Schem. 


i The liquid Maſs which encircled the Earth, 


was not, as I noted before, the mere Element 


D Water, but 4 Collection of all Liquors 


that belong to the Earth. I mean of all that 
do originally belong to it. Now ſeeing there 
are two chief kinds of Terreſtrial Liquors, 
thoſe that are fat, oily and light; and thoſe 
that are lean and more earthy, like common 
Water; which two are generally found in 
compound Liquors; we cannot doubt but 
there were of both ſorts in this common Maſs 
of Liquids. And it being well known, that 
theſe two kinds mixt together, if left to them- 
ſelves and the general Action of Nature, ſe- 
parate one from another when they come to 
ei . | ſettle, 
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| The Deluge amd Diſſolution'of the Earth. 77 
ſettle, as in Cream and thin Milk, Oil and 
Water, and ſuch like; we cannot but con- 
clude, that the ſame Effect would follow here, 
and the more oily and light part of this Mat 
would get above the other, and ſwim upon it. 
The whole Maſs being divided into two leſ- 
ſer Maſſes, and ſo the Globe would ſtand as 
we ſee it in the third Figure. 0 105 
Hitherto the Changes of the Chaos are ea- 
and unqueſtionable, and would be difpatc 
in a ſhort time; we muſt now look over a- 
gain theſe two great Maſſes of the Air and 

Vater, and conſider how their Impurities or 
grofſer Parts would be diſposd of; for we 
cannot imagine but they were both at firſt 
very muddy and impure: And as the Water 
would have its ſediment, which we are not 
here concern d to look after, ſo the great Re- 
gions of the Air would certainly have their ſe- 
diment too; for the Air was as yet thick, groſs 
and dark, there being an abundance of little 
Terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in it ſtill, after 
the groſſeſt were ſunk down; which, by their 
Heavineſs and lumpiſh Figure, made their way 
more eaſily and ſpeedily. The leſſer and light- 
er which remain'd, would fink too, but more 
flowly, and in a longer time: ſo as in their 
Deſcent they would meet with that oily Li- 
quor upon the Face of the Deep, or upon the 
watery Maſs, which would entangle and ſtop 
them from paſſing any further ; whereupon 
mixing there with that unctious Subſtance, 
they compos'd a certain ſlime, or fat, ſoft, and 
light Earth, ſpread upon the Face of the Wa- 
ters; as tis repreſented in the fourth Figure. 


1 This 


78 Te Them ef the EAT. 
This thin and tender Orb of Earth increas d 
ſtill more and more, as the little earthy Parts 
that were detain d in the Air could make their 
Bay to it. Some having a long Journey from 
the upper Regions, and others being very 
light would float up and down a good while, 
before they could wholly diſengage themſelves 
and deſcend. But this was the general Ren- 
dezvous, which ſooner or later they all got to, 
and mingling more and more with that oily 
Liquor, they ſuckt it all up at length, and 
were wholly incorporate together, and ſo be- 
gan to grow more ſtiff and firm, making both 


ut one Subſtance, which was the fuſt Con- 
cretion, or firm and conſiſtent Subſtance that 
roſe-upon the Face 'of the Chaos. And the 
Whole Globe ſtood in this Poſture, as in Fi- 


. *, , 
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It may be, you will ſay, we take our Li- 
berty, and our own time for the Separation ol 
thele two Liquors, the oily and the earthy, 
the lighter and the heavier; and ſuppoſe that 
done before the Air was clear'd ot 
Particles, that ſo they might be catcht and 
ſtopt there in their Deſcent. Mhereas if all 


theſe Particles were fallen out of the Air be- 


ſore that Separation was made in the liquid 
Maſs, they would fall down through the 
Water, as the firſt did, and ſo no Concre- 
tion would be made, nor any earthy Cruſt 
form'd upon the Face of the Waters, as we here 
ſuppoſe there was. Tis true, there could be 
no ſuch Orb of Earth form'd there, if the Air 
was wholly purg d of all its earthy Parts before 
the Maſs of Liquids began to purify it ſelf, and 
to ſeparate the oily Parts from the more hea- 
vy: But this is an unreaſonable and incredible 
Suppoſition, if we conſider, the Maſs of the 
Air was many thouſand times greater than the 
Water, and would in Proportion require a 
greater time to be purified ; the Particles that 
were in the Regions of the Air having a long 
way to come before. they reacht the Watery 
Maſs, and far: longer than the oily Particles 
had to riſe from any part of that Maſs to the 
Surface of it. Beſides, we may ſuppoſe a great 


many degrees of Littleneſs and Lightneſs in 


theſe earthy Particles, ſo as many of them 


might float in the Air a good while, like Ex- 


halations, before they fell down. And laſtly, 
We do not ſuppoſe the Separation of theſe two 
Liquors wholly made and finiſht before the 
3 | $ | Pur gation 
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rgation of the Air began, though we rep 
— them 135 for been ak Let chem 

in to purify at the ſame time, if you pleaſe, 
ae parts riſing upwards, and thoſe falling 
downwards, they will meet in the middle, 
and unite and grow into one Body, as we 
have deſcrib d. And this Body or new Con- 
cretion would be increas d daily, being fed 
and ſupply d both from above and below ; and 
having done growing, it would become more 
dry by degrees, and of a Temper of greater 
Conſiſtency and Firmneſs, ſo as truly to re- 
ſemble and be fit to make an habitable Earth, 
ſuch as Nature intended it for. | 


But you will further object, it may be, that 


ſuch an Effect as this would indeed be neceſſa- 
ry in ſome Degree and Proportion, but not in 
ſuch a Proportion, and in ſuch Quantity as 
would be ſufficient to make this Cruſt or Con- 
crete Orb an habitable Earth. This I confeſs 
appear d to me at firſt a real Difficulty, 
till I conſiderd better the great Diſproportion 
there is betwixt the Regions of the Air and 
the Circumference of the Earth, or of that 
exterior Orb of the Earth, we are now a 
making; which being many thouſand times 
leſs in Depth and Extent than the Regions of 
the Air, taken as high as the Moon, though 
theſe earthy Particles we ſpeak of were ve- 
ry thinly diſpers'd through thoſe vaſt Tracks of 
the Air, when they came to be collected and 
amaſs'd together upon the Surface of a far 
leſſer Sphere, they would conſtitute a Body 
of a very conſiderable Thickneſs and Solidity. 
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We ſee the Earth ſometimes covered with 
Snow two or three Feet deep, made up only 
of little Flakes or Pieces of Ice, which fall- 
ing from the middle Region of the Air, and 
meeting with the Earth in their Deſcent, are 
there ſtopt and heapt up one upon another. 
But if we ſhould ſuppole little Particles of 
Earth to ſhower down, not only from the mid- 
dle Region, but from the whole Capacity and 
Extent of thoſe vaſt Spaces that are betwixt us 
and the. Moon, we could not imagine. but 
theſe would conſtitute an Orb of Earth ſome 
. thouſands of times deeper than the greateſt 
Snow; which being increas'd and ſwoln by 
that oily Liquor it fell into, and incorporated 
with, it would be thick, ſtrong, and great e- 
7 5 8 in all reſpects to. render it an habitable 
Earth. SHR | 75 
Mie cannot doubt therefore but ſuch a Bo- 
dy as this would be form'd, and would be 
ſufficient in Quantity for, an habitable Earth. 
Then for the Quality of it, it will anſwer all 
the Purpoſes of a Riſing World. Whit can be 
a more proper Seminary for Plants and Ani- 
mals, than à Soil of this Temper and Com- 
poſition ? A finer and lighter fort of .Earth, 
mixt with'a benign Juice, eaſy and obedient 
to the Action of the Sun, or of what other 
Cauſes were employ'd by the Author of Na- 
ture, for the Production of things in the new- 
made Earth. What fort or diſpoſition of mat- 
ter could be more fit and ready to catch Life 
from Heaven, and to be drawn into all Forms 
that the Rudiments of Life, or the Bodies of 


Box L living 
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living Creatures would require? What Soil 
more proper for Vegetation than this warm 
Moiſture, which could have no Fault, unleſs it 
was too Fertile and Luxuriant ? And that is 
no Fault neither at the beginning of a World. 
This I am ſure of, that the Learned amongſt 
the Ancients, both Greeks, /Egyptians, Pha- 
niciant, and others, have deſcrib'd the, primi- 
genial Soil, Dug Tpwroyevys, Or the Temper of the 


Earth, that was the firſt Subject for the Gene- 


ration and Origin of Plants and Animals, af- 
ter fuch a manner, as is truly expreſs d, and I 
think with advantage, by this Draught of the 
Primigenial Earth. 

Thus much concerning the matter of the 
firſt Earth. Let us reflect a little upon the 
Form of it alſo, whether External or Internal; 
both whereof do manifeſtly ſhew themſelves 
from the manner of its Production or Forma- 


tion. As to the External Form, you ſee it 


is according to the Propoſition we were to 
Yove, ſinooth, regular and uniform, withont 

untains, and without a Sea. And the 
Proof we have given of it is very eaſy; The 
Globe of the Earth could not poſſibly riſe 
immediately from a Chaos into the irregular 
Form in which it is at preſent. The Chaos 
being a fluid Maſs, which we know doth ne- 


ceſſarily fall into a Spherical Surface, whole 


Parts are equi-diſtant from the; Center, and 
conſequently in an equal and eyen Convexity 
one with another. And ſeeing upon, the Di- 
ſtinction of a Chaos and Separation into ſeve- 
ral Elementary. Maſſes, the Water would na- 

een 
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turally have a ſuperiour place to the Earth, tis 
manifeſt, that there could be no habitable 
Earth form'd- gut of the Chaos, unleſs by 
ſome Concretion upon the Face of the Water. 
Then. laſtly, ſeeing this concrete Orb of Earth 
upon the Face of the Water would be of the 
ſame Form with the Sit dee of the Water it 
was ſpread upon, there Being fo Cauſes, that 
we know of, to make any Inequality init, we 
muſt conclude it equal and uniform, and with⸗ 
out Mountains, as alfo without a Sea; for the 
Sea and all the Maſs of Waters was enclosd 
within this exteriour Earth, which had no F 


ther Baſis or Foundation to reſt upon. 


The Contemplation « of theſe things, and of | 


this Poſture of the Earth upon the Waters, 
doth fo ſtrongly bring to Mind certain Paſſa- 
ges of Scripture, (which, will recur in anothet 
Place). that we. cannot, without Injury to 
Truth; paſs them by here in ſilence. Paſlages 
that have ſuch a manifeſt] Reſemblance and A- 
Sreement to this Form ànd Situation of the 
Earth, that they ſeem. vilibly to point at it: 
Such are thoſe E. reſſions of the Pſalmiſt, God 


hath feunded the Earth upon the Seas. And in 
inoeher Plalm, 79 of the Wilders and 
reat ion, he ſaith , To N. 


[over of, God in the 
hin who alone a doth great. /onders; to him that 
by Wiſdom made the Hegwens;, to him that e. 
ended or flikte bed out the Earth above the Wa- 


fer, What can be more Iain or proper to 


denote that en m of the arth that we have 

deſerih d and to exprels Þ: ticularly the In- 

= of, the e Wit in the Farth, as 
2 


'we 
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we have repreſented them? He faith in an6- 
ther Place ; By the Word of the Lord were the 
Heavens made; he ſhut up the Waters of the Sea 
45 in Bags, (for ſo the Word is to be render d, 
and is render'd by all, except the Engliſh) and 
laid up the Abyſs as in Store-houſes. This, you ſee, 
is yery conformable to that Syſtem of the Earth 
and Sea, which we have propos d here. Yet 
there is ſomething more expreſs than all this 


in that remarkable place in the Proverbs of 
Solomon, where Wiſdom declaring her Antiqui- 


- 


5 Lig Exiſtence' before the Foundation of the 
arth, amongſt other things faith, Prov. 8. 27. 
When he 7 the Heavens, I was there: 
When he drew an Orb over the Surface of the 
Abyſs; or when he ſet an Orb upon the Face 
of the Abyſs. We render it in the Englſþ a 
Compaſs, or Circle, but tis more truly ren- 
der'd an Orb or Sphere; and what Orb or 
Spherical Body was this, which at the Forma- 
tion of the Earth was built and plac'd round 
about the Abyſs; but that wonderful Arch, 
whoſe Form and Production we have deſcrib'd, 
encompaſſing the Maſs of Waters, which in 
Scripture is often call'd the Abyſs or Deep ? 
[See Fig. 5. p. 78. This Orb is repreſented by 
the Circle 1. and the Abyſs by the Region 2. 
Laſtly, This Scheme of the firſt Earth gives 
Light to that Place we mention'd before 0 
St. Peter's, where the firſt Earth is ſaid te 
conſiſt 7 Water, and by Water; and by reafor 
thereof was obnoxious to a Deluge. The 
firſt Part of this Character is plain from the 
Deſcription now given : and the ſecond wil 
= appes 
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appear in the following Chapter. In the mean 
time, concerning theſe Paſſages of Scripture, 
which we have cited, we may truly and mo- 
deſtly ſay, that though they would not, it may 
be, without a Theory premis d, have been ta- 
ken or interpreted in this Senſe; yet this Theo- 
ry being premis d, I dare appeal to any unpre- 

judic'd Perſon, if they have not a fairer and ea- 
fier, a more full and more emphatical Senſe, 
when apply'd to that Form of the Earth and Sea, 
we are now ſpeaking of, than to their preſent 
Form, or to any other we can imagine. 
Thus much concerning the external Form 
of the firſt Earth. Let us now reflect a little 
upon the internal Form of it, which conſiſts 
of ſeveral Regions, involving one another 
like Orbs about the ſame Center, or of the 
ſeveral Elements caſt circularly about each 
other; as it appears in the Fourth and Fifth 

Figure. And as we have noted the External 
Form of this primæval Earth, to have been 
markt and celebrated in the Sacred Writings; 
ſo likewiſe in the Philoſophy and Learning of 
the Ancients, there are ſeveral Remains and In- 
dications of this Internal Form and Compoſi- 
tion of it. For tis obſervable, that the An- 
cients in treating of the Chaos, and in raiſing 
the World out of it, rang'd it into ſeveral Re- 
gions or Maſſes, as we have done; and in 
that Order ſucceſſively, riſing one from another, 
as if it was a Pedegree or Genealogy. And 
thoſe Parts and Regions of Nature, into which 
the Chaos was by degrees divided, they ſig- 
niſied commonly by dark and obſcure Names, 
as the Night, Turtarus, Oceanus, and ſuch like, 

G 3 which 
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which we have expreſod in their plain and pro- 
per Terms. And whereas the Chaos, when 
it was firſt ſet on work, ran all into Diviſions, 
and Separations of one Element from andy 
ther, which-afterwards were all in ſome Mea- 
ſure united and aſſoc iated in this Primigenial 
Earth; the Ancients accordingly: made Conten- 
tion the Principle that reign'd in the Chaos at 
firſt, and then Love The one to expreſs the 
Diviſions, and the other the Union of all 
Parties in this middle andi common Bond. 
Theſe, and ſuch like; Notions which we find 
in the Writings of the Ancients figuratively 
and darkly deliver d, receive a clearer Light, 
wherweompar'd. with this Theory of the Cha- 
os; hich repreſenting every thing plainly, 
and in its natura) Colours, is a Key to their 
Thoughts, and an Illuſtration of their obſcu- 
rer Philoſophy, concerning the Original of the 
World ; as we have ſhewn at large in the La. 
tin Treatiſe; Lib. 2. chap. 7 
There is another thing in Antiquity, rela- 
ting to the Form and Conſtruction of the 
Earth, which is very remarkable, and hath 
obtain'd throughout all learned Nations and 
Ages, And that is the Compariſon or Reſem- 
blance of the Earth to an Egg. And this is 
not ſo much for its External Figure, though 
that be true too, as for the inward Compo- 
ſition of it; conſiſting of ſeveral Orbs, one 
including another, and in that Order, as to 
anſwer the ſeyeral Elementary Regions of 
which the new made Earth was conſtituted. 
For if we admit for the Jol a Central Fire 
. tans eee (which 
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(which though very reaſonable, we had no 
occaſion to take Notice of in our Theory of 
the Chaos) and: ſuppoſe the Figure of the 
Earth Oval, and a little extended towards the 
Poles, (as probably it was, ſeeing the Vortex 
that contains it is ſo) thoſe two Bodies do 
very naturally repreſent one another, as in this 
Scheme, which repreſents the Interiour Faces 


of both, a divided Egg, or Earth. Where, 


as the two inmoſt Regions (A, B) repreſent 
the Volk and the Membrane that lies next a- 
bove it; ſo the Exteriour Region of the Earth 
(D) is as the Shell of the Egg, and the A- 
byſs (C) under it as the White that lies under 
the Shell. And conſidering that this Notion 
of the Mundane Egg, or that the World was 

| 64 Oviſorm, 
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Oviform, hath been the Senſe and Language 


of all Antiquity, Latins, Greeks, Perſiaus, 

yptians, and others, as we have ſhew'delfe- 
where, [Tell. Theor. Sac. lib. 2. C. 10. J thaught 
it worthy our Notice in this Place; ſeeing it 
receives ſuch a clear and eaſy Explication from 
that Origin and Fabrick we have given to the 
firſt Earth, and alſo reflects Light upon the 
Theory it ſelf, and confirms it to be no Fic- 
tion: This Notion,which is a kind of Epitome 
or Image of it, having been conſerv'd in the 


moſt Ancient Learning. 


Thus much concerning the firſt Earth, its 


Production and Form; and concerning our ſe- 
| cond Propoſition relating to it: Which being- 
proy'd: by Reaſon, the Laws of Nature, an 

the Motions of the Chaos; then atteſted by 
Antiquity, both as to the Matter and Form 
of it; and confirm'd by Sacred Writers, we 


=" take it now for 2 well eftabliſht Truth, 
proceed upon' this Suppoſition, That the 
— Earth was Smooth and Uniform, 


it bout Mountains or Sea, to the n 
of the univerſal Deluge. 


Give me leave only before we proceed any. | 
further, to annex here a ſhort Advertiſement, 
concerning the Cauſes of this wonderful Struc- 
ture of the firſt Earth. Tis true, we have pro- 

gd" the natural Cauſes of it, and I do not 
ers wherein our Explication is falſe or de- 
fective; but in things of this kind we may 


eaſily be too credulons. And this Structure is 


ſo marvellous,” that it ought rather to be con- 


ſider'd asa particular Effect of the Divine Art 
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than as the Work of Nature. The whole Globe 
of the Water vaulted over, and the Exterior 
Earth hanging above the Deep, ſuſtain'd by 
nothing but its own Meaſures and Manner of 
Conſtruction: A Building without Foundation 
or Corner-ſtone. : This ſeems to be a piece of 
Divine Geometry or Architecture; and to 
this, I think, is to be refer'd that magnificent 
Challenge which God Almighty made to Fob, - 
Job 38. 4, 5, 6,7, &c. Where waſt thou when 
I laid the Foundations of the Earth? Declare if 
thou haſt Underftanding, Who hath laid the Mea- 
ſures thereof, if thou knaweſt ? Or who hath 
ſtretched the Line upon it? I hereupon are the 
Foundations thereof faſtned? Or who laid the 
Corner-ſione thereof? W hen the Morning Start 
ſang together, and all the Sons of God ſhouted 
jor Foy. Moſes alſo, when he had deſcrib'd the 
Chaos, faith, The Spirit of God mov'd upon, or 
„ | fat brooding upon, the Face of the Waters; 
e without all doubt to produce ſome Effects 
„ | there, And St. Peter, when he ſpeaks of the 
n Form of the Antediluvian Earth, how it 
ſtood in reference to the Waters, adds, By 
*. the Word of God, Ta yas Od, or by the 
et, | Wiſdom of God it was made fo. And this 
-- | fame Viſdum of God, in the Proverbs, as we 
* obſerved before, takes Notice of this very 
No iece of Work in the Formation of the Earth. 
e. hen he ſet an Orb cwer the Face of the Deep 
y | {was there. And laſtly, the Ancient Philoſo- 
is | phers, or at leaſt the beſt of them, to give 
n- | them' their due, always brought in Mens or 
rt | Amor, Ady & Epe, as a Supernatural Princi- 
4 Yea ne; 
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ple to unite and conſociate the parts of the 
Chaos; which was firſt done in the Compoſi- 
tion of this wonderful Arch of the Earth. 
Wherefore to the great Architect, who made 
the boundleſs Univerſe out of nothing, and 
form'd the Earth out of a Chaos, let the 
Praiſe of the whole Work, and particularly 
of this Maſter- piece, for ever with all Honour 
bogiepbiit (zngial Por nein He 
The Diſſolution of the firſt Earth : The Deluge 
enſtung thereupon. And the Form of the pre- 
ſem Earth riſing from the Ruins of the Firſt. + 


NNIJ E havenow brought to light the Ante- 
W diluvian Earth out of the dark Maſs 
ol the Chaos; and not only deſcri- 

bed the Surface of it, [See Fig. 5. & 6. pag. 78. 

& 87. ] but laid open the in ward parts, to ſhew 

in what Order its * lay. Let us now 

cloſe it up, and repreſent the Earth entire, and 
in larger Proportions, more like an habitable 

World ; as in this Figure, where you ſee the 

ſmooth Convex of the Earth, and may ima- 

gine the great Abyſs ſpread under it; As at the 
aperture a a. which two are to be the only 

Subject of our further Contemplation. 


In this ſmooth Earth were the firſt Scenes bf 

the World, and the firſt Generations of Man- 
kind ; it had the Beauty of Youth and bloom- 
ing Nature, freſh and fruitful, and not a 


Wrinkle, Scar or Fracture in all its Body; no 


Rocks 
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The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 9 
Rocks not Mountains, no hollow Caves, nor 
gaping Channels, but even and uniform all 
over. And the Smoothneſs of the Earth made 
the Face of the Heavens ſo too; the Air was 
Calm and Serene ; none of thoſe tumialtuary - 
Motions and Conflicts of Vapours, -whi 
the Mountains and the Winds. cauſe in ours; 
'T'was ſuited to a golden Age, and to the firſt 
Innocency of Nature. 
All this you'll ſay is well, we are got into 
a. pleaſant World indeed, but what's this to 
the Purpoſe? what Appearance of a Deluge 
here, where there is not ſo much as a Sea, 
nor half ſo much Water as we have in this 
Earth? or what Appearance of Mountains, or 
Caverns, or other Irregularities of the Earth, 
where all is level and united: So that inſtead 
of looſing the Knot, this ties it the harder. 
Vou pretend to ſhew us how the Deluge was 
made, and you lock up all the Waters within 
the Womb of the Earth, and ſet Bars and 
Doors, and a Wall of impenetrable Strength 
and Thickneſs to keep them there. And you 
pretend to ſhew us the Original of Rocks and 
Mountains, and Caverns of the Earth, and 
bring us to a wide and endleſs Plain, ſmooth 
as the calm Sea, o a e 
- This is all true, and yet we are not ſo far 
from the Sight and Diſcovery of thoſe things 
as you imagine; draw but the Curtain, and 
theſe Scenes will appear,or ſomething very like 
'em. We muſt remember that St. Peter told us, 
that the Antediluvian Earth periſh'd, or was 
demoliſh'd ; and Myſes ſaith, the great Abyſs 


Was 


n 
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was broken open at the Deluge. Let us then 
ſuppoſe, that at a time appointed by Divine 
Providence, and from Caules made ready to 
do that great Execution upon a ſinful World, 
that this Abyſs was open d, or that the Frame 
of the Earth broke and fell down into the 
_ '*great Abyſs. At this one ſtroke all Nature 
would be chang'd, and this fingle Action 
would have two great and viſible Effects. 
The one Tranſient, and the other Permanent. 
Firſt, an Univerſal Deluge would overflow all 
the Parts and Regions of the broken Earth, 
during the great Commotion and Agitation of 
the Abyſs, by the violent Fall of the Earth 
into it. This would be the firſt and unqueſ- 
tionable Effect of this Diſſolution, and all that 
World would be deſtroy d. Then when the 
Agitation of the Abyſs was aſſwag' d, and the 
Waters by degrees were retir d into their Chan- 
nels, and the dry Land appear'd, you would 
ſee the true Image of the preſent Earth in the 
Ruins of the firſt. The Surface of the Globe 
would be divided into Land and Sea; the 
Land would conſiſt of Plains and Valleys and 
Mountains, according as the Pieces of this 
Ruin were plac'd and diſpos d: Upon the 
Banks of the Sea would ſtand the Rocks, and 
near the Shore would be Iflands, or leſſer 
Fragments of Earth compaſs'd round by Wa- 
ter. Then as to Subterraneous Waters, and 
all Subterraneous Caverns and Hollownefles, 
upon this Suppoſition thoſe things could not 
be otherwiſe; for the Parts would fall hollow 


in many Places in this, as in all other 1 * f 
ng 
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And ſeeing the Earth fell into this Abyſs, the 
Waters at a certain height would flow into all 
thoſe hollow Places and Cavities; and would 
alfo ſink and inſinuate into many Parts of the 
ſolid Earth. And though theſe Subterrane- 
dus Vaults or Holes, whether dry or full of 
Water, would be more or leſs in all Places, 
where the Parts fell hollow ; yet they would be 
found eſpecially about the Roots of the Moun- 


tains, and the higher Parts of the Earth; for 


there the ſides bearing up one againſtthe other, 
they could not lie ſo cloſe at the bottoms, but 
many Vacuities would be intercepted. Nor 
are there any other Inequalities or Irregulari- 
ties obſervable in the preſent Form of the 
Farth ; whether'in_the Surface of it, or inte- 
riour Conſtruction „ whereof this Hypot 
doth give a ready, fair, and intelligible 
Account ; and doth at one view repreſent 
them all to us, with their Cauſes, as in 2 
Glafs : And whether that Glaſs be true, and 
the Image anſwer to the Original, if you doubt 


of it, we will hereafter examine them Piece 


by Piece. But in the firſt Place, we muſt 
conſider the general Deluge, how eaſily and 
truly this Suppoſition repreſents and explains 
it, and anſwers all the Properties and Condi- 
tions of it. 

I think it will be eaſily allow'd, that ſuch 


2 Diſſolution of the Earth as we have propos d, 


and Fall of it into the Abyſs, would certainly 
make an Univerſal Deluge; and effectually 
deſtroy the old World, which periſh'd in it. 


But we have not yet particularly prov'd this 


| Diſlolutiogg 


Diſſolution, and in what; manner the Deluge 
Wien kuren it: And to aſſert things in groſs 
never makes that firm Impreſſion upon our 
Undezſtandings, 45's upon our. Belief, as to 
ſee them deduc d with their Cauſes and Cir- 
cumſtances; and, therefore We muſt endea- 
vour to ſhew what Preparations, there were 
> "at; . * 0 

in Nature for this great Diſſolution, and after 
What manner it came to paſs, and the Deluge 


in conſequence of it. 8 
Me have noted before, that Moſes imputed 
the Deluge to the Diſruption of the Abyſs; 
and St. 4 to the particular Conſtitution 
of that Earth, which made it obnoxious to be 
abſorpt in Water, ſo that our Explication ſo 
far is juſtiſied. But it was below the Dignity of 
thoſe Sacred Pen- men, or the Spirit of God 
that directed them, to ſhew us the Cauſes of 
this Diſruption, or of this Abſgrption ; this 
is left to the Enquiries of Men. For it was 
never the Deſign) of Providence, to give ſuch 

articular Explications of natural Things, as 
0 ſhould. make us idle, or the Uſe, of Reaſon 

unneceflary ; but on the contrary, by delive- 
ring great Concluſions to us, to, excite our 
Curiqſity and Inquiſitiveneſs after the Me- 
thods, by which uch things were brought to 
paſs: And it may be there is no greater Trial 
er Inſtance of natural Wiſdom, than to find 
out the Channel, in which theſe great Revo- 
lutions of Nature, which, we treat on, flow 
and ſucceed one another. 
Let us therefore teſume that Syſtem of the 


Antediluvian Earth, which we have 1 gl 
rl ol ; l rom 
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from the Chaos, and which we find. to an- 
{wer St. Peter's Deſcription, and Moſes's Ac- 
count of the Deluge. This Earth could 
not be obnoxious to a Deluge, as the Apoſtle 
ſuppoſeth it to have been, but by a Diſſolu- 
tion; for the Abyſs was enclos d within its 
Bowels. And Moſes doth in effect tell, us, 
there was ſuch a Diſſolution; when. he ſaith, 


T he Fountains of. the great Abyſs were broken | 


en. For Fountains are broken open no other- 
wiſe than by breaking up the Ground that co- 
vers them. We muſt therefore here enquire 
in what Order, and from what Cauſes the 
Frame of this exterior Earth was difloly'd, and 
then we ſhall ſoon ſee how, upon that Diſlo-. 
lution, the Deluge immediately prevail'd and 
overflow d all the Parts of it. wh 
I do not think it in the power of humane 
Wit to determine how long this Frame would 
ſtand, how many Years, or how many Ages; 
but one would ſoon imagine, that this Kind of 
Structure would not be perpetual, nor laſt in- 
deed many thouſands of Years, if one conſi- 
der the Effect that the Heat of the Sun would 


4 5 Alternation, our Earth is kept in an 
quality of... Temper, the contrary Seaſons 
balanc ig one another; lo as. what Moiſture 
rr : 7 ' the 
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the Heat of the Summer fucks out of the 
Earth, tis repaid in the Rains of the next 
Winter; and what Chaps were made in it, are 
fill'd up again; and the Earth reduc'd to its 
former Conſtitution. But if we ſhould ima- 
gine a continual Summer, the Earth would 
proceed in Drineſs ſtill more and more, and 
the Cracks would be wider and pierce deeper 
into the Subſtance of it; And ſuch a continual 
Summer there was, at. leaſt an Equality of 
Seaſons in the Antediluvian Earth, as Katt 
be prov'd in the following Book, concerning 
Paradiſe. In the mean time, this being Are 
let us conſider what Effect it would have upon 
this Arch of the Exterior Earth, and the Wa⸗ 
ters under it. 8 | 
We cannot believe, but that the Heat 
of the Sun, within the Space of ſome hun- 
dreds of Years, would have reduc'd this Earth 
to à conſiderable degree of Drineſs in certain 
Parts; and alſo have much rarefied and exhal'd 
the Waters beneath it: And confidering the 
Structure of that Globe, the exterior Eruſtz 
and the Waters lying round under it, both 
expos d to the Sun, we may fitly compare it 
to an olipile, or an hollow Sphere with Wa- 
ter in it, which the Heat of the Fire rarefies 
and turns into Vapours and Wind. The Sun 
here is as the Fire, and the exterior Earth is as 
the Shell of the olipile, and the Abyſs as the 
Water within it; now when the Heat of the 
Sun had pierced through the Shell and reach'd 
1 the Waters, it began to rarefy them, and raiſe 
them into Vapours; which Rarefaction _ 
* them 


, 
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them require more Space and Room than they 
needed before, while they lay cloſe and quiet. 
And finding themſelves pent in by the exte- 


rior Earth, they preſs d with Violence againſt. 


that Arch, to make it yield and give way to 
their Dilatation and Eruption. So we ſee all 
Vapours and Exhalations inclos'd within the 
Earth, and agitated there, ſtrive to break out, 
and often ſhake the Ground with their At- 
tempts to get looſe. And in the Compariſon 
we usd of an ᷑Æolipile, if the Mouth of it 
be ſtopt that gives the Vent, the Water 
rarefied will burſt the Veſſel with its Force. 
And the Reſemblance of the Earth to an Egg, 
which we us'd before, holds alſo in this re- 
ſpect; for when it heats before the Fire, the 
Moiſture and Air within being rarefied, makes 
it often burſt the Shell. And I do the more 
willingly mention this laſt Compariſon, be- 
cauſe J obſerve that ſome of the Ancients, when 
they ſpeak of the Doctrine of the Mundane 
Egg, ſay, that after a certain Period of Time it 
was broken. | | 

But there is yet another Thing to be conſi- 
dered in this Caſe; for as the Heat of the Sun 
gave Force to thele Vapours more and more, 
and made them more ſtrong and violent; ſo 
on the other hand, it alſo weaken'd more and 
more the Arch of the Earth, that was to re- 
fiſt them; ſucking out the Moiſture that was 
the Cement of its parts, drying it immode- 
rately, and chapping it in ſundry Places. And 
there being no Winter then to cloſe up and 
unite its Parts, and reſtore. the Earth to its 
Book L H former 
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either fide, the Force of the Vapours increas'd, 


And if it ſo happens that thoſe Caverns 1 
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former Strength and Compactneſs, it grew more 
and morediſpos'd to a Diſſolution. And at length, 
theſe Preparations in Nature being made on 


and the, Walls weaken'd which ſhould have 
kept them in, when the appointed time was 
come, that All-wiſe Providence had de- 
ſign d for the Puniſhment of a ſinful World, 
the whole Fabrick brake, and the Frame of 
the Earth was torn in Pieces, as by an Earth- 
quake; and thoſe great Portions or Fragments, 
into which it was divided, fell down into the 
Abyis ſome in one Poſture, and ſome in ano- 
ther. 

I his is a ſhort and general Account how we 
may conceive the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth, 
and an Univerſal Deluge ariſing upon it. And l 
this manner of Diſſolution hath ſo many Ex- | 
amples in Nature every Age, that we need not 
inſiſt farther upon the Explication of it. The : 
generality of Earthquakesariſe from like Cauſes, 1 
and often end in a like Effect, a partial De- 
luge, or Inundation of the Place or Country It 
where they happen; and of theſe we have ſeen t 
ſome Inftances even in our own Times: But I 
whenſoever it ſo happens that the Vapours and iſ p 
Exhalations ſhut up in the Caverns of the c 
Earth, by Rarefaction or Compreſſion come to if ti 
be ſtraitned, they ſtrive every way to ſet them- b 
ſelves at Liberty, and often break their Priſon, MI lit 
or the Cover of the Earth that kept them in; Il E. 


which Earth upon that Diſruption falls into I of 


Subterraneous Caverns that lie under it: i «; 


— 
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fall of Water, as generally they are, if they 
be great or deep, that City or Tract of Land 
is drown'd. And alſo the Fall of ſuch a Mals 
of Earth, with its Weight and Bulk, doth. 
often force out the Water ſo impetuouſly, as 
to throw it upon all the Country round about. 
There are innumerable Examples in Hiſtory 
(whereof we ſhall mention ſome hereafter) of 
Cities and Countries thus ſwallow'd up, or 
overflow'd, by an Earthquake, and an Inun- 
dation ariſing upon it. And according to the 
manner of their Fall or Ruin, they either re- 
main'd wholly under Water, and perpetually 
drown'd, as Sodom and Gomorrah, Plato's At- 
lantis, Bura and Helice, and other Cities and 
Regions in Greece and Aſia; or they partly e- 
merg'd, and became dry Land again; when 
(their Situation being pretty high) the Waters, 
after their violent Agitation was abated, re- 
tir'd into the lower Places, and into their 
Channels, 

Now if we compare theſe partial Diſſolu- 
tions of the Earth with an univerſal Diſſolu- 
tion, we may as eaſily conceive an univerſal 
Deluge from an univerſal Diſſolution, as a 
partial Deluge from a partial. If we can con- 
ceive a City, a Country, an Iſland, a Con- 
tinent thus abſorpt and overflown; if we do 
but enlarge. our Thought and Imagination a 
little, we may conceive it as well of the whole 
Earth. And it ſeems ſtrange to me, that none 
of the Ancients {ſhould hit upon this way of 
explaining. the Univerſal Deluge; there being 
luch frequent Inſtances in all Ages and Coun- 

| + Fas - rj: 
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tries of Inundations made in this manner, and 
never of any great Inundation made otherwiſe, 
unleſs in maritime Countries, by the Irrup- 
tion of the Sea into Grounds that lie low. "Tis 
true, they would not ſo eaſily imagine this 
Diſſolution, becauſe they did not underſtand 
the true Form of the Antediluvian Earth ; but 
methinks, the Examination of the Deluge | 
ſhould have led them to the Diſcovery of 
that: For obſerving the Difficulty, or Impoſ- | 
ſibility of an Univerſal Deluge, without the MW © 
Diſſolution of the Earth; as alſo frequent In- { 
ſtances of theſe Diſſolutions accompanied with a 
Deluges, where the Ground was hollow, and 
had Subterraneous Waters; this, methinks, t 
ſhould have prompted them to imagine, that IM * 
thoſe Subterraneous Waters were Univerſal at T 
that time, or extended quite round the Earth; MW © 
fo asa Diſſolution of the exteriour Earth could 
it 

tl 

* 

N 

Y 
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| not be made any where but it would fall into 
| Waters, and be more or leſs overflow'd. And 
| when they had once reacht this Thought, they 
| might conclude both what the Form of the 
Antediluvian Earth was, and that the Deluge 

came to paſs by the Diſſolution of it. But we 

reaſon with — about the finding out of things, 

when they are once found out; and there is 

but a thin Paper- wall ſometimes between the 

great Diſcoveries and a perfect Ignorance of 

them. Let us proceed now to conſider, whether 

this Suppoſition will anſwer all the Conditions 

of an Univerſal Deluge, and ſupply all the 

Defects which we found in other Explications. A 


The 
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The great difficulty propos'd, was to find 
Water ſufficient to make an Univerſal Deluge, 
reaching to the tops of the Mountains; and 
yet that this Water ſhould be tranſient, and 
after ſome time ſhould ſo return into its Chan- 
nels, that the dry Land would appear, and 
the Earth become again habitable. There was 
that double Impoſſibility in the common Opi- 
nion, that the Quantity of Water neceſſary for 
ſuch a Deluge was no where to be found, or 
could no way be brought upon the Earth; and 
then if it was brought, could no way be re- 
moy'd again. Our Explication quite takes off 
the edge of this Objection ; for, performing 
the ſame Effet with a farleſs Quantity of Wa- 
ter, tis both eaſy to be found, and eaſily re- 
mov'd when the Work is done. When the 
exteriour Earth was broke, and fell into the 
Abyſs, a good part of it was cover'd with 
Water by the meer depth of the Abyls it fell 
into, and thoſe Parts of it that were higher 
than the Abyſs was deep, and conſequently 
would ſtand above it in a calm Water, were 
notwithſtanding reach'd and overtop'd by the 
Waves, during the Agitation and violent Com- 
motion of the Abyſs. For it is not imagi- 
nable what the Commotion of the Abyſs 
would be upon this Diſſolution of the Earth, 
nor to what height its Waves would be 
thrown, when thoſe prodigious Fragments 
were tumbled down into it. Suppoſe a Stone 
of ten thouſand Weight taken up into the 
Air a Mile or two, and then let fall into the 
middle of the Ocean, I do not believe but that 
as H 3 the 
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the daſhing of the Water upon that Impreſſion 


would riſe as high as a Mountain. But ſuppoſe 
a mighty Rock or heap of Rocks to fall from 


that height, or a great Iſland, or a Continent; 
theſe wouldexpel the Waters out of their Places 
with ſuch a Force and Violence, as tofling them 


among the higheſt Clouds. 
Tis incredible to what height ſometimes 


great Stones and Cinders will be thrown, at the 
Eruptions of fiery Mountains; and the Preſſure 
of a great Maſs of Earth falling into the Abyſs, 
though it be a Force of another kind; could not 
but impel the Water with ſo much ſtrength, as 


would carry it up to a great height in the Air; 
and to the top of any thing that lay in its way, 


any Eminency, high Fragment, or new Moun- 


tain: And then rolling back again, it would 


{weep down with it whatſoeyer it raſht upon, 


Woods, Buildings, living Creatures, and car- 
ry them all headlong into the great Gulph, 
Sometimes a Maſs of Water would be quite 
ſtruck off and ſeparate from the teſt, and toſt 
through the Air like a flying River ; but the 
common Motion of the Waves was to climb 
up the Hills or inclin'd Fragments; and then 
return into the Valleys and Deeps again, with 


a perpetual Fluctuation going and coming, al- 


cending and deſcending, till the violence of 
them being ſpent þy degrees, they ſettled at 
Jaſt in the Places allotted for them ; where 
Bounds are ſet that they cannot paſs over, that 
they return not again to cover the Earth, Plal. 
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Neither is it to be wonder'd, that the great 
Tumult of the Waters, and the Extremity of 
the Deluge laſted for ſome Months; for be- 
ſides, that the firſt Shock and Commotion of 
the Abyſs was extremely violent, from the 
general Fall of the Earth, there were ever and 
anon ſome ſecondary Ruins; or ſome Parts of 
the great Ruin, that were not well ſettled, 
broke again, and made new Commotions: 
And *twas a conſiderable Time before the 
great Fragments that fell, and their leſſer De- 
pendencies could be ſo adjuſted and fitted, as 
to reſt in a firm and immoveable Poſture: For 
the Props and Stays whereby they lean'd one 
upon another, or upon the Bottom of the 
Abyls, often fail'd, either by the incumbent 
Weight or the violent Impulſes of the Water 
againſt them; and ſo renewed, or continued 
the Diſorder and Confuſion of the Abyſs. Be- 
ſides, we are to obſerve, that theſe great 
Fragments falling hollow, they inclos'd and 
bore down with them under their concave 
Surface a great deal of Air; and while the 
Water compalſs'd theſe Fragments, and over- 
flow'd them, the Air could not readily get out 
of thoſe Priſons, but by degrees, as the Earth 
and Water above would give way ; ſo as.this 
would alſo hinder the Settlement of the Abyſs, 
and the retiring of the Water into thoſe Sub- 
terranequs Channels, for ſome Time. But at 
length, when this Air had found a vent, and 
left its place to the Water, and the Ruins both 
primary and ſecondary were ſettled and fix d, 
then the Waters of the Abyſs began to ſettle 
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too, and the dry Land to appear; firſt the tops 
of the Mountains, then the high Grounds, 
then the Plains and the reſt of the Earth. And 
this gradual Subſidency of the Abyſs (which 
Moſes alſo hath particularly noted) and Diſco- 


very of the ſeveral Parts of the Earth, would 


Wo take up a conſiderable Time. 

Thus a new World appear'd, or the Earth 
wn: on its new Form, and became divided into 
Sea and Land; and the Abyſs, which from ſe- 
veral Ages, even from the beginning of the 
World, had lain hid'in the Womb of the 
Earth, was brought to light and d iſcover'd; 


the greateſt part of it conſtituting our preſent 
Ocean, and the reſt filling the lower Cavities 


of the Earth: Upon the Land appear d the 
Mountains and the Hills, and the Iſlands in the 


Sea, and the Rocks upon the Shore. And ſo 


the Divine Providence, having prepar d Na- 
ture for ſo great a Change, at one ſtroke diſ- 
folv'd the Frame of the old World, and made 
us a new one out of its Ruins, which we now 
inhabit ſince the Deluge. All which Things 
being thus explain'd, deduc'd, and ſtated, we 
now add and pronounce our Third and laſt 
Propoſition; That the Diſruption of the Aby(s, 
or Diſſolution of the primawval Earth, and its Full 
into the Abyſs, was the Cauſe of the Univerſal 
Deluge, an of tbe eee of the old World. 


CHAP 


CY AKT. VMI. 


That the Explication we have given of an L. 
verſal Deluge is not an Idea only," but an Ab» 
count of what really came to paſs in this Earth, 


and the true Explication of Noah's Flood ; u 


is prov'd by Argument and from Hiſtory.” "Aw 
Examination of Tehom- Rabba, or the great 
Abyſs, and that by it the Sea cannot be unden 
- flood, nor the Subterraneous Waters, - as they 
are at preſent. What the true Notion and: © 
Form of it was, collected from Moſes and o- 
tber Sacred Writers; I he frequent Alluſions 


in Scripture to the opening and ſhutting the 


Abyſs, and the particular Stile of Scripture in 


ite Reflectiont on the Origin. And the Forma- 
tion of the Earth, Obſervations on Deucas 
lion Deluge. 41 


XE have now given an Account of 
| the firſt great Revolution of Nature; 
and of the Univerſal Deluge, in a 


| 2 that is intelligible, and from Cauſes that 

anſwer the Greatneſs of the Effect; We have 
ſuppos'd nothing but what is alſo-prov'd, both 
as to the firſt Form of the Earth, and as to 
the manner of its Diſſolution: and how far 
from that would evidently and neceſſarily a- 
riſe a general Deluge ; which was that, which 
put a Period to the old World, and the firſt 


ſtate of Things. And tho' all this hath been 


deduc'd in due Order, and with Connexion 


and Conſequence af one thing upon a | 


The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 1% 
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ſo far as I know, which is the true Evidence 
of a Theory; yet it may not be ſufficient to 
command the Aſſent and Belief of ſome Per- 
ſons, who will allow, it may be, and acknow- 
ledge, that this is a fair Idea of a poſſible De- 
luge in general, and of the Deſtruction of 
World by it; but this may be only an Idea, 
they'll fay; we deſire it may be prov'd from 
ſome collateral Arguments, taken either from 
Sacred Hiſtory, or from Obſervation, that this 
hath really been exemplified upon the Earth, 
and that Noah's Flood came to pals this way. 
And ſeeing we have deſign'd this firſt Book 
chiefly for the Explication of Noah's Deluge, 
Iam willing to add here a Chapter or two ex- 
traordinary upon this occaſion ; to ſhew, that 
what we have delivered is more than an Idea, 
and that it was in this very way that Noah's 
Deluge came to paſs. But they who have 
not this Doubt, and have a Mind to ſee the 
Iſſue of the Theory, may skip theſe two Chap- 
ters, if they pleaſe, and proceed to the fol- 
lowing, where the Order 1s continued. 
To ſatisfy then the Doubtful in this Parti- 
cular, let us lay down in the firſt place that 
Concluſion which they ſeem to admit, vis. 
That this is a poſſible and conſiſtent Explica- 
tion of an Univerſal Deluge; and let's ſee how 
far this would go, if well conſider d, towards 
the Proof of what they deſire, or towards the 
Demonſtration of Nhal's Deluge in particular. 
It is granted on both Hands, that there hath 
been an Univerſal Deluge upon the Earth, 
which was Noah's Deluge; and it is alſo * 
Sd: 
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ed, that we have given a poſſible and confit- 
tent Idea of an Univerſal Deluge: Now we 
have prov'd Chap. II. and III. that all other 
ways hitherto aſſign d for the Explication of 
Noah's Flood are incongruous or impoſſible ; 
therefore it came to pals in that poſſible and 
competent way which we have propos d. And 
if we have truly prov'd, in the foremention'd 
Chapters, the Impoſſibility or Unintelligibili- 
of it in all other ways, this Argumentation 
is undeniable. Befides, we may argue thus, 
as it is granted that there hath been an Uni- 
verſal Deluge upon the Earth; fo I ſuppoſe it 
will be granted that there hath been but one: 
Now the Diſſolution of the Earth, whenſoever 
it happen'd, would make one Univerſal De- 
luge, and therefore the only one, and the _ 
ſame with Noah's. That ſuch a Diſſolution as 
we have deſcrib'd, would make an Univerſal 
Deluge, I think, cannot be queſtion'd ; and 
that there hath been ſuch a Diſſolution, be- 
ſides what we have already alledg'd, ſhall be 
prov'd at large from natural Obſervations upon 
the Form and Figure of the preſent Earth, in 
the Third Section and laſt Chapter of this Book; 
In the mean time we will proceed to Hiſtory, 
both Sacred and Profane, and by comparing 
our Explication with thoſe, give further Aſ-- 
ſurance of its Truth and Reality. | 
In the firſt Place, it agrees, which is moſt 
conſiderable, with Moſess Narration of the 
Deluge; both as to the Matter and Manner of 
jt. The Matter of the Deluge Moſes ma kes 
to be the Waters from above, and tlie Wa- 
ters 
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ters from below; or he diſtinguiſhes the 
, Cauſes of the Deluge, as we do, into Supe- 
rior and Inferior, Cen. 7. 11. and the Inferior 
Cauſes he makes to be the Diſruption of the 
Abyſs, which is the principal part, and the 
great Hinge of our Explication. Then as to 
the Manner of the Deluge, the Beginning and 
the Ending, the Increaſe and Decreaſe, he ſaith, 
Der. 17, 18, 19, 20. cap. 8. 3, 5. it increas'd 
gradually, and decreasd gradually, by go- 
ing and coming; that is, after many repeated 
Fluctuations and Reciprocations of the Waves, 
the Waters of the Abyſs began to be more 
compos d, and to retire into their Channels, 
whence they ſhall never return to cover the 
Earth again. This agrees wholly with our 
Theory; we ſuppoſe the Abyſs to have been 
under an extream Commotion and Agitation 
the Fall of the Earth into it, and this at 
firſt encreas'd more and more, till the whole 
Earth was faln ; then continuing for ſome time 
at the height of its Rage, overwhelming the 
greateſt Mountains, it afterwards decreas'd by 
the like degrees, leaving firſt the tops of the 
| Mountains, then the Hills and the Fields, till 
the Waters came to be wholly drawn off the 

Earth into their Channels. . | 
It was no doubt a great Overſight in the An- 
cients, to fancy the Deluge like a great ſtand- 
ing Pool of Water, reaching from the bottom 
of the Valleys to the tops of the Mountains, 
every where alike, with a level and uniform 
Surface; by reaſon of which miſtaken Notion 
of the Deluge, they made more Water necel- 
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fary to it than was poſſible to be had, or being 
had, than it was poſſible to get quit of again; 
for there are no Channels in the Earth that 
could hotd ſo much Water, either to give it, 
or to receive it. And the Pſalmiſt, | vid. &. 
Auſtin in loc.] ſpeaking of the Deluge, as it 
ſeems to me, notes this violent Commotion of 
the Abyſs, Pſal. 104. verſes 8, 9. The Waters 
went up by the Mountains, came down by the 
Valleys unto the Place which thou haſt founded 
for them. I know ſome interpret that Paſſage 
of the State of the Waters in the beginning, 
when they cover'd the Face of the whole 
Earth, Gen. x. 2. but that cannot be, becauſe 
of what follows in the next Verſe ; Thon haſt 
ſet a Bound that they may not paſs ever, that 
they turn not again to cover the Earth. Which 
is not true, if the preceeding Words be un- 
derſtood of the State of the Waters at the be- 
ginning of the World ; for they did paſs thoſe 
Bounds, and did return fince that time to co 
ver the Earth, namely at the Deluge: But F 
theſe Words be refer d to the time of the De- 
luge, and the ſtate of the Waters then, tis 
both a juſt Deſcription of the Motion of the 
Abyſs, and certainly true, that the Waters 
ſince that time are ſo ſettled in their Channels, 
that they ſhall never overflow the Earth again. 
As we are aſſured by the Promiſe made to Noah, 
and that illuſtrious Pledge and Confirmation 
of it, the Rainhory, that the Heavens alſo ſhall 
never pour out ſo much Waters again; their 
State being chang'd as well as that of the 
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Earth, or Sea, from what they were before 
the Deluge. | 

But before we leave' Moſes's Narration of 
the Deluge, we muſt examine further, what 
is, or can be underſtood by his Tt HO A- 
RAasB a, or great Abyſs, which, he ſaith, was 
broken up at the Deluge, Ger. 7. 11. for 
this will help us to diſcover, whether our 
Explication be the fame with his, and of the 
ſame Flood. And firſt we muſt conſider, whe- 
ther by the Tehom-Rabba, or Moſaical Abyſs, 
can be underſtood; the Sea or Ocean, under that 


Form we ſee it in at preſent ; and tis plain, 


methinks, that the Sea cannot be underſtood 
by this great Abyſs, both becauſe the Sea is 


not capable upon any Diſruption to make ſuch 


an Univerſal Deluge ; and becauſe-the Narra- 
tion of Moſes, and his Expreſſions concerning 
this Abyſs, do not agree to the Sea. Some 
of the Ancients indeed did imagine, that the 


Waters of the Sea were much higher than the 


Land, and ſtood, as it were, on an heap; ſo 
as when theſe Waters were let looſe, they 
overflow'd the Earth, and made a Deluge. 
But this is known to be a groſs Miſtake ; the 
Sea and the Land make one Globe, and the 
Waters couch themſelves, as cloſe as may be, 
to the Center of this Globe in a Spherical 
Convexity ; ſo that if all the Mountains and 
Hills were ſcal'd, and the Earth made even, 
the Waters would not overflow its ſmooth 
Surface; much leſs could they overflow it in 
the Form that it is now, where the Shores 


are higher than the Sea, the Inland Parts than 


the 
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the Shores, and the Mountains ſtill far above all: 
So as no Diſruption of the Sea could make an 
Univerſal Deluge, by reaſon of its Situation. 
But beſides that, W of Water con- 
tain'd in the Sea is no way ſufficient to make a 
Deluge in the preſent Form of the Earth ; for 
we have ſhewn before, Chap. 2. that eight 
ſuch Oceans as ours would be little enough 
for that Purpoſe. Thenas to the Expreſſions of 
Moſes concerning this Abyſs, .if he had meant 
the Sea by it,and that the Deluge was made by 
the Diſruption of the Sea, why did he not ſay lo? 
There is no mention of the Sea in all the Hiſto- 
ty of the Deluge: Moſes had mention'd the 
Sea before, Gen. 1. 10. and us'd a Word that 
was common, and known to ſignify the Sea; 
and if he had a Mind to expreſs the ſame 
thing here, why ſhould he not uſe the ſame 
Word and the ſame Term? In an Hiſtorical 
Relation we uſe Terms that are moſt proper 
and beſt known ; but inſtead of that he uſeth 
the ſame Term here that he did, Gen. 1. 2. 
when he ſaith, Darkneſs was upon the Face of 
the Abyſs, or of the Deep, as we render it; 
there the Abyſs. was open, or cover'd with 
Daxkneſs only, namely before the exterior 
Earth was form'd ; Here the ſame Abyls is 


mention'd again, but cover'd, by the Forma- 


tion of the Earth upon it; and the covering 
of this Abyſs was broken or cloven aſunder, 
and the Waters guſht out that made the De- 
luge. This I am ſure is the moſt natural In- 
terpretation or Signification of this Word, ac- 
cording as it is us d in Moſes's Writings. Fur- 

thermore, 
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thermore, we muſt obſerve what Moſer faith 


' = Eoncerning this Abyſs, and whether that will 


agree with the Sea or no; he ſaith the Foun- 
Tains of the great Abyſs were brokeri open; now 
if by the great Abyſs you underſtand the Sea, 
how are its Fountains broken open? To break 
open a Fountain, is to break open the Ground 
that covers it, and what Ground covers the 
Sea e So that upon all Conſiderations, either 
of the Word that Moſes here uſeth, Tehom- 
Rabba, or of the thing affirmed concerning it, 
breaking open its Fountains; or of the Effect 
following the breaking open its Fountains, 
arowning T the Earth; from all theſe Heads 
it is manifeſt, that the Sea cannot be underſtood 
by the great Abyſs, whole Diſruption was the 
Cauſe of the Deluge. | 

And as the Moſaical Abyſs cannot be the 
Sea, ſo neither can it be thoſe Subterraneous 
Waters that are diſpers d in the Cells and Ca- 
verns of the Earth; for as they are now lodg'd 
within the Earth, they are not one Abyſs, but 
ſeveral Ciſterns and Receptacles of Water in 
ſeveral Places, eſpecially under the Roots of 
Mountains and Hills, ſeparate one from ano- 
ther, ſometimes by whole Regions and Coun- 
tries interpos'd. Beſides, what Fountains, if 
they were broken up, could let out this Wa- 
ter, or bring it upon the Face of the Earth? 
When we ſink a Mine, or dig a Well, the Wa- 
ters, when uncover'd, do not leap out of their 
Places out of thoſe Cavities, or at leaſt, do 
not flow upon the Earth ; 'Tis not as if you 
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open'd a Vein, where the Blood ſpirts out, and 
riſeth higher than its Source; but as when you 
take off the Cover of à Veſſel, the Water 
doth not fly out for that: So if we ſhould 
imagine all the ſubterraneous Caverns of the 
Earth uncover'd, and the Waters laid bare, 
there they would lie unmov d in their Beds, 
if the Earth did not fall into them to force 
them up. Furthermore, If theſe Waters were 
any way extracted and laid upon the Surface 
of the Ground, nothing would be gain d as to 
the Deluge by that, for as much Water would 
run into chels Holes again when theDeluge 
begun to riſe ; ſo that this would be but an 
uſeleſs Labour, and turn to no Account. And 
laſtly, Theſe Waters are no way ſufficient for 
Quantity to anſwer to the Moſaical Abyſs, or 
to be the principal Cauſe of the Deluge, as 
that was. 50 oh 997 24 

Now, ſeeing neither the Sea, as it is at pre- 
ſent, nor the ſubterranedus Waters, as they 
are at preſent, can anſwer to the Moſaical A- 
byſs, we are ſure there is nothing in this pre- 
ſent Earth that can anſwer to it. Let us then 
on the other Hand compare it with that ſubter- 
raneous Abyſs, which we have found in the 
Ante-diluvian Earth, repreſented 5 Fig. 2. 
p. 78. and examine their Characters and Cor- 
reſpondency: Firſt,"Moſes's Abyſs was cover d, 
and ſubterraneous, for the Fountains of it are 
{aid to have been cloven or burſt open; then, it 
was vaſt and capacious; and thirdly, it was 
ſo diſpos d, as to be capable of a Diſruption, 
that would cauſe an univerſal Deluge to the 
Earth. Our Ante-diluvian Abyſs anſwers tru- 
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ly to all theſe Characters it was in the Womb 
of the Earth; the Earth was founded upon 
thoſe / Waters, as the Eſalmiſt ſaith; or they 
Were inclos d within the Earth as in a Bag. 
Then for the Capacity af it, it contained both 
all the Waters now in the Ocean, and all thoſe 
that are diſperꝭ d in the Caverns of the Earth: 
And laſtly, it is manifeſt its Situation was ſuch, 


that upon a Diſruption or Diſſolution of the 


would-ariſe. Seeing then this anſwers the De- 
ſcription, and all the Properties of the Moſai- 
cal Abyſs, and nothing elſe will, how can we 
in Reaſon judge it otherwiſe than the ſame, 
and the very Thing intended and propos d in 
the Hiſtory of Noah's Deluge under the Name 
of Tebom: Rabba, or the great Abyſs, at whole 
Diſruption the World was over-flow'd 2 And 
as we do not think it an unhappy Diſcovery to 
have found out, (with a moral Certainty) the 
Seat of the Moſaical Abyſs, which hath been 
almoſt as much ſought for, and as much in 
vain, as the Seat of Paradiſe; ſo this gives us 
a great: Aſſurance, that the Theory we have 
given of a general Deluge, is not a mere Idea, 
but is to be appropriated to the Deluge of 
Noah; as 4 true Explication of it. 


divine Writers; That our Deſcription is a Re- 
ality, both as to the Ante-diluvian Earth, and 
as to the Deluge, we may further be convinc d 
from St. Peter's Diſcourſe concerning thoſe two 

Things, 2 Epiſt. 3. 6. St. Peter ſaith, that the 
Conſtitution of the Ante - diluvian Earth was 


ſuch, in reference to the Waters, that by 2 
. ſon 


Earth which cover d it, an univerſal Deluge 
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ſan- of that it was obnoxious to a Deluge; w 
ſay theſe Waters were the great Abyſs it 
upon, by reaſon whereof that World was rer 
ally expos d to a Deluge, and overwhelm d in 
it upon the Diſruption of this Abyls, as. Moſer 
witneſſes. Tis true, St. Peter, doth not ſpeci» 
485 thoſe Waters were, nor mention ei- 

her the Sea, or the Abyſs; but ſeeing Moſes 
tells us, that it was by the Waters af the A- 
byls that the Earth was over whelm d, St. Pe- 
ters Waters muſt be underſtood of the lame 
Abyſs, becauſe he ſuppoſeth them the Cauſe 
of the ſame Deluge. And, I think, the A 
oltle's Diſcourſe there cannot receive a bettet 
[Nuſtracion, than fromaMoſes's Hiſtory of the 
Deluge. Moſes diſtinguiſhes the Cauſes of the 
Flood into thole that belong, to the Heavens; 
and thoſe that belong to the Earth; the Rains 
and the Abyſs : St. Peter. alſo diſtinguiſheth 
the Cauſes of the Deluge into the Conſtitution 
of the Heavens, in reference to its Waters; 
and the Conſtitution of the Earth, in reference 
to its Waters; and no doubt they both aim at 
the ſame Cauſes, as they refer to the fame Ef- 
fe, only Moſes mentions the immediate Cau · 
ſes, the Rains and the Waters of the Abyls ; 
and St. Peter mentions the more remote and 
fundamental Cauſes, that Conſtitution of the 
Heavens, and that Conſtitution of the Earth, 
in reference to their reſpective Waters, which 
made that World obnoxious to a Deluge: And 
theſe two ſpeaking of Noah's Deluge, and a- 
greeing thus with one another, and both with 
us, or with the Theory which we have given 
of a general Deluge, we may ſafely W 
5 12 that 
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that it is no imaginary Idea, but a true Ac- 
count of that ancient 'Flood, whereof Moſes 
hath left us the —_— bee ede 
And ſeeing the right Underſtanding of the 
 Moſaical Abyſs is ſufficient alone to prove all 
we have deliver'd" concerning the Deluge, as 
alfo concerning the Frame of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Earth, give me Leave to take Notice here 
of ſome other Places of Scripture, which we 
mention d before, that ſeem manifeſtly to de- 
feribe this ſame Form of the Abyſs with the 
Earth above it, 2 Eſdr. 16. 58. Pſal. 24. 2. He 
founded the Earth upon the Seas, and eſta- 
bliſh'd it upon the Floods. And Pſal. 136. 6. 
He flretched out the Earth above the Waters. 
Now this Foundation of the Earth upon the 
Waters, or Extenſion of it above the Waters, 
2 Eſdr. c. 6. doth moſt aptly agree to that Struc- 


ture and Situation of the Abyſs and the Ante- 


ctiluvian Earth, which we have aſſign'd them, 
and which we have before deſcrib'd ; but very 
improperly and forcedly to the preſent Form of 
the Earth and the Waters. In that ſecond Place 
of the Pſalmiſt, the Word may be render'd ei- 
ther, he ſtreteli d, as we read it, or he fixt and 
conſolidated the Earth above the Waters, as 
the Vulgate and Septuagint tranſlate it: For 
tis from the ſame Word with that which is 
uſed for the Firmament, Gen. 1. So that as the 


Firmament was extended over and around the 


Earth, ſo was the Earth extended over and 
about the Waters, in that firſt Conſtitution of 
Things; and I remember ſome of the Ancients 
uſe this very Compariſon of the Firmament ad 
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Earth, to expreſs the Situation of the di- 
fiacal Earth in referenee to the Sea or A yls. _ 
here is another remarkable Place in the 
Pſalny, to ſhew. the Diſpoſition of the Waters 
in the firſt Earth; P/al. xp He gathereth the 
Waters of the Sen ar in a Bug, be layeth up the 
Abyſſes in wn This anſwers very ach 
and naturally to the Place and Diſpoſition 
the Abyſs which it had before the Deluge 
clos d wichia the Vault of the Earth, as in 1 
Bag, or in a Store-houſe. I Know very well 
what I render here in a Bag, is render d in the 
Engliſh, as an Heap; but that Tranſlation of 
the Word ſeems to be grounded on the old 
Error, that the Sea is higher than the Land, 
and ſo doth not make a true Senſe. Neither 
are the two Parts of the Verſe ſo well 
ſuited and conſequent one to another, if 
the firſt expreſs an high Situation of the 
Waters, and the fecend a low one. And ac- 
cordingly the Vulgate, Septuagint, and Orien- 
tal Verſions and Paraphraſe, as alſo Smmachus, 
St. Jerom, and Baſil, render it as we do N. 
in a Bag, or by Terms equivalent. 
To theſe Paſſages of the Pſalmiſt, concern- 
ing the Form of the Abyſs and the firſt Earth, 
give me leave to add this general Remark, that 
they .are commonly uſher'd in, or followed, 
with ſomething of Admiration m the Prophet. 
 Weobſerv'd before, that the Formation gf the 
firſt Earth, after ſuch a wonderful Manner, 
being a Piece of divine Architecture, when it 
was ſpoken of in Scripture, it was uſually 
3 a particular Providence, and accord- 
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ingly we ſee in theſe Places now mention d, 
that it. is ſtill made the Object of Praiſe and 
Admiration: In that 3 36th Pſalm tis reckon d 
e four Wonders of God, Verſes 4, 5, 6. 
Cue Praiſe to bim who alone doth great Won- 
derb To him that by. Wiſdom 'made the Hea- 
vent, Jo him that ſtretched out the Earth above 
the, Waters. ' And in like Manner, in that 33d 
Pſalm , tis join'd with the Forming of the 
Heavens, and made the Subject of the Divine 
Power and Wiſdom ; Verſes 6, 3, 8, 9. y the 
Word of the Lord were the Hearvens made, and 
all the Hoſt 1 them by the Breath of his Mouth; 
He gathereth the Waters of the Sea together, as in 
& Bag, be layeth up the Abyſs in Store-howſes. 
Let alſibe Earth fear the Lord; Let all ibe In. 
habitamts of the World fland in aue of him; For 
be ſpake, and it was ; be commanded, and it 
flora Joſt "Namely, all Things ſtood in that 
wonderful Poſture in which the Word of his 
Power and Wiſdom: had eſtabliſh'd them. Da- 
vid often made the Works of Nature, and the 
external World, the Matter of his Medita- 
tions, and of his Praiſes and philoſophical De- 
votions; reflecting ſometimes upon the preſent 
Form of the World, and ſometimes upon the 
primitive Form of it: And tho' poetical Ex- 
22 as the Pfahnt are, ſeldom are ſo de- 
terminate and diſtin, but that they may be 
interpreted more than one Way, yet, I think, 
it cannot but be acknowledg d, that thoſe Ex- 
Preſſions and Paſſages that we have inſtancd 
in, ate more fairly and aptly underſtood of the 
ancient Form ef the Sea, or the Abyſs, as it 
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was inclos'd within the Earth, than the 
preſent Form of. it in ap, open. Channel. 

There azealfo. in the Book of Fob many no- 
ble Reflections upon Hy Works of Nature, 
and upon the Formation of the Earth and the 
Abyſs; whereof that in Chap. 26. 25 He Lao 
eth ont the ary over the empty. Places,.. and 
bangetb the. upon nothing, ſeems to paral- 
lel the Expr — ion of Davide He ſtretched. out 
the Earth upon the Watert; for the Word we 
render the empty Place is TOHU, which isap- 
ply d to the Chaos and the firſt Abyſs, Gen. 1.2. 
and the hanging the Earth upon nothing is much 
more wonderful, if it be 8 of the 
firſt habitable Earth, that hung over the Was 
ters, ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own; peculiar 
Form, and the Libration of its Parts, than if 
it be underſtood of the e Earth, and the 
whole Body of it; for if it be. in its Center 
or proper Place, Whither ſhould it fink, further, 
or whither ſhould it go? But this Paflage, toge- 
ther with. the On and following Verſes 
requires a more critical Examination than this 
Diſcourſe Will eaſily bear. 

There is another n Diſcoseſe in 
Job, that contains many Things to our preſent 
Hao tis Chap. 38. where God reproaches 

o with his Ignorance. of what paſs d at 
the beginning of the World, and the; For- 
mation of the Earth, Verſes 4, 5, 6. Where 
waſt thou when I laid the "Foundations: of 
4 1 ?, Declare , if thou haſt Under- 

Who hath laid the Meaſures there- 

| 1.2 knoweſt ? or who hath ſtretched. the 
5 No it ? Whereupon are the Foundations 

I 4 thereof 
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thereof faſtned? or who laid the Corner. ſtone? 
All t w Queſtions have far _ Force . 
Emphaſis, more Propriety and Elegancy, 1 

they be underſtood 25 he firſt and Ante-dilu- 
vian Form of the Earth, than if they be under- 
ſtood of the preſent ; for in the preſent Form 
of the Earth there is no Architecture, no Struc- 
ture, no more than in a Ruin; or at leaſt none 


_ comparatively to what was in the firſt Form of 


it. And'that the exterior and ſuperficial Part 
of the Earth-is here ſpoken of, appears by the 
Rule and-Line apply'd to it ; but what Rule 
or Regularity is there in the Surface of the pre- 
ſent Earth? What Line was us'd to level its 
Parts ? But in its original Conſtruction, when 
it lay ſmooth and regular in its Surface, as if 
it had been drawn by Rule and Line in every 
Part; and when it hung pois'd upon the Deep, 
without Pillar or Foundation-ſtone, then juſt 
Proportions were taken, and every Thing 
plac'd by Weight and Meaſure: And this, I 
doubt not, was that artificial Structure here 
alluded to; and when this Work was finiſh'd; 
then The Morning Stars ſang together, and all 

the Sous of Cod ſhouted for Foy, Verſe 7. 
Thus far the Queſtions proceed upon the 
Form and Conſtruction of the firſt Earth; in 
the following Verſes (8, 9, 10, 11.) they pro- 
ceed upon the Demolition of that Earth, the 
opening the Abyſs, and the preſent State of 
both, Or who ſbut up the Sea with Doors when 
it brake forth, as if it had iſſu'd out of a Womb ? 
Who can doubt but this was at the breaking 
open of the Fountains of the Abyſr? Gen. 7. 11. 
a 5 when 
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when the Waters guſh'd out, as ont of the 
eat Womb of Nature; and by reaſon of 
that Confuſion and Perturbation: of Air and 
Water that roſe upon it, a thick Miſt and 
Darkneſs was round the Earth, and all Things 
as in a ſecond Chaos, When I made the Cloud 
the Garment thereof, and thick Darkneſs a S ad- 
dling-band for it, and brake up for it my decreed 
Place, and made Bars and” Doors, Namely, 
(taking the Words as thus uſually render'd) 
the preſent Channel of the Sea was made when 
the Abyſs was broke up, and at the ſame Time 
were made the ſhory Rocks and Mountains, 
which are the Bars and Boundaries of the Sea. 
And ſaid hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no ſur- 
ther, and here ſhall thy proud Waves be ſtay d. 
Which laſt Sentence ſhows, that this cannot 
be underſtood of the firſt Diſpoſition of the 
Waters, as they were before the Flood, for 
their proud Waves broke thoſe Bounds, what- 
ſoever they were, when they overflow'd the 
Earth in the Deluge. And that the Womb 
which they broke out of was the great Abyſs, 
the Chalaze Paraphraſe in this Place doth ex- 
pet mention; and what can be underſtood 
yd dend, the Womb of the Earth, but that 
fubterraneous Capacity in which the Abyſs 
lay e Then that which followeth is a Deſcrip- 
tion or Repreſentation of the great Deluge 
that enſu'd, and of that Diſorder in Nature 
that was then, and how the Waters were ſet-. 
tled and bounded afterwards. Not unlike the 
Deſcription in the 104th Pſalm, Verſes 5 75 
N | 5 9. 
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$, 9. And thus much for theſe Places in the. 
Book of Job. BIT, | Men ee 
There remains à remarkable Diſcourſe. in 
the Proverbs of Solomon, relating to the Maſai- 
cal Abyſs, and not only to that, but to the Ori- 
gin of the Earth in general; where Wiſdom 
declares her Antiquity and Pre- exiſtence 
to all the Works of this Earth, Chap. 8. Ver. 
23, 24, 25, 265 27, 28. I was. ſet-up from 
Everlaſting, from the Beginning, ere the-Karth 
was, W hen there were no Deeps or Abyſſes, I 
was brought forth; when, no. Fountains abound- 
ing with Water. Then in the 27th Verſe, I hen 
be prepared Sh — 1 wh N when he 

a Compaſs upon the Face of the Deep or A. 
2 When he eſtabliſhed the Gouds. above , 
when he ſtrengthned the Fountains of the Abyſs, 
Here is mention made of the Abyſs, and of 
the Fountains: of the Abyſs; and who can 
queſtion, but that the Fountains of the Abyſs 
here, are the ſame with the Fountains of the 
Abyſs which Moſes mentions, and were broken 
open, as he tells us, at the Deluge e Let us 
obſerve therefore what r 
this Abyſs, and conſequently to the Maoſaical 
And here ſeem to be two Expreſſions that de- 
termine the Form of it, Verſe 28. He ſtrength- 
ned the Fountaint of the Abyſs, that is, the Co- 
ver of thoſe Founta ins, for the Fountains could 
be ſtrengthned no other Way than by making 
a ſtrong Cover or Arch over them And that 
Arch is expreſsd more fully and diſtinctly in 
the fotegoing Verſe, M ben be prepar d the Hea- 
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vent, I was there ; when be ſet a Compals on 
the Face of the Abyſs; we render it Compaſs, 
the Word ſigniſies a Circle or Circumference, 
2 an Orb or Sphere. So therè was in the Be- 
inning” of the World à Sphere, Orb or Arch 
ſet round the Abyſs, — to the Teſti- 
mo 4 Wiſdom, who was then preſent. And 
this us both the Form of the Moſaical 
Abyſs, which was included within this Vault: 
And the Form of the habitable Earth, which 
was the aut ward Surface of this Vault, or the 
Cover of the Abyſs that was broke up at the 
Deluge. KS 
And thus much, Ithink; i is ſufficient to have 
-noted out'of Scri concerning the Maſai- 
cal Abyſs, to — the Form, Place, and 
Situation ofs it; which I have done the more 
gely, becauſe that being determin'd, it will 
— in eaſily all the reſt of our Theory con- 
cerning the Deluge. I will now only add one 
or two general Obſervations, and ſo conclude 
this Diſcourſe: _ firſt Obſervation is con- 
cerning the Abyſs ; namely, That the opening 
and ſbuttiug of the Abyſs, is the great Hinge up- 
on which Nature turns in this Earth: This 
brings another Face of Things, other Scenes, 
and a new World upon the Stage: And ac- 
cordingly it is a Thing often mention d and 
alluded to in Scripture, ſometimes in a natu- 
ral, ſometimes in a moral or d wk Senſe; 
and in both Senſes, our Saviour {hats and o- 


pu it as he pleaſeth. Our Saviour, who is 
oth Lord of — and of Grace, whoſe Do- 
minion is both! in Heaven and in Earth, oak a 

SE, ouble 
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double Key; that of the Abyſs, whereby 
Death and Hell are in his Power, and all the 


Revolutions of Nature are under his Conduct 


and Providence; and the Key of David, where- 
by he admits or excludes from the City of 
God, and the Kingdom of Heaven whom he 
pleaſeth, Job 11. 10, 12, 14. Apoc. 1. 18. 20. 
1, 2, 3. 21. I. Apo. 3. 7. Iſd. 22. 22. Of thoſe 
Places that refer to the ſhutting and opening 
the Abyſs in a natural Senſe, I cannot but par- 
ticularly take Notice of that in Job, Chap. 12. 
Ver. 14, 15. & Chap. 11. 10. God breaketh down, 
and it cannot be built again: He ſhutteth up 
Man, and there can be no opening Bebold, he 
Wit hholdeth the Waters, and they dry up; alſo he 


ſendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. 


Tho' theſe Things be true of God in leſſer and 
common Inſtances, yet to me it is plain, that 


they principally refer to the Deluge, the _ 
iſlolu- 


ing and ſhutting the Abyſs, with the D 


tion or Subverſion of the Earth thereupon; 


and accordingly they are made the great Effects 
of the divine Power and Wiſdom in the 
I zth Verſe of Chap. 12. With Cod is Wiſdom and 
Strength, he hath Counſel. and Underſtanding; 
Behold, he breaketh down; &c. And alſo in 
the Concluſion tis repeated again, Verſe 16. 
With him is Strength and Wiſdom ; which So- 
lemnity would ſcarce have been us'd for com- 
mon Inſtances of his Power. When God is 
ſaid to build or pull down, and no Body can 
build again, tis not to be underſtood of an 


Meer Ten God: bun n 


Worlds; and who ſhall build up that Arch 
| Mi | e 
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that was broke down at the Deluge? Where 
ſhall they lay the Foundation, or how ſhall 
the Mountains be rear'd up again to make Part 
of the Roof? This is the Fabrick, which when 
God breaketh down, none can build up again. 
He withboldeth the Waters, and they dry up: 
As we ſhew'd the Earth to have been immo- 
derately chap'd and parch'd before its Diſſolu- 
tion. He ſendeth forth, and they cver- 
tun the Earth. What can more properly ex- 
refs the breaking out of the Waters at the 
Bifuption of the Abyfs, and the Subverſion 
or Diſſolution of the Earth in confequence of 
it ? Tis true, this laſt Paſſage may be applied 
to the breaking out of Waters in an ordinary 
Earthquake, and the Subverfion of ſome Part 
of the Earth, which often follows upon it; 
but it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the Senſe is 
more weighty, if it be refer'd'to the great 
Deluge, and the great Earthquake which laid 
the World in Ruins and in Water. And phi- 
lofophical Deſcriptions in ſacred Writings, like 
Prophecies, | have often a leſſer and a greater 
Accompliſhment and Interpretation. 

I could not paſs by this Place without giving 
this ſhort Explication of it. We proceed now 
to the ſecond Obſervation, which is concern- 
ing the Style of Scripture, in moſt of thoſe Pla- 
ces we have cited, and others upon the ſame 
Subject. The Reflections that are made in ſe- 
veral Parts of the divine Writings, upon the 
Origin of the World, and the Formation of 
the Earth, ſeem to me to be writ in a Style 
ſomething approaching to the Nature of a pro- 
* phetical 


Enthuſiaſm and 


hetical Style, and to. have more. of a divine 
2 juſia - Elocution | —.— than the 
2 Text of Scripture ; the Expreſſions 
are lofty, and ſometimes abrupt, and, often, 
figurative and diſguis d, as may be obſery'd i 
moſt of thoſe, Places we have made ule of, 
and particularly in that Spano, ot Wiſdom, 
Prov. 8. where, the 26th Verſe, is ſo obſcure, 
that no two Verſions that Lhave yet met with, 
whether ancient or modern, agree in the Tran- 
ſlation of that Verſe.. And therefote, tho 1 
fully believe that the Conſtruction of the firſt 
Earth is really intended in thoſe Words; yet 
ſeeing it could not be made out clear without 
a long and critical Diſcuſſion of them, I did not 


1 . 


* 
, 
* 
- 
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think that proper to be inſiſted 955 here. We 
t 


may alſo obſerve, that whereas there is a dou- 
ble Form or Compoſition of the Barth, that 
which it had at firſt, or till the Deluge, and 
that which it hath. ſince; ſametimes the one, 
and ſometimes the other may be glanc d upon 
in theſe Scripture Phraſes and | Deſcriptions ; 
and fo there may be in the ſame; Diſcourſe an 
Intermixture of both. And it commonly hap- 
pens ſo in an enthuſiaſtick or prophetick Style, 
that by reaſon of the Eagerneſs and Trembling 
of the Fancy, it, doth not always Ne 
follow the ſame even Thread df Diſcourſe, 


but ſtrikes many times upon ſome other Thing 
that hath Relation to it, or lies under or near 
the ſame view. Of this we. have frequent 
Examples in the Apocalypſe, and in that Pro- 
phecy of our Saviour's, Matth. 24, concernin 
the Deſtruction o Jeruſalem, and of the World 
10 | FE” 0008 
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But notwithſtanding any ſuch Unevenneſs or 
Indiſtinctneſs in the Style of thoſe Places which 
we have cited concerning the Origin and Form 
of the Earth, we may at leaſt. make this 
Remark, that if there never was any other 
Form of the Earth but the preſent, nor any 
other State of the Abyſs, than what it is in 
now, tis not imaginable what ſhould give 
Occaſion, to all, thoſe Expreſſions and Paſſa- 
ges that we haye cited; which being ſo ſtrange 

in themſelves and paradoxical, ſhould yet ſo 
much favour, and ſo fairly comply with our 
Suppoſit ions. What I have. obſerv'd in ano- 
ther Place, Tell. Theor. lib. 2. c. 6. in treating 
of Paradiſe, that the Expreſſions of the an- 
cient Fathers were very extravagant, if Parg- 
dliſe was nothing but a little Plot of Ground 

in Meſopotamia, as many of late have fancied, 
may in like Manner be obſerv'd concerning 
the ancient Earth and Abyſs, if they were in no 
other Form nor other State than what they are 
under now, the Expreſſions of the ſacred Wri- 
ters concerning them are very ſtrange and un- 
accountable, without any ſufficient Ground, 
that we know, or any juſt, Occaſion for ſuch 
uncouth Repreſentations. If there was nd- 
thing intended or refer'd to in thoſe Deſcrip 
tions, but the preſent Form and State of t 
Earth, that is ſo well known, that in deſcri- 
bing of it there would be nothing dark or my- 
ſterious, nor any Occaſion for Qbſcurity in the 
Style or Expreſſion, whereof we find ſo much 
in thoſe, , So as, all Things conſider' d, what 


might 
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might otherwiſe be made an Exception to ſome 
of theſe Texts alledg'd by us, vis. that they 


are too obſcure, becomes an Argument for 


us: As implying that there is ſomething more 
intended by them than the preſent, and known 
Form of the Earth. And we having propos'd 
another Form and Structure of the , to 
which thoſe Characters ſuit and anſwer more 


eaſily, as this opens and gives Light to thoſe 
difficult Places, ſo it may-be reaſonably con- 


cluded to be the very Senſe and Notion intend- 
ed by the holy Writers. "Y | 
Ad thus much, I think, is ſufficient to have 


obſery'd out of Scripture, to verify our Ex- 
plication of the Deluge, and our Application 
of it to Noat's Flood, both according to the 


Moſaical Hiſtory of the Flood, and according 
to many occaſional Reflections and Diſcourſes 


diſpers d in other Places of Scripture, concern- 


ing the ſame Flood, or concerning the Abyfs 
and the firſt Form of the Earth. And though 
there may be ſome other Paſſages of a diffe- 
rent Aſpect, they will be of no Force to diſ- 
prove our Concluſions, becauſe they reſpec the 


preſent Form of the Earth and Sea; and alſo, 


'becauſe Expreſſions that deviate more from 
the common Opinion, are more remarkable 
and more proving ; in that there is' nothing 
could give Occaſion to ſuch, but an Intention 
to expreſs the very Truth. So, for inſtance, 
if there was one Place of Scripture that ſaid 


"the Earth was mov'd, and ſeveral that ſeem'd 


to imply, that the S was mov'd, we ſhould 
* | have 
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have more regard to that dne Place” for the 
Motion of ei "Earth, chan to all thi _— 
that made 48 hot it becauſe choſe the 
might be ſpoken and uttderſtood accor 
to ebniftion Opinion and anne eke bi 
th Sn which” 4 4p the Motion of the Earth, 
could not be ſpoke upon any other Gtound, 
but only for Tra and Inſtruction- fake. 1 
leave this to be ap plyd tothe preſent Subject. 
Thus much 2 the ſacred Writings,” As to 
the of the ancient Heathens, we can 
not expect an Account or Narration of "Noah's 
Flood, under that Name and Notion; but it 
may be of uſe to obſerve two Things gut of 
that Hiſtory. Firſt, that the Inundations re- 
corded there came generally to pals in the 
Manner we have deſcrib'd the univerſal De- 
luge; namely, by Earthquakes and an Erup- 
tion of ſubterraneous Waters, the Earth be- 

ing broken and falling in: And of this we ſnall 

ewhere give a full Account out of their Au- 
21 e that Deucalion's Deluge in 
particular, which is ſuppos d by moſt of the 
ancient Fathers to repreſent Noah's Flood, is 
laid to have been accompanied with a gaping 
or Diſruption of the Earth. Apollodorus faith, 
Bibl. lib. 1. that the Mountains of Theſſaly were 
divided aſunder, or ſeparate one from another 
at that time: And Lucian (De Dea Syria) tells 
a very remarkable Story to this purpoſe, con- 
cerning Dexcalion's Deluge, and a Ceremony 
obſervd in the Temple of Hzeropolts, in Com- 
memoration of it ; which Ceremony ſeems to 
have been of that Nature, as imply'd that there 

BOOK L K was 
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was an opening of the Earth at the Time of 
the Deluge, and that the Waters ſubſided in- 
to that again when the Deluge ceas d. He 
ſaith, that this Temple at Hieropolis was built 
upon a kind of Abyſs, or had a bottomleſs 
Pit, or gaping of the Earth in one Part of it; 
and the People of Arabia and Hria, and the 
Countries thereabouts, twice a Year repair d to 
this Temple, and brought with them every 
one a Veſſel of Water, which they pour d out 
upon the Floor of the Temple, and made a 
kind of an Inundation there in Memory of 
Deucalion's Deluge; and this Water ſunk by 
Degrees into a Chaſm or opening of a Rock, 
which the Temple ſtood upon, and ſo left the 
Floor dry again. And this was a Rite ſolemn- 
ly and religiouſly perform'd both by the Prieſts 
and by the People. If Moſes had left ſuch a 
religious Rite among the Jews, I ſhould not 
have doubted to have interpreted it concern- | 
ing his Abyſs, and the retiring of the Waters 
into it; but the actual Diſruption of the Abyſs 
could not well be repreſented by any Ceremo- 
ny. And thus. LES concerning; the preſent 
Queſtion, and che true Application of our 
Theory to Noah's Flood. 
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| + in all —— erer . _ 
of it, according to ebry. A 
ſeeming. Difficulties el a” and the wich 
Section concluded, with 4 Diſcourſe how far 
the Deluge may be look d upon as the Effect of 
an ordinary Providence,” NY hooy far _ an 
| nene | 


E have now erode our Explication 
W of the Deluge to be more than an 
Idea; or to be a true Piece of natu- 

tal Hiſtory; and it may be the greateſt and 
moſt remarkable that hath yet been ſince the 
Beginning of the World. We have ſhown it 
to be the real Account of Noah's Flood; ac- 
cording to Authority both divine and humane; 
and I would willingly proceed one ſtep fur- 
ther, and declare my Thoughts concerning the 


Manner and Order wherein Noah's Flood came 7 


to paſs; in what Method all thoſe Things hap 
pen'd and ſucceeded one another, that make 

up the Hiſtory of it, as Cauſes or Effects, or 
other Parts or Circumſtances : As how the 
Ark was born upon the Waters, what Effect 
the Rains had, at what Time the Earth broke, 
ind the Abyſs was opend; and what the 
Condition of the Earth was upon the ending 
of the Flood, and ſuch like. But I deſire to 


propoſe my Thoughts concerning theſe Things 


N as Conjectures, which I will ground as 
K 2 near 


netacy-of- Men, God would deſtroy Mankind 
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near as I can upon Scripture and Reaſon, and 
am very willing they ſhould) be rectify'd 
where they happen to be amiſs. I know how 
ſubject we are to Miſtakes in theſe great and 
remote Things, ben we deſcend to Parti- 
culars; but Bam willing to expoſe the Theo- 
ry to a full Trial, and to ſhew the Way for 
any to examine it; provided they do it with 
Equity and Sincerity. I have no other Deſign 
than to contribute my Endea vours to ſind out 
the Truth in a Subject of ſo great Importance, 
and wherein the World hath hitherto had ſo 
little Satisfaction: And he that in an obſeute 
Argument propoſeth an Hypbtbefis that ach- 
eth from End to End, though it be not exact 
in every Particular, tis not without a good 
Effect; for it gives Aim to others to take their 
Meaſures better, and opens their Invention in 
a Matter which otherwiſe, it: may be, would 
have been impenetrable to them: As he that 
makes the firſt Way thro' a thick Foreſt, tho 
it de not the ſtrei and ſhorteſt, deſerves 
better, and hath done more than he that 
makes it ſtreighter and ſmoother afterwards. 
Providence that ruleth all things and all 
Ages, after the Earth had ſtood above ſixteen 
hundred Years, thought ſit to) put a Period to 
that World; and accordingly, it was reveal d 
to Mah, that for the Wickedneſs and Dege- 


with the Earth (Gen: 6. 1 3.) in a Deluge of 
Water; whereupon he was commanded, in 
order to the — of himſelf and Family, 
as a Stock for the new: World, to build a dar 
15 © A | elle 
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Veſſel or Alle, to float upon 
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the Waters, and 
hall inſtructont given him for the Building of 
it both tas to he Matter and us to the Form. 
Ahab believed the Word of God, though a- 
gainſt his Senſes, and all external Appearances, 
and ſet himſelf to work to build an Ark, 40. 
cording to the Directions given which aſter 
many Years Labout vvas finiſi d; whilſt ehe 
ineredulous World, ſecure pan. x ig they 

thought, againſt a Deluge, continu'd ſtill in 
their: Exceſſes and — and laught-at 
the Admonition of Noah; and at the FSI of 
his Defignof building an eker bog A Machine, 
a Floating Hoaſe, to ſave himſelf from an im- 

inary Itrumdlation; for —— no Jeſs, 
Eng was to be in 
was no Sba, nor any Rain neither in thoſe 
parts, according to the ordinary Courſe ef 
Nature ; as {hat be ſhown in the leona 
Book of this Treatiſe. % eöegs u 2227 
But when the 4 ed time Was ws EE. 
the Heavens began to melt, aud 'the Rains to 
fall; and theſe: were the firſt fur priz ing Cauſes 
and Preparatives to tlie Deſuge ? They fell, 
rr we do not Khow bote chat 
could proceed from natural Caſes)" througłi 
out the Face of the whGle Earth; which cotild 
not but have 4 conſiderable Effect on that 
Earth, being evem and: ſmootk; without Hills 
and Rminencies, and might” Jay it all under 
Water to ſome depth; o as the Ark, if it 
could. not Hoat upon thoſt Raif- waters, it 
leaſt taking the Advantage of a River, or of 


2 "ook or EINE made to wels chem, it 
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might be afloat before the Abyſs was broken 


open. For I do not ſuppoſe the Abyſs broken 


open before any Rain fell; and when the o- 
pening of the Abyſs and of the Flood; gates 
of Heaven are mention d together, I am apt 
to think thoſe Floodgates were diſtinct from 
the common Rain, and were ſomething more 


violent and impetuous. So that there might 


be preparatory Rains before the Diſruption 
of the Abyſs: and I do not know but thoſe 
Rains, ſo covering up and enc loſing the Earth 
on eyery ſide, might providentially contribute 
to the Diſruption of it; not only by ſoſtning 
and weakning the Arch of the Earth in the 
bottom of thoſe Cracks and Chaſms which 


were made by the Sun, and which the 


Rain would firſt run into, but eſpecially by 
ſtopping on a ſudden all the Pores of the 
Earth, and all Evaporation, which would 


make the Vapours within ſtruggle more vio- 


lently, as we get a Fever by a Cold; and it 
may be in that ee the Doors and the 
Bars were broke, and the great Abyſs guſht 
out, as ont of a Womb. 


However, when the Rains were ſaln, we 


may ſuppoſe the Face of the Earth cover d 


over with Water; and whether it was theſe 


Waters that St. Peter refers to, or that of the 
Abyſs afterwards, I cannot tell, when he faith 
in his firſt Epiſtle, Chap. 3. 20. MWab and his 
Family were ſav d by Water; ſo as the Water 
which deſtroy'd the reſt. of the World, was 


an Inſtrument of their Conſervation, in as 
much as it bore up the Ark, and kept it from 


that impetuous ſhock, which it would _ 
1 
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had, if either it had ſtood upon dry Land 
when the Earth fell, or if the Earth had been 
diſſolv d without any Water on it or under it. 
However, Things being thus prepar'd, let us 
ſuppoſe the great Frame of the exteriour Earth 
to have broke at this time, or the Fountains 
of the great Abyſs, as Moſes faith, to have 

been then open'd, from thence would iſſue, 

2 the Fall « of the Earth, with an unſpeak- 
able Violence, ſuch a Flood of Waters as 
would over-run and overwhelm for a Time all 
thoſe Fragments which the Earth broke into; 
and bury in one common Grave all Mankind, 
and all the Inhabitants of the Earth. Beſides, 
if the Hood gates of Heaven were any thing 
diſtin& from the Forty Days Rain, their Effu- 
fon, tis likely, was at this ſame time when 
the Abyſs was broken open; for the ſinking 
of the Earth would make an extraordinary 
Convulſion of the Regions of the Air, and 
that Crack and Noiſe that muſt be in the Fall- 
ing World, and in the Colliſion of the Earth 
and the Abyſs, would make a great and uni- 


verſal Concuſſion above, which things toge- 


ther muſt needs ſo ſhake, or fo ſqueeze the 
Atmoſphere, as to bring down all the remain- 
ing Vapours ; But the Force of theſe Motions 
not being equal throughout the whole Air, but 
drawing or preſſing more in ſome Places than in 
other, where the Center of the Convulfion 
was, there would be the chiefeſt Collection, and 
there would fall, -not Showers of- Rain, or 
ſingle Drops, but great Spouts or Caſcades of 
Water; and this is that which Moſes feems to 

| K 4 call, 


the. Church ig this 
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4 * of glee (gas; of, Heaven, 


awen bang. ſet open. 
ee Flagd.came to. its height; and tis 
not gal Vito repreſent to our lelyes this ſtrange 


Scene of things, when the Deluge was in its 


Fury and Extremity; when. the, Earth was 


broken and ſwallow d up in the. Abyls, whole 
Fagin Waters riſe higher than the Mountains, 
'd the Air with broken Waves, with 

an 2 Miſt, and with thick Darkneſs, ſo 
25 Nature ſeem d ta be in a ſecond Chaos; and 
upon this Ohaos rid the diſtreſt Ark, that bore 


the ſmall Remains of Mankind. No Sea was 


ever ſo tumultuous, as this, nor is there an 
thing in preſent Nature to be compar d wit. 
the Diſorder, of theſe Waters; all the Poetry, 
and all the Hyperboles that are us d in the De. 
ſcription of Storms and raging Seas, were. li- 
terally true in this, if not beneath it. The 


Ark was really carry d. tothe tops of the high ⸗ 


eſt Mountains, and into the Places of the 
Clouds, and thrown down again into the deep- 
eſt, Gulſs; and to. this very, ſtate of the De- 
luge and of the Ark, which was a Type of 

World; David ſeems to 
have alluded in 12 name of one Church, Eſal. 


42.7. dos ralle,epan_byſs at the Noiſe of thy 


Cutaracis or, MWater-ſpouts 3; all thy, Waves and 


Billozns hawe: gong over ine. It was no doubt 
an extraordinagy and miraculous Providence, 
that could make a Veſſel, ſo ill mand, live 
upon ſuch a Sea; that kept it from being daſht 
againſt the Hills, or overwhelm'd in the Deeps; 


Ae Abyls which had devour d and ſwallow'd 
| up 
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vp hole Foreſts of Woods, Gu and oy 
vinces, nay 8 whole Earth „ 1 29 51 . £ 
. canquer'd, ond triumph d over all, 
bot, deſtroy this ſingle Ship 1 Wh 
the Story of the eee Dion. Arganata, 
Lats: . 47. when Jaſon let. out to fetch the 
Golden Fleece; the Poet ſaith, all the Gods 
that Day look d down from Heaven to view 
the Ship; and the Aympbs, ſtood, 1 2 1505 
Mountain tops to ſes the noble Vouth pf Tbeſ⸗ 

pulling at the Oars; we may with more 
Reaſon ſuppoſe the good Angels to have 
look d down upon this, Ship of Mab⸗ s ;1and 
that; not out of Curioſity, as 48 idle Spectatorsi 
but with a paſſionate Concern, for its Safety 
and Deliverance. A Ship, whoſe Cargo. Was 
no. les than a whole World that carty d the 
Fortune and Hopes of all Poſteritys and if this 
had periſh'd, the Earth for any thing we know: 
hach been nothing but a Deſart, a great Ruin 
. dead heap of Rubbiſh, from the Deluge to 
e Conflagration. But Death and Hell, the 
ave, and Deſtrnction have their Bounds“ 
We may entertain our ſelves with the Conſi- 
deration of the Face of the Deluge, and of the 
broken and drown d Earth, in this — 
eee ee me the! danken Angels. 0. 

Thus mack — ha Beginning 11 with 

of. the Deluge. It now remains only that we 
conſider it in its Decreaſe, and the State of the 
Earth aſter the Waters were retir d into their 
ele which makes the preſent State of it, 
* God brought a Wind upon the 

Waters; 


W 
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Waters, and the tops of the Hills ack 
are, and then the lower Grounds and Plains 


Channels of the Sea, and the Hollowneſs of 
the Earth, and the whole Globe appearing in 
the Form it is now under. There needs no- 
thing be added for Explication of this, tis the 


genuine Conſequence of the Theory we have 
given of the Deluge; and whether this Wind 


Vas a deſcending Wind to depreſs and keep 


down the Swellings and' Inequalities of the 


Abyſs,” or whether it was only to dry the Land 


asfaſt as it appear d, or might have both Effects, 
Ido not know; but as nothing can be pe 

tual that is violent, ſo this Commotion of the 
Abyſs abated after a certain time, and the 


t Force that impell'd the Waters decrea- 
dag their natural Gravity began to take Ef- 


fe&, and to reduce them into the loweſt 
Places, at an equal height, and in an even 


Surface, and level one Part with anether: 


That is, in ſhort, the Abyſs became our Sea, 
fixt within its Channel; and bounded by Rocks 
and Mountains: Then was the decreed Place 
eſtabliſbt for it, and Bars and Doors were ſet; 
then was it ſuid, hitherto ſhalt t hou come, and no 
further, and here ſpall thy proud Warves be ſtopt. 
Job 38.10, 11. And the Deluge being thus 
ended, and the Waters ſettled in their Chan- 
nme, the Earth took ſuch a broken 3 as 
is. repreſented i in thoſe larger Schemes, e 
And this will be the Form and State of it till 


its great Change comes in the Conflagration, 


when we expect a ne Heaven and a new 
* But 


y- degrees; the Waters being ſunk into the 
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.. ->But-to purſue this Proſpect of Things a lit- 
tle further; we may eaſily imagine, that for 

many Years after the Deluge ceas d, the Face 
of the Earth was very different from what it 
is now, and the Sea had other Bounds than it 
hath at preſent. I do not deubt but the Sea 
reach d much further in- land, and clim'd highʒ- 
er upon the Sides of the Mountains; and I 
have obſerwd in many Places a Ridge of 

Mountains ſome Diſtance from the Sea, and a 
Plain from their Roots to the Shore; which 
Plain no doubt was formerly cover d by the 
Sea, bounded againſt thoſe Hills as its firſt and 
natural Ramparts, or as the Ledges or Lips of 
its Veſſel. And it ſeems probable, that the 

Sea doth; ſtill grow narrower from Age to 

Age, and ſinks more within its Channel and 

the Bowels of the Earth, according as it ean 
make its Way into all thoſe ſubterraneous Ca- 
vities, and crowd the Air out of them. We 
ſee whole Countries of Land gain d from it, 
and by ſeveral Indications, as ancient Seaports 
left dry and uſeleſs, old Sea-· marks far within 
the Land, Pieces of Ships, Anchors, Cc. left 
at a great Diſtance from the preſent Shores; 
from theſe Signs, and ſuch like, we may con- 
clude that the Sea reach d many Places former- 
ly that now are dry Land, and at firſt I believe 
was generally bound in on either Side with a 

Chain of Mountains. So I ſhould eaſily ima- 
gine the Mediterranean Sea, for inſtance, to 
have been bounded by the Continuation of 
the Alps through i and Languedoc ł to 

the Pyreneant and at t 


other End by the Dar- 
matick 
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maticʒ Mountains ſt. eth Buch * 
Fhen, Atlas majar, which guns along with the 
Mediterranean from Haupt to the Atlantici 
Ocean, and now parts Barbary: and Numidia, 
maychoſſibly — been the ancient Barrier on 
the Ajrick! Side. And in our on Iſland I 
couldicatily figurę to my felf;:an many Parts of 
1 neee what it hath at pre- 
and the eumay be obſerv'd in other 

. IHC Hatt SO eus 
as tlie Sen had much larger Bounds: for 
e aberithe Deluge, San End han 
a different Face in many Reſpects to what it 
hath; now s for we. ſuppoſe the Valleys and 
lower Grounds, ; — the Deſcent. ud Deri- 
vation of the Water was mot-ſd eũſy to have 
been full of Lakes and —— — 
and theſe wereooften converted intd Fens and 
Bog where the Ground being ſputigys fuck d 
upſthe Water, and the looſen d Eartii ſwell d 
inte a ſoft. — appy Subſtance; Which would 
o, if there was any Courſe of 
Water fondle + or -idſenſible, choke or within 
the Ground; that fed this moiſt Place: Hut if 
the · Water ſtood im a more firm Baſin, or or a 
Soil, which for its Heavineſs or any other 
Reaſon would not mix with it, it made à Lake 
or clear Pool. And we may eaſily imagine 
there were innumerable ſuch Lakes, and Bogs 
and Faſtneſſes ſor many Years after the Deluge; 
till the: Morld begun to be pretty well lock 
with People,; and: humane Induſtry clean- 
ſerl and drained thoſe unfruitful and unhabi- 
; om Places. And thoſe Countries that have 
1 been 
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been later W 4 lazier People 
retain ſtill, in- to their (Sift 


and Soil, 4 geaendert chem. | 


Neither is it at all incongruous or Aae 
ent to ſu that the Face of the Earth ſtood 
in this Manner for many Vears after the 
luge ; for while Mankind Was ſmall and few; 
they needed · but a little Ground for their Seats 
or Suſſenance; and as they grew more nume 
rous, the Earth proportionably grew more 
dry, and Riore Parts of it it r Habitatjon. 
J eafly believe that N or 


Tradition ¶ de Leg. li; 3. ] is true; that —.— at 


firſt, after the Tiood- 18 be U 
and Sides of the Mountains, and Fl op 
ſunk into the Plains and lower Countries, 
when Nature had -prepar'd them for their Ute, 
and their Numbers requir'd' more Room. The 
Hiſtory of Myſts, Gen. 171: tells us, that ſome 
Time after the Deluge, Noah and his Poſter 
95 his Sons and his Grand children; changd 
their Quarters, and fell down into the Plains 
of Shiner, from the Sides of the Hills where 
the Ark had reſted; and in this Plain was the 
laſt general Rendezvous of Mankind; ſo 
ſeem to have kept in a Body, and from 
thence they were divided and broken into Com- 
panies, and diſpers d, firſt, into the neighbour- 
ing Countries, and then by degrees through - 
eee che whole: arch; the ſeveral” ſbesc ice 
Generations, like the Waves of the Sen when 
it flows, over-reaching one another, and ſtri- 
king out further and further upon the Face of 
the Land. Not that the whole Earth was 


peopled 


| 
'F 
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0 jo by an uniform Propagation of Man- 
ind every Way, from one Place, as a com- 
mon Center; like the Swelling of a Lake 
upon a Plain: For ſometimes they ſhot out 
in length, like Rivers, and ſometimes they 
flew into remote Countries in Colonies, like 
Swarms from the Hive, and ſettled there, lea- 
ving many Places uninhabited betwixt them 
and their firſt Home. Sea - ſhores and Iſlands 
der bony: the laſt NI N ; for 
while the Memory or Story of the Deluge was 
freſh amongſt them, they did not care for co- 
ming ſo near their late Enemy; or at leaſt, to 
| be inclos'd and ſurrounded by his Forces. 
And this may be - ſufficient to have diſ- 
cours d concerning all the Parts of the Deluge, 
and the Reſtitution of the Earth to an habita- 
ble Form, for the further Union of our Theo- 
ry with the Hiſtory of Moſes ; there reſts only 
one Thing in that Hiſtory to be taken notice 
of, which may be thought poſſibly not to agree 
ſo well with our Account of the Deluge; 
namely, that Moſes ſeems to ſhut up the Abyſs 
again at the End of the Deluge, which our 
Explication ſuppoſeth to continue open. But 
beldes that Half the Abyſs is ſtill really co- 
ver d, Moſes ſaith the ſame Thing of the Win- 
dows of Heaven, that they were ſhut up too; 
and he ſeemeth in both to expreſs only the 
Ceſſation of the Effect which proceeded from 
their opening: For as Moſes had aſerib' d the 
Deluge to the opening of theſe two, ſo when 
it was to ceaſe, he ſaith, theſe two were ſhut 
up; as they were really put into ſuch a Con- 
| | dition, 
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dition, both of them, that they could, not 
continue the Deluge any longer, nor ever be 
the Occaſion ot 2 ſecond; and therefore in that 
Senſe, and as to that Effect were for ever ſhut 
up. Some 2 poſſibly make that alſo an 
Objection againſt us, that Moſes mentions and 
ſuppoſes the Mountains at the Deluge, for he 
ſaith, the Waters reached fifteen Cubits above 
the Tops of them; whereas we ſuppole the 

ediluvian Earth to have had a plain and 
uniform. Surface, without any Inequality 
Hills and Valleys. But this is eaſily anſwer 
it was in the Height of the Deluge that Moſes 
mention d the Mountains, and we ſuppoſe 
them to have riſen then, or more towards the 
Beginning of it, when the Earth was broke; 
* theſe Mountains continuing ſtill upon the 
Face of the Earth, Moſes might very well take 
them for a Standard to meaſure nd expreſs to 
Poſterity the Height of the Waters, though 
they were not upon the Earth when the De- 
luge begun. Neither is there any mention 
made, as is obſerv d by ſome, of Mountains 
115 uwe or of Rain, till the Time of the 
INT USC. odd gen Ti enn 
* We haye now finiſh'd our Account of No. 
abs Flood, both generally and particularly; 
and I have not wittingly omitted or conceal d 
any Difficulty that occur d to, me, either 
from the Hiſtory, or from abſtract Reaſon: 
Our Theory, ſo far as I know, hath the Con- 
ſent and Authority of both: And how far it 
agrees and is demonſtrable from .natural Ob- 
ſervation, or from the Form and I 
0 
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of this Earth; as it lies at preſent; ſhall be the 
Subje& of the remaining Part of this fitſt 
Book: In the mean time I do not know any 
Thing more to be added in this Part, unleſs it 
be to conclude With an Advertiſement to pre- 
vent any Miſtake or Miſconſtruction, as if this 
Heöry, by explaining the Deluge in 2 natural 
Way, in a great Meaſure, or, by natural Cau- 


Jes, did detract from the Power of God, hy 


Which that great Judgment was © brought 
den the World in a providential and mitacu- 
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"To fſatisfy all reaſonable and intelligent Per- 
ſotit in this Particular, I anſwer and declare, 
firlx, That we are far from excluding divine 
Providence, either ordinary or extraordinary, 
from the Cauſes and Conduct of the Deluge. 
I how 4 Sparrow doth not fall to the Ground 
without the Will of our heavenly Father, 
mich leſs doth the great World fall in pieces 
without his good Pleaſure and Superintenden- 
= In him all Things live, move, and have 
their Being; Things that have Life and 
Thought have it from him, he is the Fountain 
of both: Things that have Motion only, with- 
out Thought, have it alſo from him: And 
what hath only naked Being, without Thought 
or Motion, owe ſtill that Being to him. And 
theſe are not only deriv'd from God at firſt, 
but every Moment continued and conſerv'd 
by him. So intimate and univerſal is the De- 
pendance of all Things upon the divine Will 


and Power. ; 
In 
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Ia the ſecond Place, they are guilty, in my 
Judgment, of a Eat Error or Indiſcretion, 
that oppoſe the Courſe of Nature to Proyi- 
dence. St. Paul ſays (Acts 14. 1.) God hath 
not left us without Witneſs, in that he gives 
us Rain from Heaven; yet Rains proceed from 
natural Cauſes, and fall upon the Sea as well 
as upon the Land. In like manner, our Savi- 
Our, Matt. 6. 21. makes thoſe 1 hings Inſtan- 
ces of divine Providence, which yet come to 
pals in an ordinary Courſe of Nature; in that 
Part of his excellent Sermon upon the Mount, 
Lule 12. 24. that concerns Providence, he 
bids them Coꝝſider the Lallies hoo they grow, 
they tail not, naither do they ſpin, and get Solo- 
mon in all his Glory was not array d like one of 
theſe-: He bids them alſo conſider the Ravery, 
they neither ſocu nor yeap, neither have they Store- 
houſe nor Barn, and God. feedeth them. I 
Lillies grow, and the Ravens are fed accord- 
ing tothe ordinary Courſe of Nature, and yet 
they are juſtiy made Arguments of Provi- 
dence by our Saviour; nor are theſe Things 
leſs-proyidential, becauſe conſtant and regy- 
lar; on the -conttaty, ſuch a Diſpoſition or 
Eſtabliſnment of ſecond Cauſes, as will in the 
beſt Order, and for a 18 Succeſſion, pr 
dure the moſt tegular Effects, aſſiſted 
with the ordinary Concourſe of the frft 5 
is a greater Argument of Wiſdom and Con- 
trivance, than Pick 2 Diſpoſition of Caules as 
will not in ſo good an Order, or for ſo long a 
Time produce regular Effects, without an ex- 
traordinary Concourſe and Interpoſition of the 
Boox LI L firſt 
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firſt Cauſe. This, I think, is clear to every 
Man's Aera We think him a better 
'Artiſt that makes a Clock that ſtrikes regular- 
ly at every Hour from the Springs and Wheels 
which he puts in the Work, than he that hath 
fo made his Clock that he muſt put his Finger 
to it every Hour to make it ſtrike :' And if one 
ſhould contrive a Piece of Clock-work fo that 
it ſhould beat all the Hours, and make all its 
Motions regularly for ſuch a Time, and that 
Time being come, upon a Signal given, or a 
Spring touch'd, it ſhould of its own accord 
fall all to pieces; would not this be look'd 
upon as a Piece of greater Art, than if the 

. Workman came at that Time prefix d, and 
with a great Hammer beat it into pieces? I 
uſe theſe Compariſons to convince us, that it ĩs 
no Detraction from divine Providence, that 
the Courſe of Nature is exact and regular, 
and that even in its greateſt Changes and Re- 
volutions it ſhould ſtill conſpire and be pre- 
par d to anſwer the Ends and Purpoſes of the 
divine Will in reference to the moral World. 
This ſeems to me to be the great Art of di- 
vine Providence, ſo to adjuſt the two Worlds, 
humane and natural, material and intellectual, 

as ſeeing thro the Poſſibilities and Futuritions 
of each, according to the firſt State and Cir- 
cumſtances he puts them under, they ſhould 
all along correſpond and fit one another, and 
eſpecially in their great Criſes and Periods. 2 
Thirdly, Beſides the ordinary Providence of u 
God in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, there co 
is doubtleſs an extraordinary Providence me fic 
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doth attend the greater Scenes and the greater 
Revolutions of Nature. This, methinks, be- 
ſides all other Proof from the Effects, is very 
rational and neceſſary in itſelf; for it would be 
a Limitation of the divine Power and Will fo 
to be bound up to ſecond Cauſes, as never to 
uſe, upon Occaſion, an extraordinary Influ- 
ence or Direction: And tis een eng 
any Syſtem of natural Cauſes, if the beſt poſ- 
ſible, that there may be more and greater 
Things done, if to this, upon certain Occa- 
ſions, you join an extraordinary Conduct. And 
as we have taken Notice before, that there 
was an extraordinary Providence in the For- 
mation or Compoſition of the firſt Earth, fo I 


believe there was alſo in the Diſſolution of it: 


And I think it had been impoſſible for the Ark 
to have liv'd upon the raging Abyſs, or for 
Noah and his Family to have been preſerv'd, 
if there had not been a miraculous Hand of 
Providence to take care of them. But tis hard 
to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh an ordinary and ex- 
ma Providence in all Caſes, and to 
mark juſt how far one goes, and where the 
other begins. And writing a Theory of the 
Deluge here, as we do, we were to exbibit a 
Series of Cauſes whereby it might be made 
intelligible, or to ſhew the proximate natural 


Cauſes of it; wherein we follow the Example 


both of ;Moſes and St. Peter; and with the 
lame, Veneration of the divine Power and 
Wiſdom in the Government of Nature, by a 


conſtant ordinary Providence, and an occa- 


L 2 „ 


ſional extraordinary. 
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So much for the Theory of the Deluge, and 
the ſecond Section of this Diſcourſe. 
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The ſecond Part of this Diſcouy 


y a more particular ' Induttion ; beginning 
with an Account of ſubterraneous Cavvities and 
 fubterraneos Waters. RAT 


E have now finiſh'd our Explication 
| of the univerſal Deluge, and given 
an Account, not only of the Poſſibi- 
lity of it, but (ſo far as our Knowledge can 
reach) of its Cauſes ; and of that Form and 
Structure of the Earth, whereby the Old World 
was ſubject to that fort of Fate. We have 
not beg'd any Principles or Suppoſitions for the 
Proof of this; but taking that common Ground, 
which both Moſes and all Antiquity preſent to 
us, vis. That this Earth roſe from a. Chao 
We have from that deduc'd, by an eaſy Train 
of Conſequences, what the firſt Form of it 
would be; and from that Form, as from a 
nearer Ground, we have by a ſecond Train of 
Conſequences made it appear, that at ſome 
Time or other that firſt Earth would be ſubject 
to a Diſſolution, and by that Diſſolution to a 
Deluge. And thus far we have proceeded on- 
ly by the Intuition of Cauſes, as is moſt pro- 
per to a Theory; but for — 
* > wh thoſe 
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thoſe that require more ſenſible A 
and to compleat our Proofs on either hand, 
we will now argue from the Effects; and from 
the preſent State of Nature, and the preſent 
Form of the Earth, prove that it hath been 
broken, and — — — a Diſſolution as 
we have already deſerib d, and made the im- 
mediate — of the Deluge. And that 
we may do this more ——— and di- 
ſtinctly, we will lay down this Propoſition to 
be prov d, ig. That the preſent Form and Struc- 
ture of the Earth, both as to the Surface aud as 
10 the interior Parts of it, ſo far as they are known 
and acceſſible to us, doth exactly anſwer to our 
Theory concerning the Form and Diſſolutiun of the 
firſt- Earth, and cannot be explain d ao /any 
other Hypotheſis yet known. © 

Orators and Philoſophers treat Nature after 

2 very different Manner; thoſe repreſent her 
with all her Graces and Ornamenits, and if there 
be any Thing that is not capable of that, they 
diflers ble it, or paſs it over flightly. But Phi- 
loſophers view Nature with a more impartial 
Eye, and without Favour or Prejudice give a 
juſt and free Account, how they find all the 
Parts of the Univerſe, ſome more, ſome leſs 
perfect. And as to this Earth in particular, if 
I was to deſcribe it as an Orator, I would ſup- 
poſe it a/ beautiful and regular Globe; and 


not only ſo, but that the whole Univerſe was 


made for its ſake ; that it was the Darling and 


Favourite of Heaven, that the Sun ſhin'd on- 


ly: to give it Light, to ripen its Fruit, and 
abe treſh its Flowers ; and that the great 
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150 The Theory of the EaxtHn, 
Concave of the Firmament, and all the Stars 

in their ſeveral Orbs, were deſign d only for a 
1 Cabinet to keep this Jewel in. This 
Idea I would give of it as an Orator ; but a 
Philoſopher that' overheard me, would either 
think me in Jeſt, or very injudicious, if Itook 
the Earth for a Body ſo regular in it ſelf, 
or ſo conſiderable, if, compar'd with the reſt 
of the Univerſe. This, he would ſay, is to 
make the great World like one of the Heathen 
Temples, a beautiful and magnificent Struc- 
ture, and of the richeſt Materials, yet built 
only for a little brute Idol, a Dog, or a Cro- 
codile, or ſome deformed Creature, plac'd in 
a Corner of it. SEES pee 1 
We muſt therefore be impartial where the 
Truth requires it, and deſcribe the Earth as it 
is really in it ſelf ; and though it be handſome 
and regular enough to the Eye in certain Parts 
of it; ſingle Tracks and fingle Regions; yet if 
we conſider the whole Surface of it, or the 
whole Exterior Region, tis as a broken and 
confus'd Heap of Bodies, plac'd in no Order to 
one another, nor with any Correſpondency or 
Regularity of Parts: And ſuch a Body as the 
Moon appears to us, when 'tis look d upon 
with a good Glaſs, rude and ragged ; as it is 
alſo repreſented in the modern Maps of the 
Moon; ſuch a Thing would the Earth appear 
if it was ſeen fromthe Moon. They are both 
in my Judgment the Image or Picture of a 
— Ruin, and have the true Aſpect of a 
World lying in its rubbiſh. See Fig. in Chap. 11. 
Our Earth is firſt divided itito Sea and Land, 
without any Regularity in the Portions, * 
. . 'F 0 
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of the one or the other; in the Sea lie the 
Iſlands, ſcatter d like Limbs torn from the reſt 
of the Body; great Rocks ſtand rear d up in 
the Waters; The Promontories and Capes 
ſhoot into the Sea, and the Sinus's and Cree ks 
on the other hand run as much into the Land; 
and theſe without any Order or Uniformity. 
Upon the other Part of our Globe ſtand great 
Heaps of Earth or Stone, which wecall Moun- 
tains; and if theſe were all plac'd together, 
they would take up a very conſiderable part 
of the dry Land; In the reſt of it are leſſer 
Hills, Valleys, Plains, Lakes and Marſhes, 
Sands and Deſarts, (5c. and theſe alſo with: 
out any regular Diſpoſition. Then the Inſide 
of the Earth, or inward Parts of it, are gene- 
rally broken or hollow, eſpecially about the 
Mountains and high Lands, as alſo towards 
the Shores of the Sea, and among the Rocks. 
How many Holes and Caverns, and ſtrange 
ſubterraneous Paſſages do we ſee in 
Countries ? and how many more may — 
ly i that are unknown and unacceſſible 

This is the Pourtraicture of our Earth, dran 
without Flattery; and as oddly as it looks, it 
will not be at all ſurprizing to one that hath 
conſider d the foregoing Theory; For tis ma- 
nifeſt enough, that upon the Diſſolution of the 
firſt Earth, and its Fall into the Abyſs, this ve- 
ry Face and Poſture of Things, which we have 
now deſcrib'd, or ſomething extreamly like 
it, would immediately reſult. The Sea would 


be open'd, and. the Face. of the Globe would 
| L 4 be 
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divided into Land and Water: And accord- 
ing as the Fragments fell; ſome” would make 
lands ot Rocks in the Sea dkhers would make 
Mountains or Plains upon the Land; and the 
Earth would generally be full of Caverns and 
Hollowneſſes, eſpecially in the mountainous 
Parts of it. And we ſee the Reſemblance and 
Imitation of this in leſſer Ruins, when a Moun- 
"tain fmks and falls into fubterraneous Water ; 
or which is mote obvious, when the Arch of 
2 Bridge is broken, "and falls into the Water, 
if the Water under it be not ſo deep as to 
overflow and cover all its Parts, you may ſee 
"there the Image of all theſe things in little Son 
tinents, and Iflands, and Rocks under Water: 
And in the Parts that ſtand above the Water, 
u ſee Mountains, and Precipices, and Plains, 
and moſt of the Varieties that we ſee and ad. 
mite in the Parts of the Earth. What need 
we then ſeek any further for the Explication 
of theſe things? Let us ſuppoſe this Arch of 
the Bridge, as the great Arch of the Earth, 
which once it had, and the Water under it as 
the Abyſs, and the Parts of this Ruin to re- 
preſent the Parts of the Earth: There will be 
arce any Difference but of leſſer and greater, 
the fame things appearing in both. But we 
hive naturally that Weaknefs or Prejudice, 
that we think great things are not to be ex- 
plain'd from eaſy and familiar Inſtances ; We 
think there muſt be ſomething difficult and o- 
peroſe in the Explication of them, or elſe we 
are not ſatisfied ; whether it is that we ate a. 


ſhamed to ſee our Ignorance and Admiration 
ro 


N 
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to have been ſo groundleſs, or whether we 
fancy there muſt be a Proportion between the 
Diffculey of tlie Explication, and the Great - 
neſs of the thing explain d; but that is a ve 
falſe judgment, for let Things be never 


great, if · they be ſimple, their Explication muſt 


be ſimple and eaſy: And on the contrary, ſome 
things that are mean, common, and ordinary, 
may depend upon Cauſes very difficult to find 
out; for the Difficulty of explaining an Effect 
doth not depend upon its Greatneſs or Little- 
neſs, but upon the Simplicity or Compoſition of 
its Cauſes. And the Effects and Phenomena we 
are here to explain, though great, yet depend- 
ing upon Cauſes very ſimple, you muſt not 
wonder if the Explication, when found out, 
be familiar and very intelligible. Mt 1. 
And this is ſo intelligible, and ſo eaſily de- 
ducible from the forementioned Cauſes, that 
a Man born blind or brought up all his Life 
in a Cave, that had never ſeen the Face of the 
Earth, nor ever heard any Deſcription of it, more 
than that it was a great Globe, having this 
Theory propos d to him, or being inſtructed 
what the Form of the firſt Earth was, how eit 
ſtood over the Waters, and then how it was 
broke and fell into them, he would eaſily of 
his own accord foretel what Changes would 
ariſe upon this Diſſolution; and what the new 
Form of the Earth would be. As in the firſt 
place he would tell you, that this ſecond Earth 
would be diſtinguiſh'd and checker d into Land 
and Water; for the Orb which fell being 
greater than the Circumference it fell N 
a 
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all the Fragments could not fall flat and lie 
drown'd under Water; and thoſe that ſtood 
above, would make the dry Land or habita- 
ble part of the Earth. Then in the ſecond 
Place, he would plainly diſcern that theſe Frag- 
ments that made the dry Land, could not lie 
all plain and ſmooth and equal, but ſome 
would be higher and ſome lower, ſome in one 
Poſture and ſome in another, and conſequent- 
Iy would make Mountains, Hills, Valleys and 
Plains, and all other Varieties we have in the 
Situation of the Parts of the Earth. And 
laſtly, a blind Man would eaſily divine that 
fuch a great Ruin could not happen but there 
would be a great many Holes and Cavities 
amongſt the Parts of it, a great many Inter- 
vals and empty Places in the-rubbith, as. J 
may ſo ſay; for this we ſee happens in all 
Ruins more or leſs; and where the Fragments 
are = and hard, tis not poſſible they ſhould 
be ſo adjuſted" in their Fall, but that they 
would lie hollow in many Places, and many 
unfilFd Spaces would be intercepted amongſt 
them; ſome gaping in the Surface of the 
Earth, and others hid within; ſo as this would 
give occaſion to all ſorts of Fractures and Ca- 
vities either in the Skin of the Earth, or with- 
in its Body. And theſe Cavities, that I may 
add that in the laſt Place, would be often fill'd 
with ſubterraneous Waters, at leaſt at ſuch a 


depth; for the Foundations of the Earth ſtand- 


ing now within the Waters, ſo high as thoſe 
Waters reach'd they would more or leſs pro- 


pagate themſelves every W ay. | as 
. N 1 : e Thus 
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Thus far our blind Man could tell us what 
the new World would be, or the Form of the 
Earth upon the great Diſſolution ; and we find 
his Reaſonings and Inferences very true, theſe 
are the chief Lineaments and Features of out 
Earth; which appear indeed very irregular and 
very unaccountable when they are lookt upon 
naked in themſelves; but if we look upon 
them through this Theory, we ſee as in a Glaſs 
all the Reaſons and Cauſes of them. There 


are different Genius's of Men, and different 
Conceptions, and every one is to be allowed 


their Liberty as to things of this Nature; I 
confeſs, for my own part, when I obſerve 
how eaſily and naturally this Hypotheſis doth 
apply it ſelf to the general Face of this Earth, 
hits and falls in ſo luckily and ſurprizingly with 
all the odd Poſtures of its Parts, I cannot, 
without Violence, bear off my Mind from 
fully aſſenting to it: And the more odd and 
extravagant, as I may ſo ſay, and the more di- 
verſifyd the Effects and Appearances are, to 
avhich-an Hypotheſis is to be apply d, if it an- 
ſwers them all and with Exactneſs, it comes 
the nearer to a moral Certitude and Infa llibi- 
lity. As a Lock that conſiſts of a great deal 
of Wotkmanſhip, many Wards, and many 
odd Pieces and Contrivances, if you find a 
Key that anſwers to them all, and opens it 
readily, tis a thouſand to one that tis the true 
Key, and was made for that purpoſe. e 
An eminent Philoſopher of this Age, Mon- 
ſieur des Cartes, hath made uſe of the like Hy- 
pot beſit to explain the irregular Form of the 
r preſent 
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preſent Earth; though he never dream'd of 
the Deluge, nor thought that firſt Orb, built 
over the Abyſs, to have been any more than a 
tranſient Cruſt, and not a real habitable World 
that laſted for more than ſixteen hundred Vears, 
as we ſuppoſe it to have been. And though 
he hath, in my Opinion, in the Formation of 


that firſt Orb, and upon the Diſſolution of it, 


committed ſome great Overſights, whereof we 
have given an Account in the Latin Treatiſe, 
C7. & lib. 2. c. 4; however he ſaw a Neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a Thing, and of the Diſruption of 

it, to bring the Earth into that Form and Poſ- 
ture wherein we now find it. 

Thus far we have ſpoken in general concern- 
ing the Agreement and Congruity of our Sup- 
poſition with the preſent Face of the Earth, and 
the eaſy Account it gives of the Cauſes of it. And 
though I believe to ingenuous Perſons that are 
not prejudic d by the Forms and Opinions of 
the Schools againſt every thing that looks like 
a Novelty or Invention, thus much might be 
ſufficient; yet for the Satisfaction of all, we 
will, as a farther Proof of our Theory, or 
that part of it which concerns the Diſſolution 
of the Earth, deſcend to a particular Explica- 
tion of three or four of the moſt conſiderable 
and remarkable things that occur in the Fabrick 
of this preſent Earth; namely, T be great Chan- 
nel of the Ocean; , Subterraneows Cavities and 
Subterraneous Waters ; and laſtly, Mountains 
and Rocks; Theſe are the Wonders of the 
Earth as to the viſible Frame of it; and who 
would not be pleas'd to ſee a rational Atgoent 
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of theſe, of their Origin, and of their Pro- 
ties ? Or who would not approve of an 
Ppperh i when they ſee that Nature in her 
greateſt and ſtrangeſt Works may eaſily be 
underſtood by it, and is in no other way, that 
we know of, intelligib les: 
We will ſpeak firſt of ſubterraneous Cavi- 
ties and Waters, becauſe they will. be of ea- 
fier Diſpatch, and an Introduction to the reſt. 
+ That the Inſide of the Earth is hollow and 
broken in many Places, and is not one firm and 
united Maſs, we have both the Teſtimony of 


Senſe and of eaſy Obſervations to prove: How 


many Caves and Dens and hollow Paſſages in- 
to the Ground do we ſee in many Countries, 
eſpecially amongſt Mountains and Rocks; and 
ſome of them endleſs and bottomleſs ſo far as 
can be diſcoyer'd 2 We have many of theſe 
in our own Ifland, in Derbyſhire, Somerſet ſbire, 
Wales, and other Counties, and in every Con- 
tinent or Iſland they abound more or lels. 
Theſe Hollowneſles of the Earth the Ancients 
made Prifons, or Store-houſes for the Winds, 
and ſet a God over them to confine them, or 
let them looſe at his Pleaſure. For ſome Ages 
after the Flood, as all Antiquity tells us, Theſe 
were the firſt Houſes Men had, atleaſt in ſome 
Parts of the Earth; here rude Mortals thel- 
ter d themſelves, as well as they could, from 
the Injuries of the Air, till they were beaten 


out by wild Beaſts that took Poſſeſſion of 


them. The ancient Oracles alſo us'd to be 
given out of theſe | Vaults and Reoeſſes under 
Ground, the SY, had their Caves, and the 

| Delphick 
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Delphick Oracle, and their Temples ſometimes 
were built upon an hollow Rock. Places that 
are ſtrange and ſolemn ſtrike an Awe into us, 
and incline us to a kind of ſuperſtitions Timi- 
dity and Veneration, and therefore they thought 
them fit for the Seats and Reſidences of their 
Deities. - They fancied alſo that Steams riſe 
ſometimes, or a ſort of Vapour in thoſe hol- 
low Places, that gave a kind of divine Fury or 
Inſpiration. But all theſe Uſes and Employ- 
ments are now in a. great meaſure worn out; 
we know no Uſe of them but to make tle Pla- 
ces talk d on where they are, to be the Won- 
ders of the Country, to pleaſe our Curioſity 
to gaze upon and admire; but we know not 
how they came, nor to what purpoſe they were 
made at firſt, _ obn5 4 2 

It would be very pleaſant to read good De- 
ſcriptions of theſe ſubterraneous Places, and 
of all the ſtrange Works of Nature there; 
how ſhe furniſheth theſe dark neglected Grot- 
to's; they have often a little Brook runs mur- 
muring thro' them, and the Roof is common- 
ly a kind of petrefied Earth or icy Fret-work, 


_ proper enough for ſuch Rooms. - But I ſhould 


be pleas d e 47a to view the Sea-caves, or 
thoſe hollow Rocks that lie upon the Sea, 
where the Waves roll in a great Way under 
Ground, and wear the hard Rock into as ma- 
ny odd Shapes and Figures as we ſee in the 
Clouds. Tis pleaſant alſo to ſee a River in 


the Middle of its Courſe throw itſelf into the 


Mouth of a Cave, or an Opening of the Earth, 
And run under Ground ſometimes many Mig 
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ſtill purſuing-its/ Way thro'.the dark Pipes of 
the Earth, till at laſt it find an Out- let. There 
are many of theſe Rivers taken Notice of in 
Hiſtory in the ſeveral Parts of the Earth, as the 
Rhone in France, Guadiana in Spain, and ſeve- 
ral in Greece, Alpheur, Lycus, and Eraſinus; 


then Niger in Africa, Haris in Aſia, Cc. And 


Þ believe if we could turn Derwent, or 

other River, into one of the Holes of the Peak, 
it would groap its Way till it found an Iſſue, 
it may be, in ſome other County. Theſe ſub- 
terraneous Rivers that emerge again, ſhew us 
that the Holes of the Earth are longer and 


reach further than we imagine, and if we could 


ſee into the Ground, as we ride or walk, we 
ſhould be affrighted to ſee ſo often Waters or 
Caverns under us. 


But to return to our dry Caves; theſe com 


monly ſtand high, and are ſometimes of a 
digious Greatneſs : Strabo | Geo. l. 16.] men- 
tions ſome in the Mountains towards Arabia, 
that are capable to receive four thouſand Men 
at once. The Cave of Engedi | 1 Sam. 24. 3, 
4.] hid David and fix hundred Men, ſo as 
Saul, when he was in the Mouth of it, did 
not perceive them. In the Mountains of the 
Traconites there are many of theſe vaſt Dens 
and Receſſes, and the People of that Country 
defended themſelves a long time in thoſe ſtrong 
Holds againſt Herod and his Army: They are 
plac'd ſuch craggy Rocks and Precipi- 
ces, that, as Joſephus | Ant. Jud. l. 14. ch. 27. 


tells us, Herod was forced to make a ſort o 
open Cheſts, and in thoſe by Chains of * 
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he let down his Soldiers from the Top of the 
Mountains to go fight them in their Dens. I 


need add no more Inftances of this Kind: Inn 


the natural Hiſtory of all Countries, or the 
2888 Deſcriptions. of them, you find 
uch Places taken notice of, more or leſs; yet 
if chere was a good Collection made of the 
chief of them in ſeveral Parts, it might be of 
uſe, and would make us more ſenſible how 
broken and torn the Body of the Earth is. 


There are ſubterraneous Cavities of another 


Nature, and more remarkable, which they 
call Yolcano's, or Mountains; that belch 
out Flames and Smoke and Aſhes; and ſome- 
times great Stones and broken Rocks, and 
Lumps of Earth, or ſome metallick Mixture; 
and throw them to an incredible Diſtance by 
the Force of the Eruption. Theſe argue great 
Vacuities in the Bowels of the Earth, and Ma- 
gaꝛ ines of combuſtible Matter treaſur'd up in 
them. And as the Exhalations within theſe 
Places muſt be copious, ſo they muſt lie in 
long Mines or Trains to do ſo great Execution, 
and to laſt ſo long. Tis ſcarce credible what 
is reported concerning ſome Eruptions of Veſu- 
vius and Auna. The Eruptions of Veſuwius 
ſeem to be more frequent and leſs violent of 
late; the Flame and Smoke break out at the 
Top of the Mountain, where they have eaten 
away the Ground and made a great Hollow, 
ſo as it looks at the Top, when you ſtand up- 


on the Brims of it, like an Auphitheatre, or 


like a great Caldron, about a Mile in Oircum- 
ſetence, and the burning Furnace lies under - 
28 The 


0 


The Outſde of the Mountain is all 

with Aſhes; bit the Inſide much more; for 
you wade up to tits Mid-leg in Aſhes to go 
down ne the Cavity; and dis 
extremely. heavy and troubleſome to get up 
again. The lde les: lloping, and one m 
ah go down, if it be not in a raging Fit; 
but thE middle Part of it, or Center; which is 
a littlè rais'd like the Bottom of a; Platter, is 
not to be ventur'd upon, che Ground there lies 
falſe and hollow, there it always ſmoaks; and 
there the Funnel is ſodpord'to. be; yet there 
is no viſible Hole or Gaping any where when 


it doth not rage? Napier ſtands below in fear 


of 'this' fiery Mountain) which hath often co- 
ver'd its Streets and Palaces: with its Aſhes; 


and in Sight of the Se (which lies by tie 


Side of them both) and as it were in Defiance 
to it, threatens at one time or another to burn 
that fair City. Hiſtory tells us, that ſome 
ions of Veſuvius have carry Cinders 
and Aſhes as far as Conſtantinople ; this is at- 
teſted both hy Greeꝶ and Lutin Authors; par- 
ticularly, that they were fo affrighted 2 
theſe Aſhes and Darknefs; that the Er 
left the City, and there was a Day obſerv 90 
early for a Memorial of this Calamity: or 


187. 

Enn is of greater Fame than Hefantiaigand 
of greater Fury, all Antiquity ſpeaks of it ; 
not only the. Grech and — but as far as 
Hiſtory reachethʒ either real or fabulous, there 
is ſomething recorded of the Fires of AÆtna. 
The Figure of the Mountain is inconſtant, by 
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2 5 oy en 
great Conſumptions Ruins 
it is ſubiact to; the Fires and AÆ8ſtuations of it 
excellent deſcrib d by /irg, upon ag 
den af Aya eee ee AG, 
3 — Bey Fina 5. ANT 5 — 
l dumque atram — — ad 41her 1 17 
— li m piceo & villa; 


2 globos flammarum 8 5 Hider dla; 8 
Iuterdum ſcopulon, amol ſaque uiſcera Viontss - 
Exigit eructans, lique f. 4 ju aura 
am tamen faudoſue en high 
11011 i Ao ldi 
Fama ot Enceladi ſermmſture n fide, carp 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentenque inſuper 2 
Inpaſitam, ruptis- fammam expware caminin. 
Et. feſſum quoties mutet latus, intremore annemn 
NMuuriiure Trinacriam . calum ſulucarrt ſuno. 
Mee 280 
— bet H male 4 thunder; 
Sometimes black Clouds of Smoak,\ that raw] about 
Mingled with Flakes of Fire, it belohes out. 
And ſometimes Balls of Flame it S high, 
Ox ats torn: Bowels flings into the H. 
Within deep Cells under the Earth, — ny 
Of Fire-materials, molten Stones, and Ore, ( 
It gathers, then ſpems out, and garhert We 


Enceladus, chen Thunder: ſruurſt 2 es 
Was buryd here, and \Aitna thrown! above ; 
And when, to change bis: wearied Side, he turnt, 


The land memes and the Mountain un. 
de N 10 en h 10 bs 31 Said 
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Not far from Atna lies Strormbolo; and other 
adjacent Iſlands, where thete are alſo ſuch Ma- 
gazines of Fire; and throughout all Regions 
and Countries in the Weſt-Iudier and in the 
Eaſt, in the northern and ſouthern Parts of 
the Earth; there are ſome of theſe Volbund , 
which are ſenſible Evidences that the Earth is 
incompact and full of Caverns; beſides, the 
roarings and bellowings that uſe to be heard 
before an Eruption of theſe Voleano's,” argue 
ſome dreadful} Hollowneſs in the Belly, or un- 
der the Robts df the Mountain, Where the 
Exhalations ſtruggle before they can break 
their Priſn. 19 
The fabterraneous Cavitits that we have 
ſpoke of hithetto, are ſuch" as are viſible in 1 
dhe Surface of the Earth, and break the Skin | 
by ſome gaping Orifice 3 but the Miners and 1 
choſe that work under Ground meet with ma- | 
ey more in the Bowels of the Earth; that ne- | 
ver reach to the Top of it ; Burrows and Chan- 1x 
| 


nels, and Clifts and Caverns, that never had 
the Comfort of one Beam of Light ſince the 
great Fall of the Earth. And where we think 
the Ground is firm and ſolid, as upon Heath 1 
and Downs, it often betrays its Hollowneſs, | 
founding under the Horſes Feet and the | 
atiot-wheels that paſs over it. We do not 
know when and where we ftand upon good 
Ground, if it was examin'd deep enough; 
„and to make us further ſenſible of this, we 
will inftance in two Things tliat argue the Un- 1 
I ſoundneſs and Hollownefs of the Earth in the int 
ot inward Receſſes of it, tho the Surface be in- ip 
| ; "os tire 2117 
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tire as unbroken ; theſe are Earthquakes and 
the Communication of fubterraneous Waters 
and Seas: Of which two wwe will ul 2 lit- 
dle n 
rthquakes are toe Nane 2 
a _ of the Hollowneſs of the Earth, being the 
dreadful Effects or Conſequences of it; for if 
the Body of the Earth was ſound and compact, 
there would be no ſuch Thing in Nature as an 
Earthquake. They are commonly accompa- 
nied with an heavy dead Sound, like a dull 
Thunder which ariſeth from the Vapours that 
are ſtriving in the Womb of Nature when her 
Throws are coming upon her. And that theſe 
Caverns where the Vapours lie are very large 
and capacious, we are taught ſometimes by 
fad Experience; for whole Cities and Coun- 
tries have been ſwallow'd: up into them, as S- 
dom and Gomorrha, and the Region of Penta- 
polis, and ſeveral Cities in Greece, and in Aſia, 
and other Parts. Whole Iſlands alſo have been 
thus abſorpt in an Earthquake; the Pillars and 
Props they ſtood upon bein ing broken, they have 
ME eden in as an Houle blown up. I am 
alſo of Opinion that thoſe Iſlands that are 
1 made by Divulſion from a Continent; as Sicih 
| was broken off from Italy, and Great-Britazn, 
as ſome think, from France, have been made 
the ſame Way; ; that is, the Iſthmus or Necks 
of Land, that join'd theſe Iſlands with their 
Continents before, have been hollow, and 'be- 
og either worn by the Water, or ſhak' d by an 
1 have ſunk down, and ſo made 
wo or the Sea to overflow them, and F a 
| ro- 


2 
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promontory to make an Iſland. For it is ni 
at all likely that the Neck of Land continu' 
ſtanding; and the Sea overflow'@'it\/and* fo 
made an Iſland; for then all thoſe Pala es be⸗ 
eween ſuch Iſlands, and theit belp eure Cons. 
tinents would be extremely ſhallow and unna- 


Nor is it any mote Wonder if ſtiel A Neck of 
Land ſhould fall, than that a Mountain fhould 
finky r any other Tract of Land, and a Lake 
file in its Place? which hath often hap | 
Plato fuppoſerty his Atlantis to have been 755 
ter than Aſia und Africa together, and yer to 
have ſunk alb into the Sea; whether that” 5 
true or no, 1 do not think it impòſſible that 
ſome: Arms of thie Sea or Situs thight have 
had ſuch an Original as that; and IL am v 
apt to think, that for ſome Years after the 
lnge, till the Fragments were iwellfettled _ 
adjuſted, great Altefations u ufd happen as to 
the Pace of the Ses and the Land; many of 
the Fragments would change theit” Poſture, 


and: many ' would fink into the Water that 


ſtood out befor the Prop s failing that bore 


therwup, or the Joints My Sa whereby, 


| lean'd\upon'@ne another: And thereupo 


for that Part of the Earth. Such Re- 
moves and Interchanges, I belie ye, would of- 
ten ha 
as we ſee in all other Ruins there happen leſ 

ſer and ſecondary Ruins after. the firſt; till the* 
Parts be * pois d and ſettled, that with-. 


3. * al out- 


vigable, which We- do not find them to be? 


Face of Things would ariſe, and a Bop 


ppen inthe firſt” Ages after the Flood; 


366 _ Phe: Theory of the Eanmu; 
out ſome Violence they ſcarce change their Po; 
{ture any more. To © A v9 3211 a x] 113 *. 
Hut to return to our Barthquakes, and to 
ive an Inſtance or two of their Extent and 
olence: Flim mentions one in the Reign of 
T erjus Cſar that ſtruck. dawn twelye Cities 
of Ale in ove Night. And, Fownier gives us 
an Account of one in Perm, that reach'd-three 
hundred Leagues along the Hen: ore, and ſe - 
venty Leagues In- land ; and level d the Moun- 
tams all along as it went, threw, down the Ci- 
ties, turn d the Rivers out of their Channels, 
made an univerſal Havock and Contuſion; 

Aud all this, he faith, was dene within the 
Space of ſoyen or eight Minutes. There muſt be 
nent, that gave Paſſage to the Vapouts, and 
Liberty to play for nine hundred Miles in 
length, and above two hundred in breadth. 
Aa alſo. hath: bgen very ſubisct to theſe Deſo · 
2 by Earthquakes z and many Parts in 
: 4þ4 8 48 eee, Itah, and others. The 
Truth is, our Cities are built upon Ruins; and 
aur Fields and; Countries ſtand upon broken 
Arches and Vaults, and ſo does the eſt 
of the outward Frame of the Earth, and 
therefore it is no. Wonder if it be oſten ſha- 
ken; there being Quantities ef Exhalations 
within theſe. Mines, or cavernous Paſſages, 
that are capable of Rarefaction and Inflamma- 
tion; and, upon ſuch Occaſions, requiring 
more Room, they ſhake or break the Grou 
that covers them, And thus much concerning 


Eartl q Þ x os 
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The Deluge und Diſſolution: of 1he Earth. t69 
A fecohd Obfervation that argues che Hol- 
lowneſs'of che Earth, is the Communication 
of the Seas and Lakes under Ground Phe 
Cappiun ami Mediterranean Seas, and vera 
Lakes; receive into them great Rivers and 
— by —— — 
ets, by emp 
theniſelves , otlierwiſe they would — 
overflow the Brims of their Veſſel. The 
teranrum is moſt remarkable in this Kind, 
— tis obler wd that at one End the great 
Oreum flows: into it chro the Straits of i &ibrul- 
tar, with a ſeafble-Cuttent,' and towariis the 
ou mW * eee, Rows 
downintoit with aScreart ſo ſtrong that Veſſels 
have much ado to ſtem it; and yet it neither 
hatlt any viſible Evacuatien or Outꝭ let, nor 
overflows its Banks, And beſides that it is 
thus fed at eicher End, it is fed by the Navel 
too, as I may ſo lay; it facks in, by their 
Channels, ſeveral Riveis into its Belly; where- 
of the. Nils is one very great and contiderable. 
Theſe Things have made it a grent Hroblem, 
bas becumti of the Water of the Mediterranean 
$a ? And for my Part, I think, the Solution 
is very eaſy, namely, chat it is diſcharg d by 
ſubterranebus or convey d by Chan- 
nels undet the Ground into the Ocean. And 
this Manner of Diſchurge or Conveyance is 
not peculur to the Mediterranean, but is com- 
mon ter it with the Caſpian Sea, and other Seas 
and Lakes, that receive great Rivers eh 


Wr abe 
3 ; I know 
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I know there have been propos d. ſeveral o- 
ther Ways to anſwer this Difficulty concerning 
the Efflux or Conſumptibn of the Waters of 
the Mediterranean; ſome ha ve ſuppos d a double 
Current in the Stra it uf Gibraltar, one that car- 
Ty'd the Water in, and another that brought 
ĩt gut; like the Arteries and Veins in our Bo- 
dy: the one — Blood from the 
Heart, and the oth ing it: So the 
fuppos done Current upon the Surface, w 
carry d the Water into the —— and 
unde it at a certain Depth a Counter. current, 
avhich brought the Water back into the O- 
team But this hath neither Proof nor Founda- 

tion for unleſs it Was included in Pipes, as 
bur Blood is, or conſiſted of Liquors very dif- 
ferent, theſe croſs Currents wauld mingle — 
deſtroy one another. Others are of Opi 
that all the Water that flows into the — 
ranean, or a Quantity equal to it, is conſum'd 
in Exhalations every Day: This ſeems to be 
a bolder Suppoſition than the other; for if ſo 
much be conſum d in Vapours and iExhala- 
tions every Day as flows — Sea, what if 
this Sea had an Out- let; and diſcharg d by 
that, every Day, as much as it receiv d e in a 

a few Da Nays the Vapours would have conſum d 
al the and yet we ſee many Lakes that 
have as free an Out- let as an In- let, and are 
not conſum d, or ſenſibly diminiſſr d by the 

Vapours. Bel des, this Reaſon is a Summer 
Reaſon, and would paſs very ill in Winter, 
when the Heat of n is much leſs power: 


2 — _ 288 
TP W 

Difference . betwizy the Height —_ Waters 
in Summer and Winter, if ſo much was con- 
ſum d every Day, e ene ſuppoleth. 
And the Truth is, this want of A viſible Out- 


n belonging only to N | 
Sea, as we — =, fowe bn 
lo in other Seas, and 


in one Climate, and f in — „ W vie 
there 90 a to, 2 uch exceſſi 
Exhalations ;; and tho tis 9 5 me RD 
Africk, and in aber 


thus exhal'd and dry d up, We flow- 


ing into the Sea —.— all the Ry a he | 


firſt: Earth) yet this is where the. 

parch d Ground ſuck up a gręat RATA ED them ; 
the Heat of the. Climate being exceſſi vely 
ſtrong, and the Channel of the River growing 
ſhallower by Degrees, and, it may be, divi- 
ded into 7 Branches and Rivulets,; 5, which 
are Cauſes that take no TH here. And there- 
fore we muſt return to rſt Rea on, whic 
is univerſal, for all Seaſons of the. Year and a 
Climates ; and ſeeing we axe aſſur d that there 


are ſubterraneous Channels and Paſſages, ſor 


Rivers — . hg $99 Ground, an ſome⸗ 
times ri ſometimes neyer return ; 


1 thould ada tg aſcr this Ha, to 
of 0 auſe e Na wg {here very 
au 


e 20 

Ocean doth evachate terraneous 

Out: lets; for conſidęring what; a pl e 

Nas of Water falls into it every Day from 
wide Myuths of all the Riyers ar 
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Earth, it Wind five Out- lets tiomable; 
and thoſe Hyref or great Whirlpools that ate 
conſtant in certam Parts or Sinus's of the Sea, 
as 2 the Coaſt of Norewdy and of Itah, 
5 probabfſy from ſubterraneous Out- lets in 
che Pe whereby the Water ſinks, and 
and draws” into it whatſoever comes 
Wirhin cha Conipaſs; and if there was no 
1 e Bottom, tho it might by contrary 
Currents turm Things round within its S 
* there is no Reaſon from that why ie 
fuck them down to the Bottom. Neither does 
it ſeem improbable; that the Currents-of the 
a ate from theſe In- s, nd tliat there 
Sig > 7 fubmarine In- let itt ſome Part of 
$4 make à Circulation of the Waters. 
5 us much for the deres eme 
nication of Seas and Lites ent 
"And thus much in general bojicerning: fab- 
tetranedus Cavities, and concerning 'the hol 
low and broken Frame of the Earth. If Thad 
ow Magick enouglłr to ſow you at one View 
11 the Infide' of the Earth, which we have 
imperfectiy deſcrib'd; if we could go undet 
the Roots of the Mountains, and into ttie 
Sides of the broken Rocks; or could dive in- 
to the Earrch with one of thoſe Rivers that 
ik under Ground, and follow its Courſe 4 
all its Windings till it riſe again, or led us 
the Sea, we ſWeuld haye à much — 
more effectual 14-0 of the broken Form of the 
Deſc than any we can excite by theſe fait 


eſcriptions collected from Reaſon; The Ar 
| cients 


| 
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cients I remember us d to repreſent theſe hol 
low Cayes and ſubterraneous Regions pb 
Nature of à World _ — and fi 
pos d it inhabited by the Nymphs; eſpecially 
— dotted were and the Sea-G 
deſſes; ſung of old; and in Imita- 
con of him mg hath made . Deſcription of 
Regions; feigning ymph Cyvens to 
ſend fer her Son to come down to her, and 
make her a Viſit in thoſe Shades wine Mortals 
were not admitted. 29G hu Wen gur 14 
21043: 03! el No! b 0 2 55 . 114 Di b dg: Ty * 
Duc age, dus ad Ay Li mins Diu 
. — ait / Sm ii nor arg e A 
ina, qua juuenit gr ſſus infrryet, at 
1 — eee 
ſiuu vaſto, miſitque ſub ammo" bas 
domummirans Genetrici & humid re 
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wy noinogont bas YI LO 14.3 A 
Cara kante Be lb, bring bin me,” 
— . ard our Nlunſim 85 

deg cons Por Bin 
They open bein wide Boſom and obe; 
Soft iv the: Path; and ca i hir Tread, 
A watyy Aich bend o'er his i Fu thr 16/03 
Aud as he goes he ewonderr, and lbaltr rount 
To ſee thi new-found Kingdom under Gr 2 


The 
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Iz ſlent Lakesinhallary: Caverche se, 
fuk e Banks an echaing Grove of Dr, i 
Ie Fall of Waters 'mongſt the Rocks below + . 
He heart, and ſees. the Rivers. hop: they flow: 
dhe gen Rivers af the Farth are there, 
a 45 A in 4 Womb, .by Nature's Cure. 
7 to hit Mothers Bed chamber he's brought, 
Where the bigb Roof with Pumice-flons- i ir 
tte 5. 88 1 Ge 5 "02 51 0 eee 
HOMIE! eSDSSC 043M My, BASH: aa 
i we now could open, the Earthvas this 
Nymph did the Water, and go down into the 
Boſom of it; ſee all the dark Chambers and 
Apartments there, how ill contriv d, and how 
ill, kept; ſo. many Holes and Corners, ſome 
fill d — Smoak and Fire, ſome with Water 
and ſome with Vapours and mouldy Air ; how 
like e rad torn in the Parts 
of it; We ſhould not ęaſily believe that God 
created it. into this Nee immediately out of 
nothing: It would have coſt no more to have 
made Things in better Order; na, it had 
been more eaſy and. more ſimple : and accord- 
we are aſſured that all Things were 
made at firſt in Beauty and Proportion. And 
if we conſider Nature and the Manmer of the 
firſt Formation of the Earth, tis evident that 
there could be no ſuch Holes and Caverns, nor 
Ce Pieces, made then in the Body: of: it; 
for the groſſer Parts of = Chaos falling down 
towards the Center, they would there — 
poſe a Maſs of Earth. uniform and compa 


1 e brimming aboye it; and this i 
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Maſs under the Water could have no Caverns 
or Vacuities in it; for if it had any, the earthy 
Parts, while the Maſs was liquid or femi-l- 
id, would have ſunk into them and fill d 
them up, expelling the Air or Water that was 
there; and when after wards there came to be 
a Cruſt or new Earth form'd upon the Face of 
the Waters, there could be no Cavities, no 
Dens, no Fragments in it, no more than in the 
ned and for the ſame general Reaſon, chat 
is, -paſſing from a liquid Form into a concrete 
or folid, leaſurely and by degrees, it would 
flow and ſettle together in an entire Maſs; 
there being nothing broken, nor any Thing 
hard, to bear the Parts off from one another, 
2 to IT: any” _— ee between 
M. 1 
Tis manifeſt atem the Earth could not 
be in this cavernous . originally, by any 
Work of Nature 2 nor by any immediate 
Action of God, ſeein — is neither Uſe 
nor Beauty in this of Conſtruction. Do 
we not then, as — as. aptly,” _ 
it to that Deſolation that was brought 
the Earth in the general Deluge, — its 
outward Frame was diflolv'd and fell into the 
great Abyſs e How eaſily doth this anſwer all 
that we — obſerv d concerning the ſubter- 
raneous Regions e That hollow and broken 
Poſture of Things under Ground, all thoſe 
Caves and Holes, and blind Receſſes, that are 
otherwiſe ſo unaccountable, ſay but that they 
are 2 "_— and you have in one Word e— 
| plain'd 


/ 


why — 
plain d them all. For there is no ſort: of Qs 
vitiesʒ interior or exterior, great or little, o- 
_ or mut; wet or dry, of what Form ot 
ion ſoever, but we might reaſonably ex- 
them in a Ruin of that Nature. And as 
the ſubterraneous Waters, ſeeing the Earth 
fell into the Abyſs, the Pillars and Founda- 
tions of the preſent (exterior) Earth muſt 
Randi imeners/t:in-Water; and therefore at ſuch 
78 Dexdli Godin ther-Surkeon every where, there 
muſt be Water found, if the Soil be of a Na- 
tute to admit it. Ti true, all ſubterraneous 
Waters do not proceed from this Original, for 
many of them are the Effects of Rains and 
melted Snows funk into the Earth; but that 


Water at length, even in the moſt ſolid Ground, 
this cannot proceed from theſe Rains or Snows, 
but muſt come from below, and from à Cauſe 
as general as the Effect is; which ean be no o- 
ther in my Judgment than this, that the Roots 
of the exterior Earth ſtand within the — 
byſs, whereof, as a great ano — 
Sea, ſo the reſt lies 1 hid and cove — 
the Fragments of the Earth; ſometimes 

pers d and only moiſtning the Parts, as our 
Blood lies in the Fleſh, and in the Habit of 
the Body; ſometimes in —— or leſſer Maſ- 
fes, as the Blood in our Veſſe And this 1 
take to be the true Account of ſubterraneous 


Rivers, Ir — een eee 
chem. + VY FT »\ 141 20 { 2 1 0 41248 
TY +17 2 Thus 


in digging any where you conſtantly come to 


Waters as diſtinguiſh'd from Fountains and 


r ae i 
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an/ealy Explication of them by our 


you will 
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—— the Camel 2 theSza,, aud the Ori- 
1 . J it T he Cauſes of its -irnegular Form 

1 f unequal Depths : As. alſo. 9 
0 


with: 13312) D Vt 2 104 
7 E have bene 8 an-Account of 
the ſubterraneous 
their general Forms We now come 
. — Ground: to view the Surface of the 
Globe, Which we find Terraquedus, or divided 
into Sea and Land: Theſe, we muſt ſutvey, 
aud what is gemarkable in them as to their 
Frame and Structure, we mult give an Ac- 


count: of from our Hypotheſis, and Lhe abe | 


unaccounta ble from any other yet known. 

As for the Ocean, — are — ne? 
ſiderable. i in it, the Water and the Channel 
that contains it. The Water no deubt is as 


ancient as the Earth and cotemporary with it, 


and we ſuppoſe it to be Part af che great r 
byſs wherein» the World was dtown d,; the 


reſt lying cover d under the hol lo Fragments 


4 Continents and Illands. Bur that is not ſo 
much 


hich whether Tow {06.05 no, 90 2 
gs are s 
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nuch the Subject of our -ordſent Diſcoutls 25 | 
he Channel of the Ocean; that vaſt and pro- 
digious Cavity that runs quite round the Globe, 
and reacheth; fot dught We know, from Pole 
to Pole, and in many Places is unſcarchably 
deep: When I preſent this great Gulf to my 
Imagination, einptied of al its Waters, na- 
ked and gaping at the Sun, ſtretching its Jaws 
from one End of the Earth to another, it ap- 
| pears to me the moſt ghaſtly thing in Nature. 
What Hands or Inſtruments could work 4 
Trench in the Body of the Earth of this vaſt- 
neſs, and lay Mountains and Rocks on the ſide 

of it, as Ramparts to encloſe it ? iQ. 
But as we juſtly admire its — ſo we 
cannot at all admire its Beauty or rs 
for tis as deform d and irregular as it is gi 
And there appearing nothing. of Order aby 
regular Deſign in its Parts, it ſeems reaſonable 
to believe that it was not the Work of Na- 
tute, according to her firſt Intention, or ac- 
cording to the ard Model that was drawn in 
Meaſure and Proportion by the Line and by 
the Plummet, but a ſecondary Work, and the 
9 — —— Materials. 
upon this Suppoſition tis de magme 
now — the Diſſolution of the Primæval 
Earth the Channel of the Sea Was made, ot 
that huge Cavity that lies between the ſeve- 
tal Continents of the Earth; which ſhall» be 
more particularly explain d after we have 
view d a little better the Form of it; and the 
Wands err ao N — 
A 2111 An ere 
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There is no Cavity in the Ratth, whether 
or fi us, that is compara bly ſo 
great as that of the Ocean, nor would any 
appear of that: Deformity if we could ſee it 
empty. | The: Infide' of a Cave is rough and 
ys the Beds of great Rivers and great 
Lakes wehen they are laid dry, look very ra 
and rude ;-the Valleys of the Earth, if they 
were naked, without Trees and without Gra | 
nothing but bare Ground and bare Stones, | 
from the tops of their Mountains, would have | 

a a ghaſtly Aſpect; but the Sea-Channel is the | 
Complex of1all theſe ;” here Cayes; | empty | 
Lakes, naked Valleys are repreſented as in ö 
their Original, or rather far exceeded and out- 
| 

| 

| 


2 2 all their Irregularities; e 
as to the Shores and Borders of it; as to the 
uncertain Breadth and the uncertain Depth of 
its ſeveral Parts, and as to its Ground and 
Bottom and the whole Mould: If the Sea | 
had been drawn round the Earth in regular 1 
Figures and Borders, it might have been | 


great Beauty to our Globe, and we ſhould 

reaſonably have concluded it 4 Work of the 
-firſt Creation, or of Nature's firſt Production 

but ſinding on the contrary all the Marks. * 

Diſorder and Diſproportion in it, we may as | 
reaſonably -conchude, that it did not belong to | 
| the furſt Grder of Things, but was ſomething 
- -tuccedaneous; when the Degeneracy of Man- 
> kind, and the Judgments of God had deſtroy d 
> ſome kind of Vanit xz. 
Book L 3 Nor 
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Nor can ix eaſily be ima gin dy af the Sea had 
beten always, and the Barthʒ; in this Terraque- 
ois Form; breke inte Cotitinenes nd Iflands, 
oy Nathind could have bebn pnopagated at 
N th Fate of tie Bałthꝗ all from one 
- ors Place For Navigation 
was Hot then knew 0A leaſt as to the grand. 
N or td paſs from Continent to Conti- 
and Ibelleve, Naas Ark. was the: firſt 
-Sh or Veſſelrof Bulk, that ever iwas built 
in the World q ho could then the Poſterity 
of Adam overflowthe Earth, and ſtock the 
ow Peres O_ muy they had been 
iſtant or ſeperate then, as are now, H 
the — — the great — Bae chi 
Conſide rut ion we will inſiſt upon more largely 
in another Placp ;- let us reflect upon the Irre- 
15 of che Seu- Channel again, and the 
Po ble Oauſes of it — 18 10815349507 
If we could imagine the Channel of the Sea 
to have been made as we may imagine the 
Charmel of Rivers to have been, by Jong and 
inſenßble Atttition, the Water — by 
the Ground under it, by the Force it 
hath from its Deſcent and Courie, we ſhould 
not onder at its-irregular-Pormizidut:'tis not 
poſſible this Channel ſhould ha ve had any fuch 
Original; whence''ſhould its Mater have de- 
ſceiſded, from what Mountains) or from what 
| Cloudss Where is the Spring head ef the Sea? 
"What Poree ebuld eat 4 half the Surface 
bf the Earth, and weur it hollow tb an im- 
meaſurable Bepch . Ts muſt not be from 


feeble and * Eurer Attri- 
2054 I xz 00 tion 
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tion of Waters but from ſome great Vidlente 
offer d to Nature, ſuch as we ſuppoſe to have 
been in the general Delu arid the Fra me el 
he Barth Was broken. Aud after V have 
little ſurveyd the Sea · Coaſtg addy: ſo far aS 
ban; the Form of the Sea Channel, we ithall 
the more eaſily believe tllat they ud trove 
w other Orig inad chan what we affign. * 999. 
10 Tue Shorgs' and Ooaſts of the Se (ater 
— oe or uniform, but go iti à Line un 
certai crooked arid broke 3 * 
1 bias a thing) torn as yown in 
Mage -ob the Coaſts and the 3 — 
yet there are imumerable more Inequalities 
than are taken Notice of in thoſe Draughts;; 
for the only maik the greater Promongories = 
and Bays; but there ate beſides thoſe à Multi- 
tude of Creeks: and Outlets, Necks of Land 
and Angles; which break the Evenneſs of tlie 
55 in all manner of Ways. | Then the 
ht and- Level of the Shore is as: uncertaim 
Line! of it; tis ſometimes higtr and 
— low, ſometimes: ſptead in famby 
Plains, 4s ſmooch as the Sea it ſelf; and of 
ſuch an Height with it, that che Waves 
ſeem to have no Bounds but the meer Figure 
and Convexity of the Globe; in other Places 
tis raisd into Banks and Ramparts of Earth, 
and in others tis wall'd in with Rocks; dnd' all 
this without any Order that we can obſerve, or 
any other Reaſon than that this is what might 
be expected in a Ruin, l 20tOnt 
As to the Depths and Soundings of the Saa, 
9% way under no Rule nor any more 
N 2 . _- wan 
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than the Figures of the Shores; Shallows in 
ſome Places, and Gulphs in others; Beds of 
Sands ſometimes, and ſometimes Rocks under 
Water; as Navigators have learn d by a long 
and dangerous Experience: And tho we that 
Are upon dry Land, are not much concern d 
ow the Rocks and the Shelves lie in the Sea, 
yet a poor Shipwreckt- Mariner, when he hath 
run his Veſſel upon à Rock in the middle of 
the Channel, expoſtulates bitterly with Na- 
ture, who it was that plac'd that Rock there, 
and to what Was there not Room 
enough, ſaith he, upon the Land, or the Shore, 
to lay your great Stones, but they muſt be 
thrown into the middle of the Sea, as it were 
in ſpite to Navigation? The beſt Apol 
that can be made for Nature in this Caſe, ſo 
far as I know, is to confeſs that the whole Bu- 
dineſs of the Sea-Channel is but a Ruin, and 
in a Ruin Things tumble uncertainly, and com- 
monly lie in Confuſion: Though to ſpeak the 
Truth, it ſeldom happens, unleſs in narrow 
Seas, that Rocks or Banks or Iſlands lie in the 
middle of them, ot very far from the Shores. 
Having view d the more viſible Parts of the 
Channel of the Sea, we muſt now deſcend to 
che bottom of it, and ſee the Form and Con- 
trivance of that; but who ſhall guide us in 
our Journey, while We walk, as Fob: faith, 
Gap. 38. 15. in the ſearch of the Deep ? Or 
-whio: can make à Deſcription of that which 
none hath ſeen ? It is reaſonable to believe, 
that the bottom of the Sea is much more rug- 
:ged; broken and irregular than the Face of the 
nd? 1 Land. 
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Land. There are Mountains, and Valleys, 
and Rocks, and Ridges of Rocks, and all the 
common Inequalities we ſee upon Land; de- 
fide theſe,” tis very likely there are Caves un- 
der Water, and hollow! Paſſiges into the Bow- 
els of the Earth, by which the Seas circulate 
and communicate ohe with —— and with 
ſubterraneous Waters; thoſe great Eaazer and 
infamous Syrter and Whirpools that are in ſore 
Seas, as the Balrick and the Mediterranean, 
that ſuck into them and overwhelm whatever 
comes within their feach, ſhow that there is 

ſomething below that ſucks from them in Pfo- 
portion, and that drinks up the Sea as the'Sea 
drinks up the Rivers. We ought alſo to ima - 
gine the Shores within the Water to go in- 
clin d and floping, but with great Inequality ; 
there are many Shelves in the way, and Cham-" 
bers, and ſharp Angles; and many broken 
Rocks and | great Stones lie rolled down to che 

Bottom. 

Tis true theſe things affect us little, becuaſe 
they are not expos d to our Senſes; and 'w 
ſeldom give our ſelves the trouble to collect 
from Reaſon what the Form of the inviſtble 
and inaceſſible Parts of tlie Earth is; or if we 
do ſometimes, thoſe Idea's are faint and weak, 
and make no laſting Impreſſion yh our Imagi- 
nation and Paſſions ; but if we ſhould fa 
the Ocean ay, and that we Tookt down from” 
the Top of ſome high Cloud upon the empty 
Shell, how horridly and barbarouſly would it 
look 2 And with what Amazement ſhould we 
ſee it * us like an open Hell, or a wide 
N3 bottomleſs 
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. Pit 8 deep, and hollow, "Sol 
ſo broken and confus d, fo every way deform'd 
and monſtrous,. This would lly waken 
our Ipaginaticu, and make us enquire and 


| a hem ſuch a thing came in Nature; 


from what Cauſes, by what Force or Engines 
could the inane tA grin in this prodigious man- 
ner ꝰ Did they dig the Sea wirh Spades, and 
carry out the Molds in Hand-backets? Where 
are the Entrails laid ? and how did they cleave 
the Rocks aſunder ? If as many Pioneers as the 
Army of Aerues had been at Work ever ſince 
the Beginning of the World, they could not 
have made a Ditch of this Greatrels, | Nor is 

it the Greatneſs only, but. that wild and mul- 
a Confuſion Which we ſee in the Parts 


and Faſkion of it, chat makes-.it ſtrange and 


8 paint the Senden of it 2 Gulf, and 
ecipices, and Catatacts; Pits wirhin Pits, 
Rocks under Rocks, broken Mountains 

add ed Iſlands, that Jook: as if they bad 

— 5 Countries pull vp by the; Roots, and 

planted in the Sea. 

I we could anake. true and fall Reproſenta- 
tions of theſe things to our ſejyes, I think we 
ſhould not be fo,bold, as to make them the 


immediate. Product of Divine Omnipotence; 


deſtitute of all Appearance of Art or 
uoſel. . The 4irſt Orders 
perlect and regulars and this Herotum ſeems: 
to he obſety d, that Nature dath notfall into 


Diſorder till Mankind be firſt degenerate and 


Ws. . "Re nr have been often 
made 
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made an Argument againſt, Providence g 1 


a; Qalf have two Heads, org five, Legs, 
ſtreight there muſt not bea God. in Heaven, 
or at leaſt not upon Earth; and 792 but 


2 Chance that happens one 5 in many 

and is of no Conſequence at all to the. ie ref of 
the World: But If. ke the ſtan tad 
Frame of Nature monſtrous, or deform dan 
diſproportion d, and to have been ſo not by 
hy ption and Degeneracy, but i 

by divine Creation or Formation, Koda not 
ar eaſy to anſwer that Objeftion/a Pro- 
vidence. het us, there ſoe prevent this Impu- 
tation; and ſuppoling, according to our Theo- 
ry, that theſe, Things were not 257 thus, 


let us now. explain moxe di 
came to at the Deluge, or wech Diſlo- 


lution o the firſt Fart. 2971} 150 . Ane 
And we will not content. our, ſelves ; with 2 
general, Anſwer to theſe Obſervations concern 


ing the Sea- channel, as if it was a luce 
Account of them to ſay they were the Effects 
of a Ruin; there are other things to be conſi- 
der d and explain d beſide this Irregularity, as 
the vaſt Hollowneſs of 8 FR bigger i go 
comparably than any other belo ing to th 
— 5 — £9 Declivity of the 5 tes of 
8 * which lie. ſhelving tem Top to 7 
For notwithſtanding all, the Inequalities we 
have taken notice of in the Channel of t 
Sea, it hath one general Form, which may, 
tho under many Differences, be obleryd 
throughout, and that is, that the Shores and 
Sides within the Water lie inc lind, and you 
N 4 deſcend 
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deſeend by de to the deepeſt Part, which 
is * Middle. - This know, admits 
of many Exceptions; for ſometimes upon a 
rocky Shore, or among rocky Iſlands the Sea is 
cloſe to the Rocks, and the deeper 
commonly the higher and ieeper the Rocks 
| hy Allo where the Deſcent is more leiſure- 
oa 


Ln 


tis often aſter à "different manner, in ſome 
| r and uniform, in others 
more broken and interrupted ; but till there is 
a Deſcent to the Channel or deepeſt Part, and 
this in the deep Ocean is fathomleſs'; and ſuch 
à deep Ocean, and fach a d eep Channel there 
is always between — This, I think, 
is a Pro "as determinate as any we can 
pitch upon in the Channel of the Sea, and with 
thoſe other two mention d; its vaſt Cavity, 
and univerſal Irregularity, is all one can deſire 
an Account of as to the Form of it; we will 
therefore from this Ground take our Riſe and 
Arft paints for the Explication of the Sea- 


ert us ſuppoſe then in the Diſſolution of | 
the Earth when it began to fall, that it was 
divided he into three or four Fragments, ac- 
fording to the Number of our Continents ; but 
oſe Fragments being vaſtly great, could not 
deſcend, at their full Breadth and Expanſion, 
or at leaſt could not deſcend ſo faſt in the Mid- 
dle as towards the Extremities; becauſe the 
ir about the Edges would yield and give 
lace eaſily, not having far to go to get out of 
the Way; but the Air that was under the 
Middle, of the Fr n Fong nat without a 
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UE The Deluge arid Diſſolution'of ibe Earth. 2 
very ſwiſt Motion get from under the Con- 
cave of it, and conſequently its Deſcent there 
would be more reſiſted and ſuſpended; but 
the Sides in the mean time would continually 
deſcend, bending the Fragment with their 
Weight, and ſo making it of a leſſer Com 
and Expanſion than it was before: And by this 

Means there would be an Interval and Di- 

ſtance made between the two falling Frag- 


- 


ments, and a good Part of the Abyls, after 
their Deſcent, would lie uncover d in the Middle 
betwixt them; as may be ſeen in the annex c 
Figure, where the Fragments A. B. bending 
downwards in their Extremities, ſe 


parate as 
they go, and after they are faln, leave a good 
Space in the Abyſs betwixt them - altogether 
uncover d: This Space is the main Channel of 


the great Ocean, lying betwixt two Continents; 
and the inclining Sides ſhew the Declivity of 
This we have repreſented. here only in a 
Ring or Circle of the Earth, in the Fi- 
12 may be better repreſented in a 
oader Surface, as in the ſecond Figure, 
where the two Fragments A. B. that are to 
make the two oppoſite Continents, fall in like 
double Doors, opening downwards, the Hin- 
ges being towards the Land on either Side, ſo 
as at the Bottom they leave in the Middle be- 
twixt them a deep Channel of Water, 4. a. a, 
ſuch as is betwirxt all Continents ; and the 
Water reaching à good Height upon the Land 
on either Side, makes Sea there too, but ſhal- 


lower, 
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lower; and by degrees enn into 'the 
ceepelt Channel rat ENT | 10 97 
his gives an Account of two Things that 
we mention d to be conſider d and explain d 
as to the Sea, how the great Cavity of its 
Ohannel was made, and how it was made 
in that Form of Declivity in its Sides 
from the Land: The third Thing was the Ir- 
| arities of it; both as to its various bs, 
ahd as to the Form of the Shores and of the 
And this is as eaſily and naturally 
kapier d fm the ſame Suppoſition as the for- 
mer t W- o; for thòꝰ we have hitherto repreſent: 
ed the Fragments A. B. as even and regular af- 
ter their Fall, bhecauſe that was molt, ſimple, 
Ant there was no occaſion then to repre 
them otherwiſe, yet we muſt ſuppoſe, that as 
ſoo ds in their Fall rhey hit upon the Top or 
Bottom of the Abyſs, that great Force and 
Weight with which they deſcended broke off 
Alk the Edges and Extremities, and ſo made 
ble Ruptures and Inequalities in the 
Shores)" and às many within the Sea, and at 
the Bottom; where the broken Rocks and 
Lumps of Eürtk would lie in all. imaginable 
der; as you may conceive from the third 
Figure. For when the Motion came on a ſud- 
den cc bel obſtructed, the Load of the Frag- 
ment Milf preſſing it forwards,” ſuch a Conculſ- 
ſion — as made thouſands of leſſer Frag- 


ments, of all- Shapes and Magnitudes, and in 


all Pbſtares and Forms, and moſt of chem ir- 


rech "OY" theſe . 
iy 
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ry Ruins the Line of the Shores rv | 
and the Level of them too: In ſome” Plates 
they would ſtand high, in others low, ſome⸗ 
times rough, and ſometimes even, and gene- 
rally crooked, with Ang les and In- lets, and 
uncertain Windings. The Bottom alfo by 
tlie ſame Stroke was diverſiſy di into all Man- 
net of Forms, ſometimes rocky with Pits and 
and ſometimes ſpread in plain Beds, 
netimes ſhallow, and ſometimes deep 5 ot 
thole Differences would depend only upon tho 
Situation of the fecondary Fragments; ſo 
it might come to paſs, that ſome Places near 
the Shore might be exceſſive deep hen a Roch 
or Rocks ſtoòd in a ſteep Poſture, as (Figure! 3.) 
b. b. b. and, on the contrary,” ſometimes Places 
much more adyanc'd into the Ocean, might 
be leſs deep, where a Fragment of Earth lay 
under Water, or one bore up another, as c. b. c. 
but. theſe: Caſes: would not be very frequent: 
To conclude; There are no Properties of the 
Sea-· channel, that 1 know of, nor Differences 
or Irregularities in the Form of it, which this 
Hypotheſis doth not give a fair Account of: And 
having thus far open d the Way; and laid down 
the general Grounds for their Explication, 
other things that are more minute, we Teave 
to the Curioſity of particular Genius's; bei 
unwilling to clog the Theory at firſt- wich 
things that may ſeem unneceſſary. We pro- 
ceed now to the Conſideration of Iſlands. 
We muſt in the firſt Place diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Original Iſlands and Fuctitiour Iſlands: 
Thoſe I call factitious, that are not of the ſame 
L197 | Date 
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Date and Antiquity with the Sea, but have 
been made ſome at one time, ſonie at ano- 
ther, by accidental Cauſes, as the Aggeſtion 
of Sands and Sand- beds, or the Sea leaving 
the Tops of ſome ſhallow Places that lie high, 
and yet flowing about the lower Skirts of 
them ; theſe make ſandy and plain Iſlands, 


Mock -Hlands in effect. Others are made by 
Divulſion from ſome Continent, when an Iſth- 
mus, or the Neck of a Promontory running in- 
to the Sea, ſinks ox falls in, by an Earthquake 
or otherwiſe, and the Sea entring in at the 
105 or Country become an Iſland. Thus the 

nd. Sicily is ſuppos d to have been made, and 
all Africa might be an Iſland, if the Iſthmus 
tween the Maditerraneam and the red Sea 
ould ſink don-· And theſe Iſlands may have 
Rocks and Mouatains in them, if the Land 
had ſo before, Laſtly, There arę Iſlands that 
bave been ſaid to xiſe from the Bottom of the 
Sea; Hiſtory mentions ſuch.jin both the Archi- 
pelqgo , Agæan and Indian; and this ſeems 
to argue that there are great Fragments or 
Tracts of Earth that lie looſe at the Bottom of 
the Sea, or that are not incorporated with the 
Cround; Which agrees very well with our 
Explication of the Sea- channel. 
But beſide. theſe Iſlands, and the ſeveral 
Sorts of them, there are others which I call 
Original; becauſe they could not be produc d 
in any of the forementioned Ways, but are of 
the ſame Origin and Antiquity with the Clan- 


nel 
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cordinply; we ſee that they generally lie feat- 
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nell of the Sea; and ſuch are the Generality of 
dur Iſlands; they were not made of Heaps of 
Sands, nor torn from any Continent, but ate 
as ancient as the Continents themſelves; name- 
ly, ever fince the Deluge, the common Parent 


of them both. Nor is there any Difficulty to 


underſtand: how Iſlands were made at the Diſ- 
ſolution of the Earth, any more thau how 


Continents were made; for Illands are but leſ- 


ſer Continents;” or Continents greater Iſlands; 
and according as Continents were made f 

ater Maſſes of Earth, er Fragments 
fand above the Water; fo: Iſlands were 
made of leſs, but fo big always; and in ſuch a 
Poſture, as to bear their Tops above the Wa- 
ter. Vet tho' they agree thug far, there is a 
particular Difference to be taken notice of as 
to their Origin; for the Continents were made 
of thoſe three or four primary Maſſes into 
which the falling Orb of the Earth was divi- 
ded, but the Iſlands were made of the Frac- 
tures of theſe, and broken off by the Fall from 
the Skirts and Extremities of the Continents: 
We noted before, that when-thoſe great Maf⸗ 
ſes and primary Fragments came to dach upon 
the Abyſs in their Fall, the ſudden Stop of the 
Motion, and the weighty Bulk of the deſcend- 
ing Fragment broke off all the Edges and Bx. 
tremities of it; which Edges and Extremi- 
ties broken off made the Flands and ac 


ter & along the Sides of the Continents, and 
are but * as it were, of thoſe greater 
ies. Tis true, beſide theſe, there were 
an 
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20 infinite Number of other, Pieces broke off 
that do not appear ſome making Rocks under 
Water, ſome Shallows and Banks in the Sea + 
but the greateſt of them ben they fell either 
one upon another, or in ſuch a Poſture as to 
prop up one another, their Heads aud higher 
Parts would ſtand out ofthe Water and make 
Iſlands. 113 ont vic Amrit 513 to nbitytot 


Thus I conceiye the lands of the Sen were 


at firſt produc d; we cannot wonder therefore 
thatithey ſhould be ſo numerous, or far more 
numerous than the Continents ; theſe are the 
Parents, and thoſe are the Ghildren; nor can 
we wonder to ſee along the Sides of the Con- 
tinents ſeveral Iſlands or Sets of Hands; ſown, 
as it were, by Handfuls, or laid: in Trains; 
for the Manner of their Generation would lead 
us to think they would be fo plac'd. So the 

American Iilands lie ſcatter d upon the Coaſt 
of that Continent; the Maldivian and Fhilip- 
Ping upon the Eaſt-Indian Shore, and the Heſs 
perides upon the Africk ; and there ſeldom hap» 
pen to be any towards tlie Middle of the O. 
bean, tho, by an Accident, that alſo might 
come to paſs. Laſtly; It ſuits: very well with 
dur 'Expheation, that there ſhould: be Moun- 

tains and Rocks, ſometimes in Cluſters, ſome- 
times in long Chains, in all Iſlands; (as we 
find there are in all that are true and original) 
for tis that makes them high — appear 
above the Water, and ſtrong enough to con- 
tinue and „ Si- 
eee 5 f ne? va Orc 
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on And thus much ma an ſummat 
Explication of the Cauſes of the See 
2 according this 
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: F E have been in the Hollows of the 
19 — and the Chambers o the 
1 —— . the Damps 
Sams of tho Regions 3 let us now 
go air our ſelves on che Tops of the Moun- 
tains, where we ſhall ha ve a more free| and 
large Horizon, and quite another Face ef 
Things will preſent: itſeſf to. aur Obſervat ion. 

The greateſt Objects of Nature are, me- 
thinks, the moſt pleaſing to hehold i and neut 
to the great — the Heavens, and 
thoſe boundleſs Regions where the Stars 
inhabit, there is nothing that L look upon: with 
more Pleaſure than — — doe" 
Mountains of the Earth. There is ſorvething 
auguſt and ſtately in the Air of theſe things, 
that inſpires the Mind with: great/ /Tboughts 
and ; we do naturally, upon ſuch Oe- 
caſions, think of God and his Greatneſs : And 
whatſoever. hath but the Shadow and Appear- 
— of —— As all — ch 

are too our Comprehen 
All eee Dre 
a 91 ur 
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and caſt it into a pleaſing kind of Stupor and 
= Ad miration. 10 eolugd 203 10 7104 . 
And yet theſe Mountains we are ſpeaki 
of, to confeſs the Truth, are nothing but great 
Ruins; but ſuch as ſhow a tertain Magnifi- 


cence in Nature; as from old Temples and 


broken Amphitheatres of the Roman ve col- 
Jec the Greatneſs of that People. But the 
Grandeur of a Nation is leſs ſenſible to thoſe 
that never ſee the Remains and Monuments 
they have left; and thoſe who never ſes the 
"mountainous Parts of the Earth, ſcarce eher te- 
flect upon the Cauſes of them, or what Power 
in Nature could be ſufficient to produce them. 
The Truth is, the — of People have not 
Senſe and Curioſity enough to raiſe a Queſtion 
concerning theſe things, or concerning the O- 
riginal of them. You may tell them that 
Mountains grow out of the Earth like Puzz- 
balls, or that there are Monſters under Ground, 
that throw up Mountains as Moles do Mole- 
kills; they will ſcarce raiſe one Objection a- 
gainſt your Doctrine. Or if you would appear 
more Learned, tell them that the Earth is a 
great Animal, and theſe are Wens that grow 
_ its Body; this would paſs current for 
iloſophy; ſo much is the World drovyn d in 
Stupidity and ſenſual Pleaſures, and fo little in- 
quilitive into the Works of God and Nature. 
There is nothing doth more awaken our 
Thoughts, or excite our Minds to enquire in- 
to the Cauſes of ſuch Things, than the actual 
View of them; as I have had Experience my 
ſelf, when it was my Fortune to croſs the 11 
; an 


- 
- 


et 
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Mountains: for che Sight of that 
nd, vaſt and indigeſted Heaps of Stones and 
bara deeplyArike my Fancy, that L was 
ot ealy tit Feould give my ſelf ſome colera- 
ble Account tow tha®Confufibn' eame in Na- 
ture: Tis true, the height of Möuntains ch. 
par d with the Diameter of the Earth is not 
conſiderable, but the Bxtent of them and the 
Ground they ſtand upon; beats a'confiderable 
to the Surface of the Earth and 
if may take our Meafuresfor 
the reſt 1 believe, xhat the Moufftains 
do at eaſt take up the tenth Part of the diy 
Land. The Geographers ate not very Tare- 
ful c deſcride of note in their Charts the 
Multitude or Situation of Mountains; They 
mark the Bounds of Ocuntries, the Site bf 
Cities and Towns, and the Cdurſe of Rivers; 
becauſe theſe are Things of chief Uſe to ciyil 
Affuirs and Commeree, and that they Mera 
to ſerve;-and' not Phileſophy or natural M 

ry. But Clever, in his Deſcription of A 
em Germam Stoitgorland and Ttaly, hath — 

Maps of thoſe Countries more approaching 

the natural Face of them, and we Have Rok 
(at the end of this Chapter) ſuch a Map of 
either Hemiſphere, without marking Soun- 
tries or Tons, or any ſuch artificial Things; 
diſtinguiſhing only Land and Sea, Hands and 
Continents, Mountains and not Mountains; 
and xis very uſeful to imagine the Eaftii in 
his Manner; and to lock often upon ſuch 
r us Nature undreſt for 
2 SETS ! Bo then 
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then we are beſt able to judge/what- her true 
Shapes/and Proportions are. 
Lis certain that we naturally imagine the 
Surface of the Earth much more regular than 
it is; for unleſs we be in ſome Mountainous 
Parts, there ſeldom occur any great Inequa- 
lities within ſo much Compaſs of Ground as 
we can, at once, reach with our Eye; and to 
conceive-the reſt, we multiply the lame Idea, 
and extend it to thoſe Parts of the Earth that 
wee do not ſee; and ſo fancy the whole Globe 

much more ſmooth and uniform than it is. 
But ſuppoſe a Man was carried aſleep out of a 
plain Country amongſt the Alps, and left there 
upon the top of one of the higheſt Mountains, 
when he wak d and look d abant him, he wou d 
think himſelf in an inchanted Country, or car- 
ried into another World; every Thing would 
appear to him ſo different to what he had ever t 
Teen} or imagin'd before. To ſee on every 2 
Hand of him a multitude of vaſt Bodies throwu  / 
together in Confuſion, as thoſe Mountains are; I u 
Rocks ſtanding naked round about him; and In 
the hollow Valleys gaping under him; and at N th 
his Feet, it may be, an Heap of frozen Snow ro 

N 
of 
ple 


in the midſt of Summer. He would hear the 
Thunder come from below, and ſee the black 
Clouds hanging beneath him; upon ſuch 4 
Proſpect it would not be eaſy to him to per- 
ſywade himſelf that he was ſtill upon the ſame 
Earth; but if he did, he would be convinc d, 
at leaſt; that there are ſome Regions of it 
ſtrangely rude, and ruin- like, and very diffe- 
rent from what he had ever thought of before 
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But the Inhabitants of theſe wild Places are 
even with us; for thoſe that live amongſt the 
Alpe and the great Mountains, think that all 
the reſt of the Earth is like their C 5 All 
broken into Mountains, and /Valleys, and Pre- 
cipices ; they never ſee. other, and moſt Peo- 
ple think of nothing but what they have ſeen 
at one time or another 
= Theſe Alpe we are ſpeaking bf are the great- 
eſt Range of Mountains in Europr; and tis 
prodigious! to ſee and to conſidet of what ex- 
tent theſe Heaps = Stones and Rubbiſh are; 
one wa over · ſpread Savoy and Dauphine, 
and — — to the Pyrencan Moun- 
tains,” and ſo to the Ocean. The other way 
they run along the Skirts of Germany, thro 
Hiria, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, as far as 
Thrace and the Black Sea. Then backwards 
they cover Switzerland and the Parts adjacent; 
and that Branch of them which we call the 
n Appenniner, ſtrikes thro' ſtah, and is, as it 
e; were, the Back- bone of that Country. This 
nd muſt needs be a large Space of Ground which 
at ¶ they ſtand upon; yet tis not this part of Eu- 
pe only that is laden with Mountains, the 
tbe ¶ Northern part is as rough and rude in the Face 


ack of the C as in the Manners of the Peo- 
aA ple; Bohemia, Sileſia, Denmark, Norway, Sweed- 
er: ¶ land, Lapland, and Iſeland, and all the Coaſts 


me of the Baltick Sea, are full of Clifts, and 
h Rocks, and Crags of Mountains: Beſides the 
it Riphean Mountains in-Maſcovy, which the In- 
iffe· ¶ habitants there uſe to call the Srone-girdle, and 
fore believe that it girds the Earth round about. 
Buy : O 2 Nor 
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dear the other Parts of our Continent 
more free from Mountains than Huuope; nor 
other Parts of the Earth than our Continent: 
They are in the New World as well as the 
Old; and if they could diſcover two or thret 
New Worlds or Continents more, they would 
ſtill find them there. Neither is there any O- 
riginal Iſland upon the Earth, but is either all 
4 Rock, or hath Rocks and Mouiita ins in it. 
And all the dry Land, and every Continefit, 
is but a kind of Mountain; tho that Moun- 
tain hath a multitude of leſſer ones, and Val- 
leys, arid Plains and Lakes,. and: Marſhes, 
anda variety ef-Gronndsat% 10 r bis 
In Amnerica the . Andes, or a Ridge of Moun 
. ſo called, are to be higher than 
any we have, reaching above 2 thouſand 
Eeagues in Length, and twenty in Breadth, 
where they are the narroweſt. In ric ꝶ tlie 
— Atlas that ſor its Heiglt was ſaid 
to bear the Heavens on its: Back; runs all a- 
long from the Weſtern Seabto the Borders of 
Aaypt; parallel with the Mediterranean; There 
allo are the Mountains of the Mun, and ma. 
ny more whereof we have but an i 
Account, as neither indend of that Country 
in the remote and inner Parts of it. Aſia is 
better known, and the Mountains thereof 
battev deſctib d . Tuurus whick is the princi- 
— was tdjudg'd by the Ancient Ge — 
the greateſt in the World. it: divides 22 
to two Parts, vvhich have their Dedomination 
from it: And thiereſis in Amis Tuurns the greut- 
er — "eas div ide Ax. 
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The Delngs will Diſſelution of \the Earth. «yy 
mea into greater and les Then the Hubi. 
Nene See Fr, ant Oi 4 

the lo s'0f and China, à 
— Mountaindus Hrubia If one 
could at once have à Proſpect of all theſe to- 
gether, one Would! be eaſily ſatisfied, that'the 
Giobe of the Earth is a More rude and indi- 
— Bo _ tis / commonly imagin dq if 

could fee; I ſay, all the Kingdoms and 
Regions of the Earth at one View, how they 
15 1 in broken Heaps; The Sea hath over- 
whelni'd one half of tem, and what remains 
are but the taller parts of Ruin. Look u 
thoſe great Ranges of Mountains in. Europe o 
in la whereof we have giventn Mort 
vo, in whhr Confuſion de they. lief T he 
d have neither Form nor Beauty, for Shape; it 
h, ¶ Order, no more than the- Clouds in cite Air. 
ly ow how Barren, how Deſolate; Ho Rel 
ey? How they ſtand neglecked þ 
Neowheriths we foe can ſoſten tlie | 
the — Heaven make ther Ki 
50 —— wenehis ſnort Acedugtef th 9 — 

G 


Barth, e way 
—— are a Oncelt. 


thax the — bes is y Sulu) — And 
to this pu u pose Us welk doubt ät that Tt 
would be of very god Uſe co Have nhitral 
Maps of the Barth? as We gotedd before; 
a8 as ci cund done witlk Hef: 1 
Se Our comer Map 

G vil whieh note the Diſtinctien of Countries 
and of Cities and repreſent the Artificial 
. 10 4s inhabited und cultivated: But * 

O F ra 
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ral Maps leave out all that, and repreſent the 
— as it would be if there was not an In- 
habitant upon it, nor ever had been; the Ske- 
leton pf the Earth, as I may 0 ay, with the 
Sight of all its Parts. Methinks alſo every 
Prince ſhould have ſuch a Nraught of his own 
and Dominions; te ſee how the 
Ground lies in the ſeveral Parts of them, 
which higheſt, which loweſt; what Reſpect 
they have to one another, and to the Sea; 
how the Rivers flow, and why; how the 
Mountains ſtand; how the Henths, and how 
the Marſhes are placd. Such a Map or Sur- 
10 would be uſeful both in time of War and 
eace, and many good Obſervations might be 
made by it, not only as to natural Hiſtory and 
Philoſophy, but alſo in order to the - perfect 
Improvement of a Countey: But: to een to 
our Mountains, - „ 115 
And this View of the Mulciende m — 
neſs of them may help to rectify our Miſtakes 
about the Form of the Earth; ſo before we © 
proceed to examine their Cauſes, it will be ' 
good to obſerve further, that theſe Mountains d 
are placd in no Order onę with another, that * 
can either reſpect Uſe or Beauty; and if you t. 
conſider them ſingly, they flo not conſiſt of U 
any Proportion of Parts that is referable to . 
> ap gn, or has hath the-leaſt-Foarſteps of || C 
Art or Foun There he pan. in Nature | th 
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Character of them, in ſhort, than to ſay they 
are of all Forms and Figures; except regular. 
Then if you would go within theſe Moun- 

tains, (for they are generally hollow) you 
. find all Things there more rude, if poſ- 
ſible, than without: And laſtly, if you look 
upon an Heap of them together, or a moun- 
tainous Country, they are the greateſt Exam- 
ples of Cotitaſton that we know in Nature; 
no Tempeſt or Earthquake puts Things into 
more Diſorder. Iis true, they cannot look 
ſo ill nowias they did at firſt; a Ruin that is 
freſh looks much — than afterwards, when 
the Earth- grows diſcolour d and skin d over. 
But I fancy if we had ſeen the Mountains 
when they were new born and raw, when the 
Earth was fre{h' broken, and the Waters of 
the Deluge newly retir d, the Fractions and 
Confuſions of them man! have appear d very 
ghalkly and frightful. 6 ele | 
Aﬀeer this general Gan of che Mountains 
of the Earth and their P let us now 
reflect upomthe Cauſes of them. There is a 
double "Pleaſure in Philoophy-;. firſt that of 
Admiration, - whilſt, wes contemplate Things 
that are great and wonderful. and do not yet 
underſtand their Caules:; for tho Admiration 


proceeds from Ignotance, yet there is a certain 
Charm and Sweetneſs Stat Paſſion. Then 
the ſecond: Pleaſure is greater and more intel- 
lectual, which: is that Of diſtinct Knowledge 
and Comprehenſion, when we come to have 
the Key that unlocks thoſe Secrets, and ſee the 
1 wherein W.. Things come to 0 
4 * 4 that 


the World is ſo or ſo, and from what Cauſes 


e ee eee ene Banged : 
| p 4 we admird before ;. The 13 


dre, or any Part of Nature, came — 
| 4 State; and this-we are nom to enquire af. 
ter as to the Mountains of the Earth, what their 
Original was, bow and when the Earth came 
into this ſtrange Frame and Structure. In the 
Beginning of our World, when the Eurth roſe 
from a Chaos, tas impaſſibie it ſhould: come 
qnamegiately.into this mountainous Form; be- 
Tauſe:a Maſs that is fluid, as a: Chaos is, can- 
nat lie in any other Figure than hat is regu- 
iar ; fon the conſtant Laws of Nature do cer- 
tainly bring all Liquors into that Form: And 
a; Chags is not call d ſo from any Confuſion or 
Brokenneſs in the Form of it, but from a Con- 
ſuſion and Mixture of all Sorts of 
r af it. So we haye alteady 
IE in the pregedent : Cbapters, a dou- 
le Hey ment tha the eee 


| F of elf 00 by any 
at ion, ſettle 4ntoign; Form of 
$5 — ſhown!/iwthe fourth 
ad ith Chapters gp as alſo becauſe>it it had 
riginally made. thus t could now 

r undetgamt a eluge, as hath been prov 
in the lecangl anf — — 5 
then a ſegontaty and ſuccedanecui- Form, the 

great: Queſt idn is from what Cauſas ib ariſes. 

©, Somme halve clifjiaiaxher Mountains, and all 
ee Barth, have Riſe 
and ſuch dike :Caules ; 1 
pigs ory oh char they came from tbe 
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pniverſal Deluge; yet not from any Diſſalu- 
tion of the Earth that was then, but only from 
the great Agitation of the Waters, which broke 
Dit the Ganley Hen — ——— 

ſeem to me very i 
tent and inſufſicient. es ſeldom 
they often take them away, 
and ſink them down into the Caverns that lie 
under them; beſides, Earthquakes are not in 
Countries and Climates as Mountains hαν; 
as we have obſerv d more than once, there 
is neither Iſland that is original, nor Contitett 
any. where in the Earth, in what Latitude ſo- 
ever, but hath Mountains and Rocks in it. And 
laſtly, what Probability is there; or how is it 
we ſee fill d with Mountains both in Eurmpæ, 
iin and Aſrira, were rais d by Earthquakes, 
or any Eruptians from below ? In What Age 
of the World was this done, and why not cant 
tinud ꝰ As for the Deluge, which they ral -· 
ledge as another Cauſe, Idoubt not but Moꝛm- 
tains were made in the Time of the general 
Deluge, that great Change and Transforma- 
tion of the Earth happer'd-then, hiit notfrom 
ſuch Cauſes as are pretended, that is, the bare 
rolling and agitation of the Waters ; for if the 
Barth was ſmooth and plain beſdre the Flood, 
as they ſeem to ſuppoſe as well as we do, ſthe 
Waters could have little or no Power over a 
ſmooth Surface to tear it any way in Pieces, 
no more than they do a Meadow or low 
Ground when they lie upon it; for that vhich 
makes Torrents and Land- fonds violent, is 


tber 


their Fall from the Mountains and high Lands, 
vnc our Earth is now full of; but if the Rain 
9 — even and level Ground, it would on- 
den and compreſs it; there is no poſſibi- 
.— it ſnould raiſe Mountains in it. And 
if we could imagine an univerſal Deluge as the 
Earth is now conſtituted, it would rather 
throw down the Hills and Mountains than 
— ones j or by beating down their 
oe Parts, help to fill the Valleys, 
and bring the Earth nearer. to Evenneſs and 
_ 190 ,$1114110-: 4513 berut wrinomn 1 
Seeing then tibia no Hopes of ain- 
ing the Origin of Mountains, either — par- 
ticular Earthquakes, or from the general De- 
luge; decording to the common Notion and 
Explication of it; theſe not being Cauſes an- 
iwerable to ſuch vaſt Effects: Let us try our 
again; which hath made us a Channel 

large enough for the Sea, and room for all ſub- 
des — and 1 think will find' us 
Materials enough to raiſe all the Mountains of 
the Earth. We ſuppoſe the great Arch or 
Circumference of the firſt Earth to have fallen 
into the Abyſs at the Deluge, and ſeeing that 
was larger than the Surface it fell upon, —— 
ſolutely certain, that it could not all fall flat, 
orlie under the Water: Now as all thoſe Parts 
that ſtood above the Water made dry Land, or 
the prefent habitable Earth, ſo ſuch Parts of the 
Land as ſtood higher than the reſt, made 
Hills and Mountains; and this is the firſt and 
general Account of them, and of all the Ine- 


3 of —— But to conſider theſe 
Things 
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a little more hrly : ——— 
double Cauſe and Neceſſiry of Mountains, firſt 
this now mention d, becauſe the exterior Orb 
of the Earth was greater than the interior, 
which it fell upon, and therefore it could not 
all fall flat; and ſecondly, becruſe this exte- 
rior Orb did not fall fo flat and large as it 
— or did not cover ulli the Bottom of the 
Abyſs, as it was very capable to do; but as 
we ſhewed before in explaining the Channel 
of the Ocean, it left a Faping ing" in the Middle, 
or an Abyſs hummel, as 1 mould call i it; and the 
broader — Abyſs channel was, the more 
Mountains there would be upon the dry Land; | 
for there would-be more Barth, or more of 
the falling Orb left, and leſs Room to place it 
in, and therefore it muſt ſtand more in Heaps. 
In vvhat Parts of the Earth theſe Heaps would 
lie, and in what particular manner, it cannot be 
chat we ſhould tell; but all chat we 
have hitherto obſerv'd concerning Mountains, 
how ſtrange ſoe ver, and otherwiſe unaccount- 
able; may eaſily be explain'd,” and dedue'd 
from this Original; we ſhall not wonder at 
their Greatneſs and Vaſtneſs, ſeeing t 

are the Ruins of a broken World ; and 
they would take up more or leſs of che dry 
Land, according as the Ocean took up more 
or leſs. Space of pur Globe: Then as to their 
Figure and Form, whether external or inter- 
nal, tis juſt ſuch as anſwers our Expectation, 
and no more than what the : Hypotheſis leads us 
to; for you would eaſily believe that theſe 
r would be irregular in all manner of 
ways, 
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32435, whether-eonfider'd-apart, vil in their Si- 
tuation to one another. And:they: would lic 
per — in Cluſters and in Ridge for thuſe 
of tke moſt general Poftures of the 
Demos of a Ruin; when, they-falbittwands. Laſt- 
Jy, We cannot wonder that Mountains ſhould 
he generally hollow ; for great Bodies falling 
together in Contulion, or bearingtand leaning 
Againſt one another, muſt needs make à great 
many Mollowneſſes in them, and byscheir une- 
Wal Applications Spaces avill( be inter- 
opted. . We 1 — 01 tromthelfatne:Reaſon, 
Thy mountainous Countries are ſubject to 
Earthquakes; and why! Mountains uften ſink 
and fall down — ere 
chem; their Joints, and Props bei 
and-worn, they become unable to 
Weight. And ally theſe Properties i in 
hung upon one and the ſame String, ——— are 
quſt; Conſequences from our 
dete — — M x he det fa 

is no furer Mark of a, 
than when it doth: not only bit luckily in one ar 
two Particulaxs, but anſwers all that ãt lis to be 
apply di to, * to-Natute in her 
Whole BEE: 940d : o nnd d os 

But, how fully or oaſiiy ſoter theſe Things 
Way anſwer Nature, you will Ayr it may be, 
ps all this is but an Hyporbeſirg that is, a kind 
of; Fiction or Suppoſition / that Things were ſb 
and ſo at ſfirſt, and by the Oohernce and A- 
greement of the Effects with ſuch a Suppoſi 
490, you would! atgue and prove that they 
were feally ſo. This I conſeſs is true, t 

the 
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T he Deluge a Ro Bath d 
the Method and if we would Know.) any 
Thing in Nature further chan our Senſes go, 
we can know it no otherwiſe than by an Hypo- 
theſis When Things are either too little for 
our Senſes or too — — we 
have no Way to know the inward Nature 
ind the Cauſes of their ſenſible Properties bue 
by reaſoning upon an Hypotbheſii. If you would 
know, for Example, of what Parts Water, ot au 
ocher Liquor conſiſts, they are to littls co 
diſcern d by the Eye; you maſt cherefore tale 
a Suppoſition concerning Flies inviſible Figure 
and Form, and if that agrees and gives. the 
Reaſon of all their ſenſible Qualities, you un- 
derſtand the Nature of Water. In like man- 
ner, if you would know the Nature of a C 
met, or of what Matter the Sun conliſts 
which are Things inacceſſible to us, you 
do this no otherwiſe than by an l and 
if that Hypotheſis be eaſy and intelligible, an 
anſwers all the — of thoſe two Be- 
dies; you have done as much as à Phi | 
or as humane Reaſon can do. And this is what 
we have attempted concerning the Earth and 
concerning the Deluge. We have laid don 
an Hypothefic that i is eaſy and perſpicuous, con- 
of a few Things, and thoſe very intelli- 
gible, and from this we have given an A. 
count how the old World: was deſtroy'd by's 

Deluge of Water, and how the Earth came 
into this preſent: Form, ſo diſtinguiſh d and 
intertupted with Sea and — Mountains 
and Valleys, and ſo broken 1 Surkace and 
. Parts of it. 7 

But 
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But to ſpeak the Truth, this Phedty vis! 
ſomething more than a bare Hypotheſi; becauſe 
we are aſſur d that the general Ground: that 
we go upon is true, namely, That the Earth 
role at firſt from a Chaos; for beſides Reaſon 
of that; and that one Point being granted 
we have deduc'd from it all the reſt by a di- 
cannot be broken eaſily in any Part or Link of 
it. Beſides, the great Hinge of this Theory, 
upon which all the reſt turns, is the Diſtinction 
we make of the Antediluvian Earth and 
Heavens from the Poſtdiluvian, as to their 
Form and Conſtitution. And it wilbnever be 
beaten out of my Head, but that St. Peter; 
2 Epiſt. ch. 3. 5, 6. hath made the ſame Di- 
ſtinction ſixteen hundred Tears ſince, and to 
the very ſame purpoſe; fo that We have ſure 
footing here again, and the Theory: tiſeth a- 
bove the Character of a bare Hypotheſis, - And 
whereas an Hypotheſit that is clear and propor- 
tion d to Nature in every Reſpect, is account- 
ed morally certain, we muſt in Equity give 
more than a moral Certitude to this Theory. 
But I mean this only as to the general Parts of 
it ; for as to Particularities, I Iook upon them 
only as problematical, and accordingly I at- 
ſirm nothing therein but with a Power of Re- 
vocation, and a Liberty to change my Opinion 
when 1 hall be better inſorm'd. Neither do 
I know any Author that hath treated a Mat - 
ter new, remote, and conſiſting of a Multi- 
tude of Particulars, who would not have had 
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The ers and Diſutionsf eee 
decaſion, if he bad, liv'd to have ſeen his Kp. 
7 fully examin d, to have chang d his 
d and Manner of. -FXplaining Things in 
_— material Inſtances. ',... . '/-16) 4. 

10 conclude both this 4 and This 
Section, we haye here added a Mapor Draught - 
of the Earth, according to the natural Face — 
it, as it would appear from the Moon, if we 
were a little nearer to her; or as it was at firſt 
after the Deluge, before Cities were built, Di- 
ſtinctions of Countries made, or any Altera- 
tions by humane Induſtry. Tis chiefly to 

ſe more to view the Mountains of the Earth, 
and the Proportions of Sea and Land; to ſhew | 
it as it lies in itſelf, and as a Naturaliſt ought 
to conceive and confider it. Iis true, there 
ate far more Mountains upon the Earth than 
what are here repreſented, ſor more could 
not conveniently be plac d in this narrow 
Scheme; but the beſt and moſt effectual Way 
of repreſenting the Body of the Earth as it is 
by Nature, would be, not in plain Tables, 
but by a rough Globe, 'expreſling all the conſi- 
derable Inequalities that are upon the Earth. 
The ſmooth Globes that we uſe, do but nou- 
riſh in us the Conceit of the Earth's Regulari- 
ty; and tho" they may be condenient enough 
for geographical ſes, they are not ſo pro- 
per for natural Science; nothing would be 
more "uſeful inf this teſpect, than a rough 
Globe of the largeſt Dimenſions, wherein the 
Channel of the Sea ſhould be really hollow,as 
it is in Nature, with all its unequal' Depths ac- 


cording to the T Soundings, and the Shores 
ex- 
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| n both according to Matter f Fos 
little Rocks ſtandiſig Where there are Rocks, 
and Sands and Beaches iti the Places where 
they are found; and all tlie Iſtands planted in 
the Sea. channel In a due Form, and and in their 
Tolid Dimenſſons. Then upon the Land 
mould ſtand all the Ranges of Mountains, in 

e fame Order or Diſorder that Nature hath 
Ter them there: And the in-land Seas, and 
reat Lakes, or rather the Beds they he in, 
mould be duty tepreſented; as alſo the vaſt 
- Defarts of Sand as they lie upon the Earth. 
And tis being done wich Care and due Art, 
would be à true Epitome, or true Model of 
dir Earth. Where we ſhould ſee, beſides o- 
ther Inſtructions, what a rude Lump our World 
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IT he Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 20g 
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A ſhort Review of what hath been already trea- 
ted of, and in what Manner. The ſeveral 
Faces and Schemes under . which the Earth 
would appear to a Stranger, that ſhould view 

it firſt at a Diſtance; and then more cloſely, 
and the Application of them to our Subject. All 
Methods; whether philoſophical or theological, 
that have been offer d by others for the Expli- 
cation of the Firm of the Earth, are examin'd 
and diſprov'd. A Conjecture concerning the 
other Planets; their natural Form and State 
| Compared with ours, - 157 fl 


XIX E have finiſh'd the three Sections of 
ww this Book; and in this laſt, Chapter 
we will make a ſhort Review and 
Reflection upon what hath been hitherto treat- 
edof, and add ſome further Confirmations of 
it. The Explication of the univerſal Deluge 
was the firſt Propoſal and Deſign of this Diſ- 
courſe; to make that a Thing credible and in- 
telligible to the Mind of Man: And the full 
Explication of this drew in the whole Theory 
of the Earth: Whoſe: Original we have de- 
duc'd from its firſt Source; and ſhew'd both 
what was its primeval. Form; and how it 
came into its preſent; Form. The Sum of our 
Hypotheſis concerning the univerſal Deluge was 
this; That it came not to paſs, as was vulgar- 
ly believ'd, by an Exceſs of Rains, or any In- 
undation of the Sea, nor could ever be effect- 
Boox I 5 ed 
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ed by a mere Abundance of Waters; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe ſome Diſſolution of the Earth at 
the ſame time, namely, when the Great Abyſs 
was broken open. And accordingly we ſhew- 
ed that without ſuch à Diſſolution, or if the 
Earth had been always in the ſame Form it is 
in now, no Maſs of Water, any where to be 
found in the World, could have equall'd the 
Height of the Mountains, or made ſuch an 
univerſal Deluge. Secondly, We ſhewed that 
the Form of the Earth at firſt, and till the De- 
Juge, was ſuch as made it capable and ſubject 
to a Diſſolution: And thirdly, That fuch a 
Diſſolution being ſuppos'd, the Doctrine of 
the univerſal Deluge is very reaſonable and in- 
telligible ; and not only the Doctrine of the 
Deluge, but the fame Suppofition is à Key to 
all Nature beſides, ſhewing us how out. Globe 
became terraqueous, hat was the Origlinal of 
Mountains, of the Sea- channel, of Iflands, of 
ſubterraneous Ca vities; things, which -with- 
out this Suppoſition are as unintelligible as 
the univerſal Flood itſelf. And theſe ching 
reci rocally confirming one another, our Hypo- 
theſis of the Deluge is arm'd, both Breaſt' and 
Back, by the Cauſes md'iby the Effects. 

It remains now, that, as to confirm. our Ex- 
plication of the Deluge, we ſhew'd all other 
Accounts that liad been given of it to be inef- 
lectual or impoſſible, fo ti confirm our Doc- 
trine cdncer ning the Diſſolution of the Earth, 


and concerning the Original of Mountains, 
Seas, and all Inequalities upon it, or within 


it, we muſt examine what Cauſes have been 
3 alien 
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aſſign d by others, or what Accounts given of 
theſe things: That ſeeing their Defectiveneſs, 
we may have the more Aſſurance and Satis- 
faction in our own Method. 

And in order to this, let us obſerve firſt the 
general Forms under which the Earth may be 
conſider d, or under which it doth appear ac- 
cordingly as we view it more nearly or re- 
motely; and the firſt of theſe and the moſt 
general is that of a Terraqueous Globe. If a 
Philoſopher ſhould come out of another 
World out of Curioſty to ſee our Earth, the 
firſt Diſcovery or Obſervation he would make 
would be this, that it was a terraqueous 
Globe : Thus much he might obſerve at a 
great Diſtance when he came but near the Bor- 
ders of our World. This we diſcern in the 
Moon and moſt of the Planets, that they are 
divided into Sea and Land, and how this Di- 
viſion came, would be his firſt Remark and 
Inquiry concerning our Earth ; and how alſo 
thoſe Subdiviſions of Iſlands, or little Earths 
which lie in the Water, how theſe were 
form'd, and that great Channel that contains 
them both. 

The ſecond Form that the Earth appears 
under, is that of an uneven and Mowntainous 
Globe. When our Traveller had got below 
the Circle of the Moon, he would diſcern the 
bald Tops of our Mountains, and the long 
Ranges of them upon our Continents: We 
cannot from the Earth diſcern Mountains and 
Valleys in the Moon directly, but from the 
Motion of the Light and Shadows which 4 
g P 2-- ee 


212 The Theory of the EARTH. 
ſee there, we eaſily collect that there are ſucl> 
Inequalities : And accordingly we ſuppoſe 
that our Mountains would appear at a great 
Diſtance, and the ſhady Valleys lying unden 
them; and that this curious Perſon that came 
to view our Earth, would make that his ſe- 
cond Inquiry,how thoſe Mountains were form- 
ed? and how our Globe came to be ſo rude 
and irregular ? for we may juſtly demand how 
any Irregularity came into Nature, ſeeing all 
her firſt Motions and her firſt Forms are regu- 
lar, and whatſoever is not ſo, is but ſeconda- 
ry, and the Conſequence of ſome Degenera- 

cy, or of ſome Decay. + 05 
The third viſible Form of our Earth is that 
of a broken Globe; and broken throughout, 
but in the outward Parts and Regions of it. 
This, it may be, you will ſay, is not a viſible 
Form; it doth not appear to the Eye, with- 
out reaſoning, that the Surface of the Earth 
is ſo broken. Suppoſe our new Viſitant had 
now paſs d the middle Region of the Air, and 
was alighted upon the Top of Pick Tenerifſe 
for his firſt reſting Place, and that ſitting there 
he took a View of the great Rocks, the wide 
Sea, and of the Shores of Africk and Europe; 
for we'll ſuppoſe his piercing Eye to reach ſo 
far; 1 will not ſay that at firſt Sight he would 
pronounce that the Surface of this Globe was 
broken, unleſs he knew it to be ſo by Compa- 
riſon with ſome other Planet like to it; but 
the broken Form and Figure of many Parts of 
the Rocks, and the Poſture in which they lay, 
or great Portions of them, ſome inclin'd, ſome 
proſtrate, 


him to that Thought, that they were a Ruin; 
he would ſee” alſo the Tfands tore from the 
Continents, and both the Shores of the Con- 
tinents and their inland Parts in the ſame Diſ- 
order and irregular Situation. Beſides, he had 
this great Advantage in viewing the Earth at a 
Diſtance, that he could ſee a whole Hemi- 
ſphere together, which, as he made his Ap- 
proaches through the Air, would have much 
what the ſame Aſpe& and Countenance as 'tis 
repreſented within the great Scheme, Page 203. 
And if any Man ſhould accidentally hit upon 
that Scheme, not knowing or thinking that it 
was the Earth, I believe his firſt Thought of it 
would be, that it was ſome great broken Bo- 
dy, or ruin'd Frame of Matter ; and the Ori- 


ginal, I am ſure, is more manifeſtly ſo. But 


we'll leave our ſtrange Philoſopher to his own 
Obſervations, and wiſh him good Guides and 
Interpreters in his Survey of the Earth, and that 
he would make a favourable Report at his Re- 
turn home of our little dirty Planet. 

In the mean time, let us purſue, in our own 
Way, this Third Idea of the Earth a little fur- 
ther, as it is a broken Globe. Nature I know 
hath diſſembled and cover'd this Form as much 
as may be, and Time hath help'd to repair 
ſome of the old Breaches, or fill them up ; 
beſides, the Changes that have been made by 
Art and humane Induſtry, by Agriculture, 
planting, and building Towns, hath made 
che Face of the Earth quite another Thing 
rom what it was in its naked Rudeneſs. As 


P 3 Man- 
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-proftrate, ſome erected, would naturally lead 
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Mankind is much alter'd from its priſtine State, 
from what it was four thouſand Years ago, or 
towards the firſt Ages. after the Flood, when 
the Nations liy'd in Simplicity or Barbarouſ- 
neſs ; ſo is the Earth too, and both ſo diſguis d 
and transform'd, that if one of thoſe primi- 
tive Fathers ſhould riſe from the Dead, he 
would ſcarce know this to be the ſame World 
which he liv'd in before. But to diſcern the 
true Form of the Earth, whether intire or 
broken, regular or diſorder'd, we muſt in the 
firſt Place take away all thoſe Ornaments or 
Additions made by Art or Nature, and view 
the bare Carcaſs of the Earth, as it hath no- 
thing on it but Rocks and Mountains, Deſarts 
and Fields, and hollow Valleys, and' a wide 
Sea. Then ſecondly, We muſt in our Imagi 
nation empty this Channel of the Sea, take 
out all the Waters that hinder the Sight of it, 
and look upon the dry Ditch, meaſure the 
Depth and Breadth of it in our Mind, and ob- 
ſerve the Manner of its Conſtruction, and in 
what a wild Poſture all the Parts of it lie ; ac- 
cording as it hath been formerly repreſented, 
Chap. 10. And laſtly, We muſt take off the 
Cover of all ſubterraneous Places and deep 
Caverns, to ſee the infide of the Earth ; and 
lay bare the Roots of Mountains, to look in- 
to thoſe Holes and Vaults that are under them, 
filfd ſometimes with Fire, ſometimes with 
Water, and ſometimes with thick Air and Va- 
pours, The Object being thus prepar'd, we 
are then to look fixedly upon it, and to pro- 
agunce what we think of this disfigur'd Maſs, 
1 F whether 
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whether this exterior Frame doth not ſeem to 
be ſhatter d; and whether it doth, more aptly 
reſemhle a ne- made World, or the Ruins of 
one broken. I confeſs when this dea of the 
Earth is preſent to my Thoughts, I can no 
more believe that this was the Form wherein 
it was firſt, produc'd, than if I had ſeen the 
Temple of Feruſalem in its Ruins, when de- 
fac'd and ſack d by the Babylonzans, I could 
have perſuaded myſelf that it had never been 
in any other Poſture, and that Solomon had gi- 
ven Orders for building it ſo. ur als 
So much for the Form of the Earth: It re- 
mains now that we examine what Cauſes, have 
been aſſign d by others ef theſe Irregularities 
in the Form of the Earth, which we explain 
by the Diſſolution of it; what Accounts any 
of the Ancients have given, or attempted to 
give, how the Earth ſwell'd into Mountains in 
certain Places, and in others was depreſs d in- 
to low Valleys, how the Body of it was ſo 
broken, and how the Channel of the Sea was 
made. The Elements naturally lie in regu- 
lar Forms one above another, and now we find 
them mix d, confounded and tranſpos d, how 
comes this Diſturbance and Diſordination in 
Nature ? The Explications of theſe Things 
that have been given by others, may be re- 
duc'd to two general Sorts, Philoſophical r 
Theological, and we will try them both for our 
Satisfaction, 0 
Of Philoſophers none was more concern d 
to give an Account of ſuch Things than Epi- 
burus, both becauſe he at the Ori- 
| ; 4 gm 
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gin of the Earth to have been from-a Chaot, 
and alſo' admitted no Cauſes to act in Nature 
but Matter and Motion: Yet all the Account 
we have from the Epicureans of the Form of 
the Earth, and the great Inequalities'that are 
in it, is ſo flight ſl trivial, that methinks it 
doth not deſerve the Name of a philoſophical 
Explication. They ſay that the Earth and Wa- 
ter were mix'd at firſt, or rather the Earth was 
above the Water, and as the Earth was con- 
densd by the Heat of the Sun and the Winds, 
the Water was ſqueez d out in certain Places, 
which either it found hollow or made ſo; and 
ſo was the Channel of the Sea made. Then 
as for Mountains, while ſome Parts of the 
Earth ſhrunk and ſunk in this Manner, others 
would not fink ; and theſe ſtanding ſtill while 
' the others fell lower, made the Mountains. 
How the ſubterraneous Cavities were made ac- 
cording to them, I do not find. cd 
This is all the Account that Monſieur Gaſ- 
ſendi (who ſeems to have made it his Buſi- 
neſs, as well as his Pleaſure, to embelliſh that 
Philoſophy) can help us to out of the Epicu- 
rean Authors, how the Earth came into this 
Form; and he that can content himſelf with 
this, is, in my Mind, of an Humour very eaſ 
to be pleas d. Do the Sun and the Wind uſe 
to ſqueeze Pools of Water out of the Earth, 
and that in ſuch a Quantity as to make an 
Ocean? They dry the Earth, and the Waters 
too, and rarify them into Vapours, but I ne- 
ver knew them to be the Cauſes of preſſing 
Water out of the Earth by Condenſation. 
F. c . Could 
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Could they compreſs the Earth any otherwiſe, 
than by drying it and making it hard ? and in 
Proportion, as it was more dry, would it not 
the more imbibe and ſuck up the Water? and 
how were the great Mountains of the Earth 
made in the North and in the South, where 
the Influence of the Sun is not great? What 
ſunk the Earth there, and made the Fleſh ſtart 
from the Bones? But tis no Wonder that Epi- 
curus ſhould give ſuch a mean Account of the 
Origin of the Earth, and the Form of its Parts, 
who did not ſo much as underſtand the gene- 
ral Figure of the Body of it, that it was in 
ſome manner Spherical, or that . the Heavens 
encompals'd it round. One muſt have a blind 
Love for that Philoſophy, and for the Conclu- 
ſions it drives at, not to ſee its Lameneſs and 
Defects in thoſe firſt and fundamental Parts. 

' Ariſtotle, though he was not concern d to 
give an Account how the Earth came into this 
preſent Form, as he ſuppos'd it Eternal; yet 
upon another Conſideration he ſeems oblig d 
to give ſome Reaſon how the Elements came 
into this Diſorder; ſeeing he ſuppoſeth, that, 
according to the Order of Nature, the Water 
ſhould lie above the Earth in a Sphere, as the 
Air doth above the Water, and his Fire above 
the Air. This he toncheth upon in his Me- 
teors, but ſo gently and fearfully, as if he was 
handling hot Coals. He ſaith the Sea is to be 
conſider d as the Element, or Body of Waters 
that belongs to this Earth, and that theſe Wa- 
ters change Places, and the Sea is ſome Ages 
in one Part of the Globe, and ſome Ages in 
er „ another ; 
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another; but that this, is at ſuch great Diſtan- 
ces of Time that there can be no Memory or 
Record of it. And he ſeems willing to ſup- 
poſe that the Water was once all over the 
Earth, but that it dry d up in certain Places, 
X _ continuing in others, it there made the 
Gen” l ig wha sm io 55a90ltal 24 
What a miſerable Account is this? As to his 
Change or Removal of the Sea- channel in ſe- 
veral Ages, as it is without all Proof or Pro- 
bability, if he mean it of the Channel of the 
great Ocean, ſo tis nothing to the purpoſe 
bere; for the Queſtion is not why the Channel 
of the Sea is in ſuch a Part af the Earth, ra- 
ther than in another, but Why there is any ſuch 
prodigious Cavity in or upon the Earth any 
where. And if we take his Suppoſition, that 
the Element of Water was once higher than 
the Earth, and lay in a Sphere about it, then 
let him tell us in plain Terms how the Earth 
got above, or how the Cavity of the Ocean 
was made, and how the Mountains riſe; for 
this Elementary Earth which lay under the 
Water, was, I ſuppoſe, equal and ſmooth 
when it lay there; and what reaſon was there, 
that the Waters ſhould be dry d in one Part of 
it, more than another, if they were ever) 
-where of an equal Depth, and the Ground 
7 under them? It was not the Climates 
made any Diſtinction, for there is Sea towards 
the Poles, as well as under the. Aquator ; but 
ſuppoſe they were dry d up in certain Places, 
that would make no Mountains, no more than 
there are Mountains in our - dry'd * ö 
\n 
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And the Places where they were not 'dry'd, 
would not therefore become as deep and hol- 
low as the Sea- channel, and tear the Earth 
and Rocks in pieces. If you ſhould ſay that 
this very elementary Earth, as it lay under the 
Waters, was unequal, and was ſo originally 
form'd into Mountains and Valleys, and great 
Cavities; beſides that the Suppoſition is al- 
together irrational in itſelf, you muſt ſuppoſe 
a prodigious Maſs of Water to cover ſuch an 
Earth; as much as we found requiſite for the 
vulgar Deluge, namely, eight Oceans; and 
what then is become of the other ſeven ? Up- 
on the whole I do no not ſee that either in 
Epicurus's way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe that the 
Waters were at firſt within the Earth; nor in 
Ariſtotle's Way, who ſeems to ſuppoſe them 
upon the Earth, any rational or tolerable Ac- 
word can be given of the preſent Form of the 
Earth. | Si 21095 

Wherefore ſome modern Authors, diſſatis- 
hed, as very well they might be, with theſe 
Explications given us by the Ancients concern- 
ing the Form of the Earth, have pitch'd upon 
other Cauſes, more true indeed in their kind, 
and in their degree, but that fall as much ſhort 
of thoſe Effects to which they would apply 
them. They ſay that all the Irregularities of 
the Body of the Earth have riſen from Earth- 
quakes in particular Places, and from Torrents 
and Inundations, and from Eruptions of Fire, 
or ſuch like Cauſes, whereof we ſee ſome In- 
ſtances more or leſs every Age; and theſe have 
made that havock upon the Face of the 3 
4 4 ; an 
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and turn'd Things upſide down, raiſing the 
Earth in ſome Places, and making great Cavi- 
ties or Chaſms in others, fo as to have brought 
it at length into that torn, broken, and diſor- 
derly Form in which we now ſee it. 
beſe Authors do ſo far agree with us, as 
to acknowledge that the preſent irregular 
Form of the Earth muſt have proceeded from 
Ruins and Diſſolutions of one ſort or other; 
but theſe Ruins they make to have been par- 
tial only, in this or in that Country, by piece- 
meal, and in ſeveral Ages, and from no other 
Cauſes but ſuch as ſtill continue to act in Na- 
ture, namely, accidental Earthquakes and 
Eruptions of Fires and Waters. Theſe Cauſes 
we acknowledge as readily as they do, but not 
as capable to produce ſo great Effects as they 
would aſcribe to them; the Surface of the 
Earth may be a little changed by ſuch Acci- 
dents as theſe, but for the moſt part they ra- 
ther fink the Mountains than raife new ones: 
As when Houſes are blown up by Mines of 
Powder, they are not ſet higher, but generally 
fall lower and flatter: Or ſuppoſe they 
do ſometimes raiſe an Hill, or a little Mount, 
what's that to the great Mountains of our 
World, to thoſe long and vaſt Piles of Rocks 
and Stones, which the Earth can ſcarce bear ? 
Whatẽs that to ſtrong- backt Taurus or Atlas, to 
the American Andes, or to a Mountain that 
reacheth from the Pyreneans to the Euxin 
Sea ? There's as much Difference between 
theſe and thoſe factitious Mountains they ſpeak 
of, as betwixt them and Mole-hills. And 
\n 
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And to anſwer more diſtinctly to this Opi- 
nion, as before in ſpeaking of Iflands: we di- 
ſtinguiſh'd+. betwixt factitious and original 
Iſlands," ſo, if you pleaſe, we may diſtinguiſh 
here betwixt factitious and original Moun- 
tains; and allowing ſome few, and thoſe of 
the fifth or ſixth Magnitude, to have riſen 
from ſuch accidental Cauſes, we enquire con- 
cerning the reſt and the greateſt, what was 
their Original? If we ſhould ſuppoſe that the 
ſeven Hills upon which Rome ſtands came 
from Ruins or Eruptions, or any ſuch. Cau- 
ſes, it doth not follow that the Alps were made 
ſo too. And as for Mountains, ſo for the Ca- 
vities of the Earth, I ſuppoſe there may be 
Diſruptions ſometimes made by Earthquakes, 
and Holes worn by ſubterraneous Fires and 
Waters; but what's that to the Channel of 
the Atlantick Ocean, or af the Pacifick: Ocean, 
which is extended an hundred and fifty De- 
grees under the Aquator, and towards the 
Poles ſtill further 2 He that ſhould derive ſuch 
mighty Things from no greater Cauſes, I 
ſhould think him a very credulous Philoſopher. 
And we are too ſubject indeed to that Fault 
of Credulity in matter of Philoſophizing : 
Many when they have found out Cauſes that 
are proper for certain Effects within ſuch a 
Compals, they cannot keep them there, but 
they will make them do every Thing for them; 
and extend them often to other Effects of a 
ſuperior Nature or Degree, which their Ac- 
tivity can by no means reach to. AÆAtua hath 
been a burning Mountain ever ſince, ny 
37" above 
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abobe aa Memory of Man, yet it hath not 


d that Iſland, nor made any new Chan- 


nel to the Sea, tho it ſtands ſo near it. Nei- 
ther is Vefuvius above two or three Miles di- 
ſtant from the Sea; ſide, to the beſt of my Re- 
membrance, and yet in ſo many Ages it hath 


made no Paſlage to it, neither open nor ſub- 


terraneous. Tis true, ſome Iſthmust have 
been thrown down by Earthquakes, and ſome 
Lakes have been made in that manner, but 
what's this to a Ditch nine thouſand Miles 
broad ? ſuch an one we have upon the Earth, 
and of a Depth that is not meaſurable; What 
Proportion have theſe Cauſes to ſuch an In- 
ſtance ? and how many thouſand Ages. muſt 
be allow d to them to do their Work; more 
than the. Chronology of our Earth will e 
Beſides, When were theſe great Earthqua 
and Diſruptions, that did ſuch great — 
upon the Body of the Earth? Was this before 
the! Flood or ſince ? If before, then the old 
Difficulty returns, how could there be a Flood, 
if the Earth was in this mounta inous Form 
before that Time? This, I think, is demon- 
ſtrated impoſſible in the ſecond. and third 
Chapters. If ſince the Flood, where were 
the Waters of the Earth before theſe Earth- 
es made a Channel for them 2 Beſides, 


where is the Hiſtory or Tradition that ſpeaks 
of theſe ſtrange Things, and of - this great 
Change of the Earth ? Hath any writ of the 
Origins of the Alps *' In what Year of Rome, 
or what "Olympiad they were born e Or how 
bd. yu from little ones 2 How the Earth 

groan'd 


j 3» = had fi 
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groan d when it brought them forth, when its 
Bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks? Do 
the Chronicles of the Nations mention theſe 
Things, or ancient Fame, or ancient Fables e 
were they made all at once, or in {ucceflive 
Ages ?: Theſe Cauſes continue ſtill in Nature, 
we have ſtill Earthquakes and fubterraneous 
Fires and Waters, why ſhould they not till 
operate and have the fame Effects 2 We often 
hear of Cities thrown down ap 
or Countries ſwallowd up; but who ever 
heard of a new Chain of Mountains made up- 
on the Earth, or a new Channel made for the 
Ooean We do not read that there hath been 
ſo much as a new Sinus of the Sea ever ſince 
the Memory of Man: Which is far more fea- 
fible than what they pretend. And Things of 
this Nature being both ſtrange and ſenſible, 
excite: Admiration and great Attention when 
they come to paſs, and would certainly have 
been remembred or propagated in ſome Way 
or other, if they had ever happen d ſince the 
Deluge. They have recorded the Foundation 
of Cities and Monarchies, the Appearance of 
Blazing Stars, the Eruptions of fiery Moun- 
tains, the moſt remarkable Earthquakes and 
Inundations, the great Eclipſes or Obſcura- 
tions of the Sun, and any Thing that look'd 
ſtrange or Prodigy- like, whether in the Hea- 
vens or on Earth: And theſe, which would 
have been the greateſt Prodigies and greateſt 
Changes that ever happen d in Nature, would 
theſe have eſcap d all Obſervation and Me- 
Wind 03: 102 mory 
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mory of Men e That's as incredible as the 
things themſelves arddmedGGd 
Laſtly, To comprehend all theſe Opinions 
together, both of the Ancient and Modern 
Authors, they ſeem all to agree with us in 
this, That the Earth was once under another 
Form; otherwiſe why do they go about to 
ſhew the Cauſes how it came into this Form ? 
I defire then to know what Form they ſuppoſe 
the Earth to have been under before the Moun- 
tains were made; the Channel of the Sea, or 
ſubterraneous Cavities. Either they muſt take 
that Form which we have affign'd it before 
the Deluge, or elſe they muſt ſuppoſe. it co- 
ver d with Water, till the Sea- channels were 
made, and the Mountains brought forth; as 
in Fig. 2. p.76. And no doubt it was once 
in this Form, both Reaſon and the Authority 
of Moſes aſſute us of it; and this is the Teſt 
which every Opinion mult be brought to, bow 
the Earth emerg'd out of that Watry Form? 
and in particular, as to that Opinion which we 
are now examining, the Queſtion is, how. by 
Earthquakes; and fiery Eruptions; fubterra- 
neous Waters, and fuch like Cauſes, the 
Body of the Earth could be wrought from 
that Form to this preſent Form. ? And the 
thing is impoſſible at firſt fight ; for fuch 
Cauſes as theſe could not take place in ſuch 
an Earth. As for ſubterraneous Waters, there 
could be none at that time, for they were all 
above ground; and as for ſubterraneous Ex- 
halations, whether fiery or aery, there was 
no place for them neither; for the Earth, when 
| | 4.1.6.8 
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it lay under the Water, was a ſolid uniform 


Maſs, compact and cloſe united in its parts, 
as we have ſhewn before upon ſeveral Occa- 
ſions ; no Mines or hollow Vaults for the Va- 
pours to be lodg'd in, no Store-houſes of Fire; 


nothing that could make Earthquakes, nor any 


ſort of Ruins or Eruptions : - Theſe are En- 


gines that cannot play but in an Earth already 
broken, hollow and cayernous. Therefore 


the Authors of this Opinion do in Effect beg 
the Queſtion; they aſſign ſuch Cauſes of the 
preſent Form of the Earth, as could not take 


Place, nor have any Activity until the Earth 


was in this Form: Theſe Cauſes may contri- 


bute ſomething to increaſe the Rudeneſs and 
Inequalities of the Earth in certain Places, 


but they could not be the original Cauſes of it: 


And that not only becauſe of their Diſpropor- 


tion to ſuch Effects, but alſo becauſe of their 
Incapacity, or Non. exiſtence at that time 


when theſe Effects were to be wrought. 


Thus much concerning the Philoſophical O- 
pinions or the natural Cauſes that have been 
aſſign d for the irregular Form of this preſent 
Earth. Let us now conſider the Theological 


Opinions, how Mountains were made at firſt, 


and the wonderful Channel of the Sea: And 
theſe Authors ſay, God Almighty made them 
immediately when he made the World; and 
ſo diſpatch d the Buſineſs in a few Words. 
This is a ſhort Account indeed, but we muſt 
take heed that we do not derogate from the 
Perfection of God, by aſcribing all Things 
promiſcuouſly to his immediate Action. I 
Book I. Q have 
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| have often ſuggeſted that the firſt Order of 
things is regular and ſimple, according as tlie 
Divine Nature is; and continues ſo till there 

is ſome Degeneracy in the moral World; 1 

have alſo noted upon ſeveral Occaſions, eſ 

cially in the Lat. Treat. Cap. 1 1. the Defor. 

mity and Incommodiouſneſs of the preſent 
Earth; and from theſe two Conſiderations we 

may reaſonably infer,” that the preſent State of 

the Earth was not Original, but is a State of 
Subjection to Vanity, wherein it muſt conti- 

nue till the Redemption and Reſtitution of 

all things. 1 * 114. | V1 JON , ILTY 
But beſide this general Conſideration, there 
are many others, both Natural and Theologi- 
cal, againſt this Opinion, which the Authors 
of it, I believe, will find unanſwerable. As 
8 firſt, St. Peter's Diſtinction betwixt the preſent 
| Earth and the Antediluvian; 2 Ep. Chap. 3 
| '5, 6.” and that in Oppoſition to certain profane 
Perſons; who ſeem to have been of the ſame 
Opinion with theſe Authors, namely, That 
the Heavens and the Earth were the ſame now 
that they had been from the beginning, and 
that there had been no Change in Nature, ei- 
ther of late, or in former Ages; Thele St. 
Peter confutes and 1 them with Igno- 
trance or Forgetfulneſs of the Change that was 
brought upon Nature at the Deluge, or that 
the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth were of 

a different Form and Conſtitution from tlie 
preſent, whereby that World was obnoxions 
to a. Deluge of Water, as the preſent 5 
to a'Deluge of Fire. Let theſe Authors put 
ou 1 themſelves 
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themſelves in the Place of - thoſe Objectors, 


and ſee what. Anſwer they can make tothe 


Apoſtle, whom I leave to diſpute. the Caſe 
with them. IL hope they will not treat this 
Epiſtle of St. Peters ſo rudely as Didymus Alex- 
andrinus did, an ancient Chriſtian, and one 
of St. Jerom 's. Maſters ; he was of the fame 


Opinion with theſe T heological Authors, and 


ſa fierce in it, that ſeeing St. Peter's Doctrine 
here to be contrary, he {aid this Epiſtle of St. 
Peter's was cortupted, and was not to be re- 
ceiv d into the Canon. And all this becauſe it 
taught that the Heavens and the Earth had 
chang'd their Form, and would do ſo again at the 
Conflagration; ſo as the ſame World would 
be triform in Succeſs of Time. We ac- 
knowledge his Expoſſt ion of St. Peter's Words 
to be yery true; but what he makes an Argu- 


ment of the Cor ruption of this Epiſtle, is ra- 


ther, in my Mind, a peculiar Argument of 
its Divine Inſpiration. In the ſecond Place, 
theſe Writers daſh upon the old Rock, the 
Impoſſibility of explaining the Deluge; 4 
there were Mountains from the Beginning, ane 
the Earth then in the ſame Form as it is in now. 
Thirdly, They make the State of Paradiſe as 
unintelligible as that of the Deluge; For 
thoſe Properties that are aſſigu d to Paradiſe 
by the Ancients, are inconſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent Form of the Earth: As will appear in the 
Second Book, Laſtly, They muſt anſwer, 
and give an Account of all thoſe Marks which 
we haye obſeryd in Nature (both in this 
Chapter „and the Ninth, Tenth, and Ele- 
* Q 2 venth,) 
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venth,) of Fractions, Ruins, and Diſſolutions 
that have been on the Earth, and which we 
have ſhewn to be inexplicable, unleſs we ad- 
mit that the Earth was once in another Form. 

Theſe Arguments being premis'd, let us 
now bring their Opinion cloſe to the Teſt, and 
ſee in whatmanner theſe Mountains muſt have 
been made according to them, and how the 
Channel of the Sea, and all other Cavities of 
the Earth. Let us to this purpoſe conſider 
the Earth again in that tranſient incompleat 
Form which it had when the Abyſs encompaſt 
the whole Body of it, Fig. 2. p. 76. we both 
agree that the Earth was once in this State, 
and they ſay that it came immediately out of 
this State into its preſent Form, there being 
made by a ſupernatural Power a great Chan- 
nel or Ditch in one part of it, which drew off 
the Waters from the reſt, and the Earth which 
was {queez'd and forc'd out of this Ditch, made 
the Mountains. So there is the Channel of 
the Sea made, and the Mountains of the 
Earth; how the ſubterraneous Cab ities were 
made according to theſe Authors, I do not 
well know. This I confeſs ſeems to mea ve- 
ry groſs Thought, and a way of working ve- 
ry un-God-like; but however let's have Pa- 
tience to examine it. 

And in the firſt Place, if the Mountains 
were taken out of the Channel of the Ses, 
then they are equal to it, and would fill it up 
if they were thrown in again. But theſe Pro- 
portions upon Examination will not agree ; for 
though the Mountains of the Earth be very 

HEE 4 great, 
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reat, yet do not equal by much the 
ver * W to half the 
Surface of the Earth; and if you ſuppoſe the 
greateſt Depth of the Ocean to anſwer the 
Height of the greateſt Mountains, and the 
middle Depth to the middle ſort of Moun- 
tains, the Mountains ought to cover all the 
dry Land to make them anſwer to all the Ca- 
pacity of the Ocean; whereas we ſuppos c 
them upon a reaſonable Computation to cover 
but the tenth part of the dry Land; and con- 
ſequently, neither they, nor the Sea · channel, 
could have been produc'd in this manner, be- 
cauſe of their great Diſproportion to one ano- 
ther. And the ſame thing appears, if we 
compare the Mountains with the Abyſs, 
which cover'd the Earth before this Chan- 
nel was made; for this Channel being made 
great enough to contain all the Abyſs, the 
Mountains taken out of it muſt alſo be equal 
to all the Abyſs; but the aggregate of the 
Mountains will not anſwer this by many De- 
grees; for ſuppoſe the Abyſs was but half as 
deep as the deep Ocean, to make this Calcu- 
lus anſwer, all the dry Land ought to be co- 
yer d with Mountains, and with Mountains as 
high as the Ocean is deep, or douhly high to 
the Depth of the Abyſs, becauſe they are but 
upon one half of the Globe, And this is the 
firſt Argument againſt the Reciprocal Produc- 
tion of Mountains and the Sea, their Incon- 
gruency or Diſproportion. 5 

Secondly, we are to conſider that a great 
many Mountains of the Earth are far diſtant 
U | Q 3 from 
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from any Seas, as the great In-land Mountains 
of Afia and of Africk, and the Sarmatick Moun- 
tains, and others in Europe; how were theſe 
great Bodies ſlung thorough the Air from their 
feſpective Seas, whence they were taken, to 
thoſe Places where they ſtand ? What Ap- 
Dearance is there in common Reaſon, or Cre- 
dibility, that theſe huge Maſſes of Earth and 
Stone, that ſtand in the middle of Continents, 
were dug out of any Seas? We think it 
ſtrange, and very deſervedly, that a little 
Chapel ſhould be tranſported from Paleſtine to 
Italy over Land and Sea, much more the Tran. 
portation of Mount Atlas or Tuurus thorough 
the Air, or of a Range of Mountains two or 
three thouſand Miles long, would ſurely up- 
on all Accounts appear incongruous and in- 
credible: Beſides, neither the hollow Form 
of Mountains, nor the ſtony Matter whereof 
they commonly conſiſt, agrees with that Suppo- 
fition, that they were preſt or taken out of the 
Channel of the Sea. t R oo TEE. 
Laſtly, we are to conſider that the Moun- 
= tains are not barely laid upon the Earth, as 3 
|  Tomb-ſtone upon a Grave, nor ſand as Sta- 
tues do upon a Pedeſtal, as this Opinion ſeems 
to ſuppoſe; but they are one continued Sub- 
ſtance with the Body of the Earth, and their 
Roots reach into the Abyſs; 4s the Rocks by 
the Sea-ſide go as deep as the bottom of the 
Sea in one continn'd Maſs: And *tis a ridicu- 
lous thing to imagine the Earth firſt a plain 
Surface, then all the Mountains ſet upon it, as 
Hay-cocks in a Field, ſtanding upon the ir flat 
Nei E tHAE 1 : bottoms. 
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bottoms.¶ There is no ſuch common Surface in 
Nature, nor conſequently any ſuch Super- ad- 
ditions: Tis all one Frame or Maſs, only 
broken and disjointed in the Parts of it. To 
conclude, Tis not only the Mountains that 
make the Inequalities of the Earth, or the Ir- 
regularity of its Surface, every Country, e- 
very Province, every Field hath an unequal 
and different Situation, higher or lower, in- 
clin d more or leſs, and ſometimes one way, 
ſometimes another, you can ſcarce take a Mile's 
Compaſs in any Place where the Surface of 
the Ground continues uniform; and can you 
imagine that there were Moulds or Stones 
brought from the Sea- channel to make all 
thoſe Inequalities ? Or that Earthquakes have 
been in every County, and in every Field ? 
The inner Veins and Lares, the Beds or Strata 
of the Earth are alſo broken as well as the Sur- 
face. Theſe muſt proceed from univerſal Cauſes; 
and alli thoſe that have been alledg d, whether 
from Philoſophy or Theology, are but parti- 
cular or topical. I am fully ſatisſied, in Con- 
templatien of theſe Things, and ſo I think 
every unprejudic d Perſon may be, that to 
ſuch an itregular Variety of Situation and 
Conſtruction; as we fee every where in the 
Parts of the Earth, nothing could anſwer hut 
ſome univerſal Concuſſion or Diſlocation, in 
the Nature of a general Run. 
We have now finiſh'd this firſt Part of our 
Theory, and all that concerns the Deluge or 
Diſſolution of the Earth; and we have not 
only eftabliſh'd our own Hypatheſes by politive 
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Arguments, but alſo produc'd and examin'd 
all Suppoſitions that have been offer'd b 
others, whether philoſophical or theological, 
for the Explication of the ſame Things; ſo as 
nothing ſeems now to remain further upon this 
Subject. For a Concluſion of all, we will 
conſider, if you pleaſe, the reſt of the Earths, 
or of the Planets within our Heavens, that ap- 
-pertain to the ſame common Sun; to ſee, ſo 
Ar as we can go by rational Conjectures, if 
'they be not of the fame Fabrick, and have-un- 
dergone the like Fate, and Forms with our 
Earth. It is now acknowledgid by the gene- 
rality of learned Men, that the Planets are 
opake Bodies, and particularly our next Neigh- 
bour, the Moon, is known to be a terraque- 
ous Globe, conſiſting. of Mountains and Val- 
leys, as our Earth does; and we have no Rea- 
ſon to believe but that ſhe came into that 
Form by a Diſſolution, or from like Cauſes, as 
our Earth did. Mercury is ſo near the Sun, 
that we cannot well diſcern his Face, whether 
ſpotted or no, nor make a Judgment of it. 
But as for Venus, and Mars, if the Spots that 
be obſerv'd in them be their Waters or their 
Sea, as they are in the Moon, tis likely they 
are alſo terraqueous Globes, and in much 
what a like Form with the Moon and the 
Earth, and, for ought we know, from like 
Cauſes. Particularly as to Venus, tis a re- 
markable Paſſage that St. Auſtin (De Civ. Dei, 
lib. 2 T. c. S.) hath preſerv'd out of Varro: He 
faith, That. about the time. of. then great Deluge 
there: Was a wonderſul" Alteration or 4 2 


happend 
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to tbe Planet Venus, and that ſhe 
her Colour, Form, Figure, and Mgr 
nitude. This is a great Preſumption that ſhe 
ſuffer'd her Diſſolution about the ſame time 
that our Earth did. I do not know that any 
ſuch Thing is recorded concerning any of the 
other Planets, but the Body of Mars looks ve- 
ry rugged, broken, and much diſorder d. 
Saturn and ——— a 3 
deration, as having ſomething i 
different from — of the Planets ; Saum 
is remarkable for his Hoop or Ring, which 
ſeems to ſtand off, or higher than his Body, 
and would ſtrongly induce one to believe, that 
the exterior Earth of that Planet, at its Diſſo- 
lution, did not all fall in, but the polar Parts 
ſinking into the Abyſs, the middle or æqui- 
noctial Parts ſtill ſubſiſted, and bore themſelves 
up in the Nature of an Arch about the Planet, 
or of a Bridge, as it were, built over the Sea 
of Saturn. And as ſome have obſery'd con- 
cerning the Figure of Jupiter, that it is not 
wholly Spherical, but a Sphæroid, protube- 
rant in the Æquator, and depreſs'd towards 
the Poles : So 1 ſhould ſuſpe& Saturn to have 
been much more ſo, before his Diſruption ; 
Namely, That the Body of that Planet, in its 
firſt State, was more flat and low towards the 
Poles, and alſo weaker and thinner ; and about 
the Aquator higher, fuller and ſtronger built : 
By reaſon of which Figure and Conſtruction 
fie Polar Parts did more eaſily fall in, or were 
ſuckt in (as Cupping Glaſſes draw inthe Fleſh) 
when the Abyſs below grew more F 
: e ete- 
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AR the middle parts about the — 
being 2 more Juft Arch and ſtrongly built, 
woul not Meld or {mk, but ſtood firm and 
un broken, and entinues kill in its firſt Poſ. 
ture. Planets break? in different: ways, accord- 
ing to the 55 of their Matter, the man- 
ner of the ruction, and the nature of 
the Catſſes that act upon them. Their Diſſo- 
lutions are ſometimes total, as in our Earth, 
ometimes artig? "and both of theſe may be 
Vllder great bg Of In partial Diflolutions, 
the Side Parts ſometimes ſtand, and the 
Polar ate broke: or the Polar ſtand, and the 
middle are broke. Or one Hemiſf phere, or 
part of an kei dere may be ſunk, the reſt 
anding. There may be Cauſes and Occa- 
ſions for all theſe Varieties and many more, in 
diverfifying the Phænomena of an immenſe U. 
niverſe. But to return to Sam. 
That this preſent uncouth Form of Saturn 
was not its Original Form, I am very well ſa- 
tisfied, if that Planet roſe from a Chaos, as ours 
did. And if this be an adventitious Form, 
Tknow no Account can be given of it with 
more Probability, than by ſuppoſing it the Et: 
fect of ſome Fraction or Diſroption: in the Polar 
Parts. Neither do I know any Phænomenon 
hicherto obſerv d concerning Saturn, that does 
difprove this Hypothefis or Conjecture. — 


As to Juprt er, that Planet without doubt | 


Is "allo turn ty about its Axis, otherwiſe how 
ſhould its four Moons be carried round him ? 
And this is alſo collected from the Motion of 


chat permanent Spot (if it be found to 1 
that 
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that is upon its Body. Which Spot I take to | 
be either-a Lake, or a Chaſm and Hiatur into 
the Abyls of the Planet? That is, patt of the 
Abyſs open or uncover'd, like the Aperture 
we made in the Seventh Figure, Chap: 6. P. 184. 
And this might either have been leſt ſo by 
Providence; at firſt, for ſome Reaſons and 
Cauſes fitting that Earth ** or it, may have 
fallen in afterwards, as Plato's Atlanth, or as 
Sodom'and Gomorrha, for ſome Judgment up- 
VETO CER Work. oy Os Og 

To conclude, Seeing all the Planets that are 
plac'd in this Heaven, and ate the Foſter-chil- 
dren of this Sun, ſeem to have ſome Aﬀint- 
ty one with another, and have much what the 
ſame Countenance, and the ſame general Phæ- 
nomena ; it ſeems probable that they riſe much 
what the ſame way, and after the like man- 
ner as our Earth, each one from its reſpective 
Chaos; And that they had the ſame Elemen- 
tary Regions at firſt, and an exterior Orb 
form'd oyer their Abyſs: And laſtly, That 
every one of them hath ſuffer'd, or is to ſuf- 
— its Deluge, = Fog! Earth hath r 
I ſay, are able Comectures according to 
the . Reaſon and Nature, ſo far as 
we can judge concerning things very remote 
and inacceſſible. 

And theſe Things being thus, and our The- 
ory of the Deluge, and the Diſſolution which 
brought it, having ſuch a general Agreement 
both with our Heavens and our Earth, 1 think 
there is nothing but the Uncouthneſs of the 
thing to ſome Men's Underſtandings, the 

155 Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom of thinking otherwiſe, and the Un- 
eaſmeſs of entring into a new ſet of Thoughts, 
that can be a Bar or Hindrance to its Recep- 
tion. But it may be improv'd, I doubt not, 
in many Reſpects, and in ſome Particularities 
rectified, The firſt Attempts in great Things 
are ſeldom or never perfect: Such is the 
Weakneſs of our Underſtandings, and the 
want of a full Natural Hiſtory. And in aſ- 
figning Cauſes of ſuch great Effects, fair Con- 
jectures are to be allow d, till they be diſplac'd 
by others more evident and more certain. 
Accordingly I readily ſubmit to theſe Terms, 
and leaye this, and all other Parts of the The- 


ory, to further Examination and Enquiries. 
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Concerning the Primæval Earth, and 
cancerning Parads ſe. 


Sr - 1 3 
The Introduftion- and Contents of the Send 


Book. The general State of the Primeval 
Fark, and of Paradiſe. 


E have already | den a World be- 
ein and periſh ; an Earth rais'd 
| from the Rudiments of a Chaos, 
and diſſolvd and deftroy'd in 
an Univerſal Deluge. We have 
given 
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the Oauſes and Manner of its Diſſolution. But 
muſt not content our ſelves With this; 
Seing that Earth was the firſt Theatre upon 
Which Mortals appear d and acted, and conti- 
naed fo for above fixteen hundred Years; and 
that with Scenes, as both Reaſon and Hiſtory 
tell us, very extraordinary and very different 
from"theſe of our preſent Earth, tis reaſona- 
ble we. ſhould. endeavour to make a more full 
Diſcovery and Deſcription of it; eſpecially 
ſeeing Paradiſe was there ; that Seat of Plea- 


ſurgwhich our firſt Parents loſt, and which all 
oy 6 Poſterity have much-ado to find again. 
» Ih the Firſt Book we fo far Aeſcribd this 


new-found World, as to ſhew it very diffe- 
rent in Form and Fabrick from the preſent 
Earth; there was no Sea there, no Mountains, 
nor Rocks, nor broken Caves, twas all one 
continued and regular Maſs, ſmooth, ſimple 
and compleat, as the firſt Werks of Nature 
uſe to be. But to know thus much only, doth ra- 
ther excite our Curioſity than ſatisfy it; what 
were the other Properties of this World ? 
How were the Heavens, how the Elements? 
What Accommodation for Human Life? Wh 

was it more proper to be the Seat of Paradi|; 
than the preſent Earth? Unleſs we know 
theſe, Things, you will fay, it will ſeem but 
an ary Idea to us; and *tis certain that the 
more Properties and Particularities that we 
know concerning any thing, the more real it 
appears to be. Bar 70 


e. 


As it was our chief Deſign therefore in the 
precedent Book, to give an Account of the 
Univerſal Deluge; = way of. Fug o 
we propoſe to our ſelves chiefl y in thi s Book, 
ſrom the ſame Theory to giye an —— of 
Paradiſe ; a 
be led into a more full Examination and: Diſ- 
play zol that hrt Earth, and of its Qualities. 
And if we be ſo happy, as, bythe Conduct of the 


ſame Principles and the ſame. Method, to give 


as fair an, Account, and as intelligible of the 
State of Paradiſe in that Original Earth,as we 


have done of the Deluge by 9 the. Diſſolution 


of it, and of the — of this Earth which 


ſacceeded, one muſt be yefy,,moroſe or me- 


lancholy to imagine that the grounds we go 


upon, all Ae are wholly. falſe or 
tious. A Foundation which will b 


Weight of twp. Worlds without ſinking, malt 


ſurely ſtand. pon a firm Rock. And 1 
to promiſe my ſelf. that this Theo 
Earth will find Acceptance and Cre * pac 
ot leſs, with ali but thoſe, that think it a ſuſ- 
W Anſwer to all Arguments, to lay it 5.4 
* th : on 11 4 18 5 
But to Nen our Diſguiſrion concern- 
Pos pgs iſe, we may n 24 ian hirſt Place, 
ty /o Opinions tobe avoi both 95 
treams; — that placeth Paal 
extra- mun Regions, or in the Air, Naa 
the Moon; and | the _ that mak 5 85 — 
conſiderable, as to be confin' 4d. to a . 
of Ground in Meſopotamia, or 


was 


3 of Aſia, the Earth being now as der 
n 
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15 performing of this, we ſhall | 
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to find out the particular Seat of Par 


is more general. 


independent upon Hiſtory or Effects; I thouglt 
mitive or Antediluvian Earth from the Con- 


"was then. This offends as much in the De- 
fect, as the other in the Exceſs. For it is not 
any ſingle Region of the Earth that can be 
Poradifecal unlefs all Nature conſpire, and a 


certain Order of Things proper and peculiar 
for that State. Nor is it of leſs Importance 
i 


to find out this peculiar Order of Th 


ings than 


ngs, 

iſe, but 
rather pre-requiſite to it: We will endeavour 
therefore to diſcover and determine both, ſo far 
as a Theory can go, beginning with that which 


ITis certain there were ſome Qualities and 
Conditions of Pgradrfe that were not meerly 
topical, but common to all the reſt of the 
Earth at that time; and theſe we muſt conſi 
derin the firſt Place, examine what they were, 
and upon what they depended. Hiſtory, both 
Sacred and Profane, muſt tell us what they 
were, and our Theory muſt ſhew us upon 
what Cauſes they depended. I had once, 

I confeſs, propos d to my ſelf another Method, 


to have continued the Deſcription of the Pri- 


templation of its Cauſes only, and then left 
it to the Jadgipene of others to determine, 
whether that was not the Earth where the 
Golden Age was paſt,” and where Paradiſ⸗ 
ſtood. For I had obſerv'd three Conditions 
or Characters of it, which I thought were 
ſufficient to anſwer all that we knew concern- 
ing that firſt State of Things, viz. The Regs- 
larity of its Surface; The Situation or Poſture of 


ns 
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1, Bodi to the Sun; and the Hure of il: From 
theſe three general Cauſes I thought might 
be deèducd al the chief Differences of: that 
Earth from the preſent," and particularly choſe 
that made it more e ay Paradiſi- 
nts Thoughrs! & anda nn 
But d it more 
uſeful — — to ly aſide the Cauſes 
at preſent; and begin with the Effects, that 
we might have ſome ſenſible Matter to work 
upon. Bare Jdea's of Things are lookt upon 
as Romantick till Effects be propos d, where- 
of they are to give an Account; Tis that 
— us value the Cauſes when Neceſſity 
* we Enquiry aſter them; and the 
Reaſons things are. very: acceptable, when 
they eaſe: the Mind, anxious, and at à loſs 
how to underſtand Nature without their help. 
We will therefore, without more ado, pre- 
miſe thoſe things that have been taken notice 
of as extraordinary and peculiar to the firſt 
Ages of the World, and to FParadiſe, and which 
neither do, nor can, obtain in the preſent Earth; 
whereof the firſt is a perpetual Spri 3 
#0x ; the | ſecond, the Longevity: of 9 * 
and the third, their Production out of the Earth, 
7 the great N Weben in all other 
INgS. - $03: 9t4Þ #5 
Theſe Difficulties guard the way. to Para- 
diſe like the flaming Sword, and muſt be te- 
mov'd — can enter; theſe are general 
Preliminaries trhich we mult explain before 
we proceed to enquire after the particular place 
e Garden of 3 The Ancients 
Boo x II. have 
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have taken Notice of all theſe in the: firſt Ages 
of the World; or in their Golden Age, as they 
tall ite; and I do hot doubt but what they a- 
ſeribe'to the Golden Age, was more remark- 
ably true of Paradiſeʒ yet wus not ſo peculiar 
to it, but that it did in a good Meaſure extend 
to other parts of the Barth at that time. And 
tis manifeſt that their Golden ge was con- 
temporary wir oun Paradiſe; for they make 
it begin immediate ly aſter che Production and 

Inhabitatiorrof the Barth (which they, as well 
Aas Moſec, raiſe from the Chaos): and to dege- 
nerate by degrees till the Deluge; when the 
World ended and begun again.. 
That this Parallel may the better appear, 
we may obſerve, that as we lay that the whole 
Earth was, in ſome Senſe, Paradiſiacal in the 
firſt Ages of the World, and that there was, 
beſides, one Region or Portion of it that was 
. ſo, and bore the Denomination of 
"arauije ; So the Ancients, beſide their Gold- 
en Age, which was common to all the Earth, 
noted ſome Partsof it that were more. Golden, 
if I may fo ſay, than the reſt, and which did more 
parti abr anſwer to Parudiſe; as their Ehf:- 
5 Fields Fortunate Iſlands, Gardens of He. 
perides, Altincus, Oc. theſe had-a double Por- 
tion of Pleafantneſs, and, beſide the Advan- 
tages which they had common with the reſt of 
the Earth at that time, had ſomething 
and fingular, which gave them a diſtin Cov —_ 
fideration and Character from the reſt. 
| Ta vin . this Obſeryation, let us pro 
mi 
$66; an 3 _ once 25 — 
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that firſt and Paradiſiacal State of things, u 

thoſs khree Heads forementiöned; N 
there Mus a perpetual Spring, and ebn Rind We 
renity of the Air. This is often 115 by 
the Autient Poets, in then Heer ption f: che 

Golden Mager e 10.5 0G ee lee e 


ow 
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Now altos prima vote orlxine mundi 
Iuxiſſe 0 allume Babuifſe fenrrem 
Oedierim Ver illud erat, Ver magms dpehat* 
Obi, G er, paycebint ore Eu 
* 1 olle 1270 19724 * 14 > Vip il 
af: amr iQ egg add 4 20 eli 
Such Diijs 0 e 0 
And the cum Hen vent in this ſaume Tenor Patol: 
All the great World —_ me conflitut th 
ao — wa erties te of 
For I inge ret this“ . . See with 
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ö Ver erg LEternum : placidique tepentibus ak 

: Made ap l ures ind rp Aer . 1814 

f The Nngz "that conſtant % e fe 1 

F Riv, without Sed, Fin akways fore the 
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And then u the non of ie Gol 
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- Jupiter antique coma rempora Peri; be. 7 
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new Heavens, and new: Earth to come, ra- 
ther than the paſt; 
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hi be 2522 Cay, "NAA be. chang the Year, 


or one Spring f our daa appear. 
The Ancients: ſuppos d, that in af Reign ol 


Saturn, who was an Antediluvian God, as 1 


may ſo call him, Time flow'd with a more 
even Motion, and there was no Diverſity of 


Seaſons in the Lear; but Jupiter, they = 


firſt introduc'd, that, When he came to manage 
Affairs. This ise xprelt after their way, who 
ſeldom give any ſevere and Philoſophical Ac- 
counts of the Changes of Nature. And as 
they ſuppos d this: — Spring ieee 
en Age, ſo they did alſo in their particular E- 


Hum; as L could ſhew largely from their Au- 


thors, if it would not multiply. Citations too 
mach. *Tis true, their Ehe, reſpected the 


but they are both fram 
upon the ſame Model, and have common Pro- 
perties. W 
Pere Chriſtian Anchor have. no-lefs cele- 
brated the perpetual: Spring and Pilek of 
the Heayens, in Paradiſe as; ſuch 5 eſſions or 


Deſcriptions you will find in Juſtin Mary, 
S. Baſt, Damaſcen, Jjidore Hiſpalenſi, De Grat. 


5 om. and others, inſomuch that Bel- 
rmine, I remember, reflecting upon thoſe 


Characters of Paradiſe, which many, of the 


Fathers have given in theſe Reſpects, ſaith, 
Such Things could not be, unleſs the Sun had 


then another Courſe from what he bath now; 


or which is more eaſy, the Earth another Situ- 


ov ation, 


„een. 


nns 


wh 
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ation. Which Conjecture will hereafter ap- 
r to "have been well grounded.” In. the 
mea! time, let us ſee the Chriſtian Poetry up- 
on this Subject, as we have ſeen the Koma 
upon the other. Alcimis Avitus bath thus de- 
{crib'd Fragt! in his Notes upon N 


1 
J 


Non hic alterni ſecrrdi temnporir n pi 
Bruma, ner #firvi redeunt poſt frigera So 4 0 
Hir Ver aſſiduum Celi clementia ſeruur. 
Turbidus Auſter abeft, ſem 1 1 ſub aere kl, 
Nubila diffugium, jugi ceſſura ſereno. 
Nec poſert Natura loci, quos nog habet, imbri, 
Sed contema fuo dotantur vere We. 
Perpetuo wiret ome ſolum, terreque benigne 
Blanda nitet facies : Stant ee collibus berbe, 
Arboribuſque Come, Gc. 


No Change of Seaſon or E WY Was Man 2 
No Winter > chars nor Summer ſtorch'd the Air, 
But, with a can fla Spring, Nature ary 4 60 

fair. 
Rough Vindt or Rains that Region (86 new, 
Water'd with Kivers and the Morning Dew; 
The Heav'ns fit clear, the Fields till green and 


(gay, 
E 
Trees kept their Leaves and Verdure all the Tear, 
Ana Fruits were ne per out of Seaſon there. 


And as the Chriſtian Authors, fo likewiſe the 
Jewiſh have ſpoken of Paradiſe in the ſame 
manner; they tell us alſo that the Days there 
were always of the ſame Length throughout 

R 3 the 
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the whole Year; and that made em fancy Para. 
 diſe to lie under the Æquinoctial; as we ſhall 
ſee in its due Place. Tis true, we do nat find 
theſe things mention d expel in; the Sacred 
Writings, but the Effects that flow'd from em 
are recorded there, and we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe Providence to have foreſeen, that when 
thoſe Effects came to be ſcan d and narrowly 
lookt into, they would lead us to a Diſcovery 
of the Cauſes, and particularly of this great 
and general Cauſe, that perpetual Æquinoꝶ and 
Unity of Seaſons in the Vear, till the Deluge. 
£ The Longevity of the Antediluvians cannot 
be explain'd 0 a any other Suppolition, as 
we {hall have Occaſion to ſhow. hereafter; and 
that you know is recorded carefully in Scrip- 
ture: As alſo that there was no Rainbot be- 
fore the Flood; which goes upon the ſame 
Ground, that there was no Variety of Sea- 
ſons, hor any Rain: And this by many is 
thought to be underſtood by Moſefs Words, 
8 5, 6. which he ſpeaks of the firſt an 
Paradiſiacal Earth. . Laſtly, Seeing the Earth 
then brought forth the Principles of Life and 
all Living Creatures (Man excepted) accord- 
ing to Moſes, Gen. 1. 24. we muſt ſuppoſe 
that the State of the Heavens was ſuch as fa- 
vourd "theſe Conceptions and hires, which 
could not poſſibl be brought to Perfection, as 
the Seaſons of ele Year are at preſent. The 
firſt time that we haye mention made in Scrip- 
ture of Summer and Winter, and the Ditie- 
retices of Seaſons, js at the Pang 11 the Ne- 
10887 Gen. 8, 22, Hence: froyare all the 97 
Sage ee. ee SN e en 90 
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.the Earth, Seed-tame and Har veſt > Hat ang 
Summer and Winter, Day aud Night ball 
nat ceaſe. Tis true thele Words are ſo lax, 
that they may be undexſtood either of a new 
Courſe of Nature then inſtituted, o 
old one reſtor'd ; but ſeeing it doth appear from 
other Arguments and Conſidetations, that there 
was at that time a neẽ Courſe of Naturę con- 
ſtituted, it is more reaſonable to interpret che 
Words in chat Senſe; which, as it is agreęa- 
ble to Truth, according to Reaſon and Antir 
quity; ſo it renders chat Remark of Moſes of 
far greater Importance, if it be underſtood as 
an Indication of. a ne Order then ſettled ig 
Nature, which ſhould continue henceforwards 
Jo long as the Earth endur d. Nor do Lat al 
wonder. that ſuch things ſnould not be ex preſ- 
ly and paoſitiyely declar d in Scripture; for Na: 
tural Myſteries in the Holy Writings, as well 
85 Prophetical, are many times, on ſet Purpole, 
incomplentiy deliver d, ſo as to awaken and 
excite our I houghts rather than fully reſolve 
them: This being oſten mere ſuitable to the 
Deſigns: of; Providence in the Government of 
the World. But thus much for this firſt common 
or general Character of the Golden Age, and 
o Paradiſe; a ptrpetual.Serenity and perpetual 
Hi lh pogo Two 30H Jill Dns 49341 
Ihe qſecond Character is the Longævity of 
Men, and, as is probable, of all other Ani- 
mals in Proportion. This, methinks, is as 
ſtrange and ſurprizing as the other; and 1 
Kno no Difference betwixt the Antediluvian 
World and the rn apt to affect us, if 
SET] + 


we 
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— reflect upo an as this wonderful 
portion in hes Ages of Men; our Forefache 
aud their Poſterity: They liv'd:ſeven, eight 
nine hundred Veurs and upwards, and tis a 
Wonder now if a Man live to one hundred. 
Our Oaks do not laſt ſo long as their Bodies 
did; Stone and Iron would ſcarce outwear 
them And this Property of the firſt Ages, or 
their Inhabitants, how ſtrange ſoever, is well 
atteſted, and beyond all Exception, having 
the point Conſent of Sacred and Profane Hi 
tory. The Scripturs-ſets' down the preciſe 
Age of a Series of Antediluvian Patriarchs, 
and by that meaſures the Time from the begin- 
ning of the Worid to the Deluge; ſo as all 
Sacred Chronology ſtands upon that _ 
Yet I know ſome have thought this ſo impr 
bable and incongruous a thing, that to bd 
the Credit of Moſes-and the Sacred Hiſtory, 
they interpret theſe Vears of Lunar Years: or 
Months; and ſo — yet of theſe Patriarchs 
are reduc'd to much what the ſame meaſure 
with the common Life of Man at this time. 
It may be obſerv'd in this, as in many other 
Inſtances, that for want of a Theory to make 
Things credible and intelligible, Men of Wit 
and Parts have often depreſt the Senſe of Scrip- 
ture; and that not out of any ill Will to Scrip- 
ture or Religion, but becauſe they could not 
otherwiſe, upon the Stock of their Notions, 
ive themſelves à rational Account of Thing 
Ea there. But I hope when we come to 
explain the Cauſes of this Longevity, we ſnal 
thew that it'is WH as ſtrange a _ 
Al that 
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that Men ſhould have ſuch ſhort Lives asthey 


have now; as that they had ſuch long Lives 
in the firſt Ages of the World. In the mean 
time, there are a Fes at many collateral Rea- 
ſons to aſſure us that Lunar Vears cannot be 
here underſtood by Moſes, ſor all Antiquity 
gives the ſame Account of thoſe firſt Ages of 
the World, and of the firſt Men, — they 
were extreaml long: liv d. We meet with it 
generally in the Deſcription of the Golden 
Age; and not only ſo, but in their Topical 
Paradiſes alſo they always ſuppos d a great 
Vi 1 or Longevity in tloſe that enjoy d 

them. And on, {ſpeaking this Sub- 
ject, Book 1 Jew. Ant. ſaith, the Au- 


thors of all the — Nations, Greeks. or 


Barbarians, bare Witneſs to Moſesr's Doctrine 
in this particular. And in the Maſaical Hiſto- 

it ſelf, there are ſeveral Circumſtances and 
Marks that diſcover plainly, that the Years of 
the Patriarchs cannot be underſtood of Lunar 


Fears; as we ſhall have Occafion to ſhow in 


another Place. We proceed in the mean time 
to the third and laſt Character, The extraordi- 
nary Fertility of the Soil; and the Production of 


Animals out of the new made Earth. 


The firſt part of this Character is unqueſ- 
tionable ; All | Antiquity ſpeaks of the Plenty - 
of the Golden Age, and — their Paradiſet, 
whether Chriſtian or Heathen. The Fruits 
of the Earth at firſt were ſpontaneous, and the 
Ground, without being torn and tormented, 
ſatisfied t the Wants or Defires of Man. When 
1 was freſh and tull, all tung * 
LIES Om 
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from hae more- eaſily and more pure, like the 
_ firſt running of the Grape, or the Honey- comb; 
but now ſhe: muſt be preſt and queer d, 
and her Productions taſte more of — Earth 
and of Bitterneſs. The ancient Poets have 
often pleas d themſelves in making Deſcrip- 
tions of this happy Seate, and in-admiring the 
Riches and Liberality of Nature at that time; 
but we need not tranſcribe their Poetry here, 
ſeeing this Point is not, I think, conteſted by 
any. The ſecond Part of this Character, con- 
cerning the ſpontaneous Origin of Living Crea. 
tures out of that firſt Earth, is not ſo unqueſ- 
tionable; and as to Man, Moſes plainly implies 
that there was à particular Action or Miniſte- 
ry of Providence in the Formation of his Body; 
but as to other Animals, he ſeems to ſuppoſe 
that the Earth brought them. forth as it "did 
Herbs and Plants. (Cen. . 24. compar' d with 
the 11th Verſe.) And the Truth is, there is 
no ſuch great Difference betwixt Vegetable 
and Animal Eggs, or betwixt the Seeds out of 
which Plants riſe, and the Eggs out of which 
all Animals riſe, but that we may conceive, 
the one as well as the other, in the firſt Earth; 
And as ſome Warmth and Influence from the 
Sun is-requir'd-for the Vegetation; of Seeds, ſo 
that Influence or Impregnation, which is neceſ- 
ſary to make Animal Eggs fruitful, was im- 
puted by the Ancients to the Ather, or to an 
active and pure Element which had the ſame 
Effect upon our great Mother tie Earth, as 
the Iradiation of the 3 ne 2 7k the Fe- 


males Eggs." 12 L a1 3-71 2H 
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yt 'Tis — this Opinion of the Cons 
Origin of Animals in the firſt Earth hath lain 
under ſome Odium, becauſe it was common- 
ly reckon d to be Epicuuss Opinion peculiar- 
h; and he extended it not only to all brute 
Creatures, but to Mankind alſo, whom he 
ſuppos d to grow out of the Earth in great 
numbers, in ſeveral Parts and Countries, like 
other Animals; which is a Notion contrary to 
the Sacred Writings ; for they declare, that 
all Mankind, though diffus d now through the 
ſeveral Parts and Regions of the Earth, roſe 
at firſt from one Head or ſingle Man or Wo- 
man; which is a Concluſion of great Impor- 
tance, and that could not, I think, by the 
Light of Nature, have ever been diſcover' d. 
And this makes the Epicirian Opinion the more 
improbable; for why ſhould two riſe only, if 
they ſprung from the Earth ? or how could 
they: ziſe in their full Growth.-and Perfection, 
as Adam and Epe did? But as for the Opinion 
of eee out of the Earth at war — that 
was not at all peculiar to Epica; The Stoicks 
were t the ſame Mind, and — 
and the Agptian and, I think, all that fu 

the Earth tp ciſe from a Chaos. Neit 

I know any; harm in that Opinion, if Gul 
Vito) j e 
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mited and ſtated; for what Inconvenience js 


it, or what Diminution of Providence, that 


there ſhould be the Principles of Life, as well 
as the Principles of Vegetation, in the new 
Earth? And unleſs you ſuppoſe all the firſt 
Animals, as well as the firſt Man, to have 
been made at one ſtroke, in their full Growth 
and Perfection, which we have neither Reaſon 
nor Authority ſufficient to believe; if they 


were made young, little and weak, as they 
come now into the World, there ſeems to be 


no way for their Production more proper, and 
decorous, than that they ſhould ſpring from 
their great Mother the Earth. Laſtly, conſt- 
dering the innumerable little' Creatures that 
areupon the Earth, Inſects and creeping things; 
and that theſe were not created ont of nothing, 
but form'd out of the Ground: I think that 
an Office moſt proper for Nature, that can ſet 
ſo many Hands to work at once; and that hath 


Hands fit for all thoſe little Operations or Ma- 


nufactures, how ſmall ſoever, that would leſs 
become the Dignity of Superiour Agents. 
Thus much for the Preliminaries; or three 


general Characters of Paradiſe, which were 


common to it with the reſt of the Primæval 
Earth; and were the chief Ingredients of the 
Golden Age, ſo much celebrated by the An- 
cients. I know there were ſeveral other Dif- 
ferences betwixt that Earth and this; but theſe 
are the Original; and ſuch as are not neceflary 
to be premis d for the general Explieation of 
Paradiſe, we reſerve: for another Place. We 
may in the mean time obſerve, how prepoſ- 
bt terouſly 
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terouſly they go to work, that ſet themſelves 

ee to find out ſome pleaſant Place 

of the Earth to fix Paradiſe. in, before they 
have conſider d, or laid any Grounds, to ex- 
plain the general Conditions of it, whereſoe- 
ver it was. Theſe muſt be firſt known and de- 
termin d, and we. muſt take our Aim and Di- 
rections from theſe, how to proceed further 
in our Enquiries after it; otherwiſe we ſail 
without a Compaſs, or ſeek a Port and know 
not which way it lies. And as we ſhould 
think him a very unskilful Pilot that ſought a 
Place in the new World, or America, that real- 
ly was in the old; ſo they commit no leſs an 
Error, that ſeek Paradiſe in the preſent Earth, 
as no conſtituted, which could only belong 
to the former, and to the State of the. firſt 
World: As will. appear more plainly in the 
following Chapter. 
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The rgat Gange of the World ſince the Flood 
4 from what it was in the firſt _ The Earth 
under its preſent Form could not Paradiſiacal, 


ir am Part of A ner 


Ant ebener 1 "FU 
HE Scheme. of this World: paſſeth away, 
8 faith. an Holy Author: The Mode and 

Form, both of the Natural and Civil 
World changeth continually more or leſs, but 
moſt remarkably at certain Periods, when all 
Nature puts on another Face; as it will do at 
the Conflagration, and hath done already from 


the 


one Man eaſy, ten muſt work and do ee 
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the time of the Deluge. We may imagine 
how different a Proſped the fitſt World would 
make from what we ſee now in the preſent 
State of Things, if we conſt ider only thoſe Ge- 
nerals by which we have deſcrib'd it in the fore. 
eußen > Chrgeen and what their Influence would 
Mankind and the reſt of Nature. For 

every aſe State of Nature doth introduce 4 
new Civil Order; and a new Face and Oeco- 
nomy of Humane Affairs: And I am apt to 
think that ſome two Planets, that are tindet 
the ſame State or Period, do not ſo much dif: 
fer from one another, as the ſame Planet doth 
from it ſelf in different Periods of its Dura - 
tion. We do net ſeem to inhabit the ſame 
World that out firſt Foreifathers did, not ſcarce 
to de the ſume Race of Men. Our Life now 
15 ſo ſhort ahd Vain, as if we came into the 
World only to ſee it and leave it; by that time 
we begin to underſtand our ſelves a little, and to 
know where we are, and howto act our part, 
we muſt leave the Stage, and give Place to o- 
thers as meer Novices as we were our ſelves 
at our ſirſt Bitrance. And this Hort Life. is 
employ d, Ar A great meaſure, to preſerve our 
ſelves from Neceſſity, or Diſeaſes, or Injuries 
of the Air, or other Incopveniencies; to make 


ty; The Body takes up fo much time, we 
little Leiſure for Contemplation, or to culti- 
vate the Mind. The Earth doth not yield 
us Food; but with much Labour and Tnduſtry ; 
and What was her free-will Offering bete, © or 
W Liberality, ean ſcarce now de extorte 1 
| C 
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from her. | Neither ate the Heavens more fa- 
vourable, ; ſometimes in one Extream, ſome- 
times in another; The Air often impure or in- 


ſectious, and, for a great part of the Lear, 


Nature her ſelf ſeems to be ſick or dead. To 
this Vanity the external Creation is made ſub- 
ject as well as Mankind, and ſo muſt continue 
till the Reſtitution of all Things. 
Can we imagine, in thoſe happy Times and 
Places we are treating of, that things ſtood in 
this ſame Poſture ? are theſe. the Fruits of the 
Golden Age and of f Par adiſe, or conſiſtent 
with their Happineſs 2 And the Remedies of 
theſe Evils muſt be ſo univerſal, you cannot 
give them to one Place or Region of the Earth, 
bit. all muſt participate: For theſe are things 
that flow from the Courſe of the Heavens, 
or ſuch general Cauſes as extend at onee to 5 
Nature. If there was a perpetual Spring a 
perpetual Ægquinox in Paradiſe, there was. at 
the ſame time à perpetual. Æquinox all the 
Earth over; unleſs you place Paradiſe in the 
middle of the Torrid Zone. So alſo the long 
Lives of the Antediluvians was an uniyerſal 
Effect, and muſt have had an univerſal. Cauſe. 
Tis true, in ſome ſingle Parts or Regions of 
the preſent Earth, the Inhabitants live gene- 
rally longer than in others, but do not ap 
proach in any meaſure the Age of their An- 
tediluvian Fore-tathers ;* and that degree of 
Longævity which they have above the reſt, 
they owe to the Calmneſs and Tranquility of 
their Heavens and Air; which is but an im- 
perfect Participation of that Cauſe which was 
07 once 
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4 Univerſah and had its Effect enen 
the whole Barth. And as to the Fertility of 
this Earth, though in fome Spots it be emi- 
nently more fruitful than in others, and more 
delicious; yet that of the firſt Earth was a 
Fertility of another Kind, being ſpontaneous, 
and extending to the Production of Animals, 
ich cannot be without a deni Dun 
courſe from the Heavens alſo. 
Thus much in general; we: with now pig6 
over thoſe three forementioned Characters 
more diſtinctly, to ſhow, by their Unſuitable: 
neſs to the preſent State of Nature; that nei 
ther the whole Earth, as it is now, nor any 
Part of it, could be Puradiſiucal. The per- 
petual Spring, which belong d to the Golden iſt 
Age, ak to Paradiſe, is an Happineſs this 
preſent Earth cannot pretend to; not is-capa: 
ble of, unleſs we could transfer' the Sun from 
the Ecliptick to the Æquator, or, which is as 
eaſy, perſuade the Earth to change irs Poſture 
to the Sun. If Archimedes had found a Place 
to plant his Machines in for removing of 
the Earth, all that I ſhould have deſir d of 
him, would have been only to have given it 
an heave at one End, and ſet it a little to 
rights again with the Sun, that we might have 
enjoy'd the Comfort of a perpetual Spring, 
which- -we have loſt by its {Dilocation ever 
ſince the Deluge. And there being nothing 
more indiſpenſably neceſſary to a Paradiſiacal 
State than this Unity and Equality of Seaſons, 
where that cannot be, tis in vain to LI fol 
the reſt of Paradiſe. Th 
e 
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The ſpontaneous Fruitfulneſs of the Ground. 
was a thing: peculiar. to the primigenial Soil, 
which was ſo temper d, as made it more lux- 
uriant at that time than it could ever be after- 
wards; and as that rich Temperament was f pent, 
ſo. by degrees it grew leſs fertile. The Ori- 
gin or Production of Animals out of the Earth 
depended not only upon this vital Conſtitution 
of the Soil at firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a Poſture 
and Aſpect of the Heavens, as favour d, or at 
leaſt petmitted Nature, to make her beſt Works 
out of this prepar d Matter, and better than 
could be made in that manner, after the Flood. 
Noah, we ſee, had Orders given him to preſerve 
the Races of living Creatures in his Ark, when 
the old World was deſtroy d; which is an Ar- 
gument to me, that Providence foreſaw that 
the Earth would not be capable to produce 
them under its.new Form; and that, not only 
for want of Fitneſs in the Soil, but becauſe of 
the Diverſity of . Seaſons which were then to 
take Place, whereby Nature would be diſ- 
urb'd in her Work, and the Subject to be 
rought upon would not continue long enough 
in the ſame due Temper. But this part of the 
econd Character, concerning the Original of A- 
imals;. deſerves to be further examin'd and 
xplain'd,';.. = S354 
The firſt Principles of Life muſt be tender 
Ind ductile, that they may yield to all the Mo- 
ions and gentle Touches of Nature; other- 
viſe it is not poſſihle that they ſhould be 
vrought with that Curioſity, and drawn into 
ll thoſe little fine Threads and Textures, that 
Book IE 8 we 
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wefeeand admire in ſome purts of the Bodies 
of Animals. And as tlie Matter muſt be ſo con- 
ſtituted at firſt, fo ĩt muſt be kept in a due Tem- 
per till the Work be finiſht, without any Ex- 
ceſsof Heat of Cold; and accordingly we ſee 
that Nature hath made Proviſion in all ſorts of 
Creatures, whether Oviparous or Viviparous, 
that the firſt Rudimients of 'Lifeqſhould-be pre- 
ſervd from all Injuries of the Air, and kept 
in a moderate Warmth. Eggs are enclos'd-in 
4 Shell, or Film, and muſt be eheriſn'd with 
an equal gentle Heat, to begin Formation and 
continue it, otherwiſe the Work miſcatries: 
And in Viviparous Creatures, the Materials 
Olf Life are ſafely lodg'd in the Female's Womb, 
and conſervd in à fit Temperature twixt Heat 
and Cold, while the Cauſes that Providence 
hath employ'd are buſy at work, faſhioning 
and placing and joining the Parts in that due 
Order which ſo wonderful a Fabrick requires. 
Let us now compare theſe things with the 
Birth of Animals in the new- made World, when 
they firſt roſe out of the Earth, to fee what Pro- 
viſion could be made there for their Safety and 
Nouriſhment, while they were a making, and 
when newly made; and though we take all 
Advantages we can, and ſuppoſe both the 
Heavens and the Earth favourable, a fit Soil 
and a warm and conſtant Temper of the Air, 
all will be little enough to make this way of 
Production feafible or probable. But if we 
ſuppoſe there was then the ſame Inconſtancy 
of the Heavens that is now, the ſame Vicifſ- 
tude of Seaſons, and the ime e of 
iy ng ; eat 
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Heat and Cold, I do not think it at all poſſi- 
ble that they could be ſo form'd, or, being 
new - form d, preſerv'd and nouriſh'd. i+ Tis 
true, ſome little Creatures, that are of ſhort 
Diſpatch in their Formation, and find Noutiſh- 
ment enough whereſoever they are bred, might 
be produc d and brought to Perfection in this 
way, notwithſtanding any Inequality of Sea- 
= ſons; becauſe they are made all at a Heat, as 
= 1 may ſo ſay, begun and ended within; the 
compaſs of one Seaſon. But the great Queſ- 
tion is concerning the more perfect kinds of A- 


: 


to make them capable to ſuſtain and nouriſh 
themſelves when they firſt come into the 
World. Such Animals, being big and ſtrong, 
muſt have à pretty Hardneſs in their Bones, 
and Force and Firmneſs in their Muſcles and 
Joints, before-they can bare their own weight, 
and exerciſe the common Motions of their 
And accordingly we ſee Nature hath 
ordain'd for theſe a longer time of Geſtation, 
that their Limbs and Members might have 
time to acquire Strength and Solidity. Beſides, 
the young ones of theſe Animals have com- 
monly the Milk of the Dam to nouriſh them 
after they are brought forth, which is a very 
proper Nouriſhment, and like to that which 
they had before in the Womb; and by this 
means their Stomachs are prepar d by degrees 
tor coarſer” Food ; Whereas our Terrigenous 
Animals muſt have been wean'd as ſoon as 
they were born, or as ſoon as they were fepa- 
| nd 54 8 2 rated 
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nimals, that require a long ſtay in the Womb, 
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rated from their Mother the Earth, and there- 
fore muſt be allow'd a longer time of continu- 
ing there. Fee een 
Theſe Things being conſider'd, we cannot 
in reaſon but ſuppoſe, that theſe Terrigenous 
Animals were as long, or longer, a perfect- 
ing, than our Viviparous, and were not ſepa- 
rated from the Body of the Earth for ten, 
twelve, eighteen or more Months, according 
as their Nature was; and ſeeing in this ſpace 
of time they muſt have ſuffer d, upon the 
common Hypotheſis, all Viciſſitudes and Vari- 
ety of Seaſons, and great Exceſſes of Heat 
and Cold, which are things incompatible 
with the tender Principles of Life and the 
Formation of living Creatures, as we have 
ſhown before; we may reaſonably and ſafely 
conclude, that Nature had not, when the 
World began, the ſame Courſe the hath now, 
or that the Earth was not then in its preſent 
Poſture and Conſtitution: Seeing, I fay, theſe 
firſt ſpontaneous Births, which both the Holy 
Writ, Reaſon and Antiquity ſeem 'to allow, 
could not be finiſh'd and brought to Maturity, 
nor afterwards preſervd and -nouriſh'd, upon 
any other Suppoſitioo n. 

- Longevity is the Jaſt Character to be- conf 
der'd, and as inconſiſtent with the preſent 
State of the Earth às any other. There are 
many Things in the Story of the firſt Ages that 
ſeem" ſtrange, but nothing ſo prodigy-like as 
the long Lives of thoſe Men; that their Houles 
of Clay ſhould ſtand eight or nine hundred 
Years and upwards, and thoſe we build of the 
hardeſt Stone or Marble will not now = ſo 
ong. 
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genious and Learned Men in all Ages to en- 
quire after the poſſible Cauſes of that Longæ- 
vity; and if it had been always in Conjunc- 


tion with Innocency of Life and Manners, 


and expir d when that expir d, we might have 
thought it ſome peculiar Bleſſing or Reward 
attending that; but twas common to good 
and bad, and laſted till the Deluge, whereas 


Mankind was degenerate long before. A- 


mongſt Natural Cauſes, ſome have imputed 
it to the Sobriety and Simplicity of their Diet 
and manner of living in thoſe Days, that they 
eat no Fleſh, and had not all thoſe Provoca- 
tions to Gluttony which Wit and Vice have 
ſince invented. This might have ſome Effect, 
but not poſſibly to that degree and meaſure 
that we ſpeak of. There are many Monaſti- 
cal Perſons now that live Abſtemioully all their 


Lives, and yet they think an hundred Years 


a very great Age amongſt them. Others have 
imputed it to the Excellency of their Fruits, 
and ſome unknown Virtue in their Herbs and 
Plants in thoſe Days; but they may as well ſay 
nothing, as ſay that which can neither be prov'd 
nor underſtood. It could not be either the 
Quantity or Quality of their Food that was 
the Cauſe of their long Lives, for the Earth 
was ſaid to be curſt long before the Deluge, 
and probably by that time was more barren and 
juiceleſs (for the generality) than ours is now; 
yet we do not ſee that their Longevity de- 
creasd at all, from the beginning of the World 


to the Flood, * was Noah's Grand- 


3 father, 
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long. This hath excited the Curioſity of In- 
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262 The Theory of the EARTH. 
father, but one intire Remove from the Deluge, 
and he liv'd longer than any of his Fore-fathers, 
That Food that will — the Parts, and keep 
us in Health, is alſo capable to keep us in 
long Life, if there be no Impediments other- 
wile; for to continue Health is to continue Life ; 
as that Fewel that is fit to raiſe and nouriſh 
a Flame, will preſerve it as long as you pleaſe, 
if you add freſh Fewel, and no external Cauſes 
hinder: Neither do we obſerve that in thoſe 
Parts of the preſent Earth, where People live 
longer than in others, that there is any thing 
extraordinary in their Food ; but that the Dit- 
ference is chiefly from the Air and the Tempe- 
rateneſs of the Heavens; And if the Antedi- 
luvians had not enjoy'd that Advantage in a 
peculiar manner, and differently from what a- 
ny Parts of the Earth do now, they would ne- 
ver have ſeen ſeven, eight, or nine hundred 
Years go over their Heads, though they had 
been nouriſh'd with Necfar and Ambroſia. - 
Others have thought that the long Lives of 
thoſe Men of the old World proceeded from 
the Strength of their Hamina, or firſt Princi- 
ples of their Bodies; which if they were now 
as ſtrong in us, they think we ſhould ſtill live as 
long as they did. This could not be the ſole 
and adæquate Cauſe of their Longevity, as 
will appear both from Hiſtory and Reaſon, 
Shem, who was born before the Flood, and had 
in his Body all the Virtue of the Antediluvi- 
an Stamina and Conſtitution, fell three hun- 
dred Years ſhort of the Age af his Fore-fathers, 
becauſe the greateſt part of his Life was {as 
05655; EIU SAP ölder 
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after the Flood. That their Samina wereſtron-; 
ger than ours are, I am, very ready to believe, 
and that their Bodies were greater; andyany, 
would have Children of, a proportiqnable. 
ſtrong Conſtitution with themſelves; 1 55 
the Queſtion is, how was this interrupted? We 
that are their Poſterity, why do not we. inhe- 
rit their long Lives? How was this Cohſtitu- 
tion broken at the Deluge, and how did the 
Stamina. fail ſo faſt when that came ? Why, 
was there ſo great a Criſis then and Turn of Lite, 
or why was that the Period of their Strength 2 

We ſee this Longevity ſunk half in hal im- 
mediately after the Flood, and after that it 
ſunk by gentler degrees, but was ſtill in Mo- 
tion and Declenſion till it was fixt at len 
before David's time, Pſ. go. 10. (call d a Pf 
of Moſes,) in that which hath been the com- 
mon Standard of Man's Age ever ſince: As 
when ſome excellent Fruit is tranſplanted int 
a, worſe Climate and Soil, it degenerates con- 
tinually tillit comes to ſuch a degree of Mean- 
neſs as ſuits that Air and Soil, and then it ſtands. 
That the Age of Man did not fall all on a ſud- 
den from the Antediluvian Meaſure to the pre- 
ſent, I impute it to the remaining Hamiua of 
thoſe firſt Ages, and the Strength of that priſ- 
tine Conſtitution which could not wear off 
but by degrees. We ſee the Blacks do not 
quit their Complexion immediately by remo- 
ving into another Climate, but their Poſteri- 
ty changeth by little and little, and aſter ſome 
Generations they become altogether like the 
alt. " "II People 
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264 The Thecry of the EAR r un. 
People of the Country where they are. Thus 
by the Change of Nature that happen'd at 
the Flood, the unhappy Influence of the Air 
and "unequal Seaſons weaken'd by degrees 
the innate Strength of their Bodies and the Vi- 
gour of their Parts, which would have been 
capable to have laſted ſeveral more hundreds 
of Years, if the Heavens had continued their 
Courſe as formerly, or the Earth its Poſition. 
To, conclude this - particular, if any think 
that the Antediluvian Longzvity proceeded 
only from the Stamina, or the meer Strength 
of their Bodies, and would have been fo un- 
der any Conſtitution of the Heavens, let 'em 
reſolve themſelves theſe Queſtions: Firft, Why 
theſe Stamina, or this Strength of Conſtitu- 
tion fail'd ? Secondly, Why did it fail ſo much 
and fo remarkably at the Deluge? Thirdly, 
Why in ſuch Proportians as it hath done fince 
the Deluge ? And laſtly, Why it hath ſtood fo 
long immovable, and without any further Di- 
minution? Within the compaſs of five hun- 
dred Years they ſunk from nine hundred to 
ninety ; and inthe compaſs of more than three 
thouſand Years fince they have not ſunk ten 
Years, or ſcarce any thing at all. Who conſiders 
the Reaſons of theſe Things, and thetrue Reſo- 
lution of theſe Queſtions, will be ſatisfied, 
that to underſtand the Cayſes of that Longæ- 
vity, ſomething more muſt be conſider'd than 
the Make and Strength of their Bodies; which, 
trough they had been made as ſtrong as the 

ehemoth or Leviathan, could not have laſted 
fo many Ages, if there had not been a parti- 
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Wh cular Concurrence of external Cauſes, ſuch as 

the preſent State 'of Nature doth not admit 
of. 


Characters of Paradiſe and the Golden Age, 
ve may conclude how little conſiſtent they are 
vith the preſent Form and Order of the Earth. 
= Who can pretend to aſſign any Place or Region 
in this terraqueous Globe, Iſland or Conti- 

nent, that is capable of theſe Conditions; or 

chat agrees either with the Deſcriptions given 

by the Ancient Heathens of their Paradiſes, 

or by the Chriſtian Fathers of Scripture Para- 
adiſe? But where then, will you ſay, muſt we 
look for it, if not upon this Earth? This puts 
us more into Deſpair of finding it than ever; 
tis not above nor below, in the Air or in the 
W ſubterraneous Regions: No, doubtleſs twas 
upon the Surface of the Earth, but of the 
Primitive Earth, whoſe Form and Properties, 
© as they were different from this, ſo they were 

ſuch as made it capable of being truly Para- 
Aiſiacal, both according to the forementioned 

Characters, and all other Qualities, and Pri- 
yileges reaſonably aſcrib d to Paradiſe. 7X 
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T he Original Differences of the Primitive Earth 
rom the preſent or poſt-diluvian. The three 
© Charatteys of Paradiſe and the Golden Age 
ound in ibe Primitive Earth. A particular 
'' Explication of each Character. 


o 


7 E have hitherto only perplext the 
w Argument and our ſelves, by ſhow- 
ing how inexplicable the State of 
Paradiſe is according to the preſent Order of 
Things, and the preſent Condition of the Earth, 
We muſt now therefore bring into view that 
Original and Antediluvian Earth where we 
tend its Seat was, and ſhow it capable of 
all thoſe Privileges which we have deny d to 
the preſent; in virtue of which Privileges, and 
of the Order of Nature eſtabliſnt there, that 
ptimĩtive Earth might be truly Paradiſiacal, as 
in the Golden Age; and ſome Region of it 
might be peculiarly ſo, according to the re- 
ceiv'd Idea of Paradiſe. And this, I think, is 
all the Knowledge and Satisfaction that we 
can expect, or that Providence hath allow ' d 
us in this Argument. | 
'The Primigenial Earth, which in the firſt 
Book (Chap. 5.) we rais'd from a Chaos, and 
ſet up in an habitable Form, we muſt now ſur- 
vey again with more Care, to obſerve its 
principal Differences from the preſent Earth, 
and what Influence they will have upon the 
Queſtion in hand, Theſe Differences, * we 
| have 
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Concerningthe Prim. Earth, and Paradiſe. 265 
have ſaid before, were chieflythree; The Form 
of it, which was ſmooth, even and regular. 
The Poſture and Situation of it to the Sun, 
which was direct, and not, as it is at preſent, 
inclin'd and oblique; and the Figure of it, 
which was more apparently and regularly 
oval than it is now. From theſe three Diffe- 
rences flow'd a great many more, inferiour 
and ſubord inate; and which had a conſidera- 
ble Influence upon the moral World at that 
time; as well as the natural. But we will on- 
ly obſerve here their more immediate Effects, 
and that in reference to thoſe general Charac- 

ters or Properties of the Golden Age and of 
Paradiſe, which we have inſtanc'd in, and 
whereof we are bound to give an Account by 
our Hypothefte, © © Erba cond 
And in this reſpe& the moſt fundamental of 
thoſe three Differences we mention'd, was that 
of the right Poſture and Situation of the Earth 
to the Sun; for from this immediately follow d 
a perpetual Equinox all the Earth over, or, 
if you will, a perpetual Spring: And that was 
the great thing we found wanting in the 
preſent Earth to make it Paradiſiacal, or capa- 
le of being ſo. Wherefore this being now 
found and eftabliſht in the Primitive Earth, the 
other two Properties, of Longævity and of 
Spontaneous and Vital Fertility, will be of 
more eaſy Explication. In the mean time let 
us view a little the Reaſons and Cauſes of that 
regular Situation in the firſt Earth. my 

The Truth is, one cannot ſo well require a 

Reaſon of the'regular Situation the PR 
* ; then, 
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268 The Tbeom of the Barra, 
then, for that was moſt ſimple and natural; 
as of the irregular Situation it hath now, ſtand- 
ing oblique and inclin'd to the Sun or the E- 
cliptick: Whereby the Courſe of the Year js 
become unequal, and we are caſt into a great 
Diverſity of Seaſons. But however, ſtating 
the firſt aright with its Circumſtances, we ſhall 
have a better Proſpect upon the ſecond, and 
fee from what Cauſes, and in what manner, it 
came to paſs. Let us therefore ſuppoſe the 
Earth, with the reſt of its fellow Planets, to be 
carried about the Sun in the Ecliptick by the 
Motion of the liquid Heavens ; and being at 
that time 22 uniform and regular, ha- 
ving the ſame Center of its Magnitude and 
Gravity, it would by the Equality of its Li- 
bration neceſſarily have its Axis parallel to the 
Axis of the ſame Ecliptick, both its Poles be- 
ing equally inclin'd to the Syn. And this Pol- 
ture I call a right Situation, as oppos'd to ob- 
lique or inclin d: or a parallel Situation, if 
you pleaſe. Now this is a thing that needs 
no Proof beſides its own Evidence; for tis 
the immediate Reſult and common Effect of 
Gravity or Libration, that a Body, freely left 
to itſelf in a fluid Medium, ſhould ſettle in 
ſuch a Poſture as beſt anſwers to its Gravits- 
tion; and this firſt Earth whereof we ſpeak, 
being uniform and every way equally bal 
lanc'd, there was no Reaſon why it ſhould 
incline at one End, more than at the other, to- 
wards the Sun. As if you ſhould ſuppoſe a 
Ship to ſtand North, and South under the A- 
quator, if it was equally built and . equally 

; ballaſted, 
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dallaſted, it would not incline to one Pole or 
other, but keep its Axis parallel to the Axis 
of the Earth; but if the Ballaſt lay more at 
one End, it would dip towards that Pole, and 
riſe proportionably higher towards the other. 
So 2 Ships that ſail about the Sun 
once à Lear, or once in ſo many Years, whilſt 
they are uniformly built and equally poisd, 
they keep ſteady and even with the Axis of 


their Orbit; but if they loſe that Equality, 


and the Center of their Gravity change, the 
heavier End will incline more towards the com- 
mon Center of their Motion, and the other End 
will recede from it. So particularly the Earth, 
which makes one in that Aèry Fleet, when it 
'ſcap'd ſo narrowly from being ſhipwrackt in 
the great Deluge, was however ſo broken and 
diſorder d, that it loſt its equal Poiſe, and there- 
upon the Center of its Gravity changing, one 
Pole became more inclin d towards the Sun, 
and the other more remoy'd from it, and fo 
its right and parallel Situation which it had 
before to the Axis of the Ecliptick, was 
chang'd into an oblique; in which skew Poſ- 
ture it hath ſtood ever fince, and is likely ſo to 
do for ſome Ages to come. I inſtance in this, 
as the moſt obvious Cauſe of the Change of 
the Situation of the Earth, though it may be, 
upon this followed a Change in its Magnetiſm, 
and that might alſo contribute to the — Ef- 


However, this Change and Obliquity of the 
Earth's Poſture had a long train of Conſe- 
quences depending upon it; whereof that was 
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the moſt immediate, that it alter d the Form 


of 
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af the Year, and brought in that Inequality 
of Seaſons which hath ſince obtain d: As, on 
the 2 1 while the Earth was in its firſt 
and natural Poſture, in a more ealy and regu- 
lar Diſpoſition to the Sun, that had alſo ano- 
ther reſpective. train of Conſequences, whereof 
one of the firſt, and that which we are mo! 
— in at — 5 — made 2 
xtual Æquinox or Spring to all the World, 
f alle — the Year had one and the {ame 
Tenor, Face and Temper; there was no 
Winter or Summer, Seed-time or Harveſt, 
but a continual Temperature of the Air and 
Verdure of the Earth. And this fully anſwers 
he: firſt and fundamental Character of the 
Golden Age and of Paradiſe; and what An- 
tiquity, whether Heathen or Chriſtian, bath 
ſpoken concerning that perpetual Serenity and 
conſtant Spring that reign d there, which in 
the one was accounted Fabulous, and in the 
other Hyperbolical, we ſee to have been really 
and Philoſophically true. Nor is there any 
Wonder in the thing, the Wonder is rather on 
our ſide, that the Earth ſhould ſtand and con- 
tinue in that forc'd Poſture wherein it is now, 
ſpinning Veariy about an Axis, I mean that 
of the Aquator, that doth not belong to the 
Orbit of its Motion; This, I ſay, is more 
ſtrange than that it once ſtood in a Poſture 
that was ſtreight and regular; As we more 
juſtly admire the Tower at Piſa, that ſtands 
crook' d, than twenty other ſtreight Towers 
that are much higher. 
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Having got this Foundation to ſtand upon, 
the reſt of our Work will go on more eaſily; 
and the two other Characters which we men- 
tion d, will not be of very difficult ExplicatiorL 
The ſpontaneous Fertility of the Earth, and 
its Production of Animals at that time, we 
have in ſome. meaſure explain d before, ſuppo- 
ſing it to proceed partly from the Richneſs of 
the primigenial Soil, and partly from this 
conſtant Spring and Benignity of the Heavens, 
which we have now eſtabliſh d: Theſe were 
always ready to excite Nature, and put her 
upon Action, and never to interrupt her in any 
of her Motions or Attempts. We have ſhow d 
in the fiſth Chapter of the firſt Book, how 
this primigenial Soil was made, and of what 
Ingredients; which were ſuch as compoſe the 
richeſt and fatteſt Soil, being a light Earth 
mixt with unctuous Juices, and then afterwards 
refreſh'd-and diluted with the Dews of Hea- 
ven all the Year long, and cheriſht with a con- 


tinual Warmth from the Sun. What more 


hopeful Beginning of a World than this? You 
will grant, I believe, that whatſoever degree, 
or whatſoever: kind of Pruitfulneſs could be 
expected from. a Soil and a Sun, might be rea- 
ſonably expected there. We ſee great Woods 
and Foreſts of Trees riſe ſpontaneouſſy, and 
that ſince the Flood (for who can imagine 


that the ancient Foreſts, whereof, ſome: were 


ſo vaſtly great, were planted by the Hand of 
Man?) why ſhould we not then believe that 
Fruit- trees and Corn roſe. as ſpontaneouſly in 
that firſt Earth 2 That which 4 
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dry d humane Arts ſo neceſſary now for the 
Fruits and Productions of the Earth, is partly 
indeed the Decay of the Soil, but chiefly the 
Diverſity of Seaſons, whereby they periſh, if 
care be not taken of them; —— — there 
was neither Heat nor Cold, Winter nor Sum- 
mer, every Seaſon was a Seed · time to Nature, 
and every Seaſon an Harveſt. 

This, it may bez; you will allow as to the 
Fruits of the Barth, but that the ſame Earth 
ſhould produce Animals alſo will not be 
thought ſo intelligible. Since it hath been diſ- 
cover 80d, that the firſt Materials of all Animals 
are Eggs, as Seeds are of Plants, it doth not 
ſeem ſo hard to conceive that theſe Eggs 
might be in the firſt Earth, as well as thole 
Seeds; for there is a great Analogy and Simi- 
litude betwixt them; eſpecially if you com- 
pare theſe Seeds firſt with the Eggs of Inſects 
or Fiſhes, and then with the Eggs of vivipa 
rous Animals. And as for thoſe fg In 
the Eggs of viviparous Animals imbibe tho- 
rough their Coats from the Womb, they might 
as well imbibe them, or ſomething analogous 
to them, from a conveniently temper'd;Earth, 
as Plant-Eggs do; and theſe Things being ad- 
mitted, the Progreſs i is much-what the ſame in 
Seeds as Eggs, and in one ſort of Eggs as in 
another. 

Tis true, Animal-Egg s do not ſeem to be 
fruitful of themſelves, —_— the Influence 
of the Male ; and this is not neceſſary in Plant- 
Eggs or vegetable Seeds. But neither doth it 


erm neceſlary in all Animal Eggs, if there be 
any 


ay Animals fponte orta, as they call them, or 
bad without Copulation. And, as we ob- 
ſerv d before, according to the beſt Know- 
ledge that e have of this Male · influence, it 
is reaſonable to believe, that it may be ſup- 
plied bby the Heavens or Ather. The An- 
cients, both the Stoichs and Ariſtotie, haye ſup- 
pos d that there was ſomething of an zthereal 
Element in the Malegeniture, from whence 
the Virtue of it chiefly proceeded; and if ſo, 
why may we not ſuppoſe, at that time, ſome 
general Impreſſion or Irradiation of that purer 
lement to fructify the new: made Earth f Mo- 
ſes ſaith there was an Incubation of the Spirit 
of. God upon the Maſs, and without all doubt 
that was either to form, or fructify it, and by 
the Mediation of this active Principle; but 
the Ancients ſpeak more plainly with expreſs 
mention ob1this Ather, and of the Impregna- 
tion of the Earth by it, as betwixt Male and 
Female, As in the Place before cited; 


Tuw Pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus ¶Ætber 
Conjugis in gremium lets deſcendit; & omnes. ' : 
"Magnns alit magno commixtus corpore fetus; + _ 


APVINLW $184 Dom: NAS 1$4i9 1 20S 
Which Notion, I remember, St. Auſtin faith, 
De Cu. D. lil. 4. c. 10 Virgil did not take from 
the Fictions of the Poets, but out of the Books 


of the Philoſophers. Some of the graveſt au- 


thors amongſt the Romans have reported that 
this Virtue hath been conveyd into the 
Wombs of ſome Animals by the Winds or the 
WH Lepbyri; and as J cally believe that the firſt 
Boox Il T freſh 
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freſh Air was more impregnated with this /- 
TIT ORs is, o I fee no rea- 
ſon but thoſe balmy Deus, that fell every Night 
in the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehi- 
cle of it as well as the Malegeniture is now; 
and from them the teeming Earth, and thoſe 
vital Seeds which it contain'd, were actuated, 
and receiy'd their firſt Fruitfulneſs. 
Now this Principle, howſoever con- 
= to thoſe Rudiments of Liſe which we 
call Eggs, is that which gives the firſt ſtroke 
towards Animation; and this ſeems to be by 
exciting a Ferment in thoſe little Maſſes, where- 
by the Parts are looſen d, and diſpos d for that 
Formation which is to follow afterwards. And 
ſee nothing that hinders but that we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe that theſe Animal Produc- 
tions might proceed thus far in the Primige- 
nial Earth: And as to their Progreſs and the 
Formation of the Body, by what Agents or 
Principles ſoever that great Work is carried 
on in the Womb of the Female, it might b 

the ſame be carried on there. Neither wou 


there be any Danger of miſcarrying by Exceſs 
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of Heat or Cold, for the Air was always of 


an equal Temper and moderate Warmth; 
And all other iments were remov'd, and 
all Principles ready, whether active or paſſive; 
ſo as we may juſtly conclude, that as Eve was 
the Mother of all living as to Mankind, ſo 
was the Earth the Great Mother of all living 


Creatures beſides. 143 "1 44 44H 7 ' 
The third Character to be explain'd, and 


the moſt extraordinary in Appearance, is * 
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of LONG AVITY. ; THis ſprung Bom ce 
ſame Root, in my Opinion, with the other; 
though the Connexion, it may be; is not ſo 
viſible. -We ſhow'd in the foregoing Chapter, 
that no Adyantage of Diet, or of Aeg Sa 
ſitutions, cduld have carried their Lives, be- 
fore the Flood, to that wonderful Length, if 
they had been expos d to the ſame Changes of 
_— of Seafons that our mo are: * 
taking a perpetual Æquinox, and fixing the 
Heavens, you fix the Life of Man toò; which 
was not then in ſuch a rapid Flux as it is now, 
but ſeem d to ſtand ſtill, as the Sun did once 
without Declenſion. There is no Queſtion but 
Animate World, would be much more per- 
manent, if the general Courſe of Nature was 
more ſteady and uniform; a Stability in the 
Heavens makes a Stability in all things below; 
and that Change and Contrariety of Quali- 
ties that we have in theſe Regions, is the Foun- 
tain of Corruption, and ſuffers nothing to be 

long in quiet: Either by inteſtine Motions and 
Impreſſions, Bodies are no ſooner well conſti- 
tuted, but they are tending again to Diſſolu- 
tion. The Aber in their little Pores and 
Chinks is unequally agitated, and differently 
moy'd at different times, and ſo is the Air in 
their greater, and the oy and Atmo- 
ſphere round about them: All theſe thake and 
unſettle both the Texture and Continuity of 
Bodies. Whereas in a fixt State of Nature, 
whete theſe — have always the ſame 


2 conſtant 


is Toe Theory of the EAX Tun 
conſtant and uniform Motion; When they are 
once ſuited to the Forms and Compoſitions of 
Bodies, they givethem no further Diſturbance; 
they enjoy a long and Iaſting Peace; without any 
Commot ions of Violence" within" or without. 
We ind our ſelves ſenſible Changes in our 

Bodies upon the Turn of the Near, and the 
Change of Seaſonsf new Fermentations in the 
Blood and Reſolutions of the Humours j which 
if they go not amount to Diſeaſes, at leaſt they 
diſtùrb Nature, and have à bad Effect not on. 
I upon the fluid Parts,” but alſo upon the more 
ſolid; upon the Springs and Fibres in the Or- 
gans of the Body, Xo weaken them and unf 
them by degrees ſor their reſpective Functions 
For though the Change is not ſenſible imme. 
diitely in theſe Parts, yet after many repeated 
Impreſſions every Year, by unequal Heat and 
Cold, Drineſs and Moiſture, eontracting and 
relaxing the Fibres, their Tone at length is in 
a great meaſure deſtroy d, and brought to: 
"manifeſt Debility;- and the great Springs fall 
ing, the leſſer, that depend upon them, fall in 
Proportion, and all the Symptoms of Decay and 
old Age follow. We ſee by daily Experience, 
that Bodies àre kept better in the fame Medium, 
As- we call it, than if they often change thei 
Medium, as ſometimes in Air, ſometimes i 
Water, moiſten d and dry d; heated and cool d 
theſe different States weaken the Conte xtur 
of ke Parts; But our Bodies, in the preſent 
State of: Nature, are: put into an hundred dif 
ferent Madium iirtſiè courſe of à Year ; ſome 
times S are ſteept in Water, or in a milt 


. 
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foggy Air fopſe veral Days together, (afhetimes 
we are almoft trozenewifihGold, then frinthg 
with Heat at another time of che Yelr:55hnd 
the Winds ate of a different Nature, and le 
Air of à different Weight and Preſſure, 
cording to the Weather and the Seaſons: The 
things would avear our Bodies, th ele were 
built of Oak, and that in a very ſhore $1 
in Companifon of what the: OuUld alt 4 

they were always incompaſt with one and the 


ſame Medium, under one and the AmesFemper, 


- The Ancients ſeem to haves been ſenſhle of 
this, and of the true Cauſes of thoſed lung Pe: 
riods of: Life ;! for whereſoever they aſſign d a 


great Longevity, as they did not only to:theic 


Golden Age; but alſo to their particular and to- 
pical-Paragiſes; they alſo aſſign d tiere a con- 
ſtant Serenity and ity of the Heavens, 
and ſometimes expreſſy 4 conſtant Æquinox; 
as might be made appear from their Authors. 
And ſome of our Chriſtian Authors ha ve gone 
farther, and connected theſe two together; as 
Cauſe and Effect, for they ſay that the Longæ- 
yity of the Antediluvian Patriarchs proceeded 
ſtom a favourable Aſpect and Influence of the 
Heavens cat that time; which Aſpect of the, 
Heavens, being rightly interpreted, is the ſame 
thing that we call the Poſition of the Heavens, 
or the right Situation of the Sun and the Earth, 
from hence came a perpetual Æquinox. 
And if welconſider the preſent Earth, I know 
no Place here they live longer than in that lit- 
tie Ifland. of the Bermudas, where, accordin 
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as it was in the Primietve-Earths + Woh 
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to the Proportion of time they hold out there, 
after they are arriv'd from other Parts, one may 
1 uppoſe, that the Natives would 
live two! Years. | And there's nothing 
'ppears in that Iſland that ſhould give long 
Life above other Places, but the extraordina- 
ry Steadineſs of the Weather, and of the Tem- 
per of the Air throughout the whole Year, fo 
as there is ſcarce any conſiderable Difference of 
But becauſe it would take up too much time 
to ſhow in this place the full and juſt Reaſons 
why, and how theſe long Periods of Life de- 
nd upon the Stability of the Heavens: And 
w on the contrary, from their Inconſtancy and 
Mytability theſe Periods are ſhorten'd,as in the 
preſent Order of Nature; we will ſet apart 
the next Chapter to treat upon that Subject ; 

yet by way of Digreſſion only, ſo as thoſe that 
ave 2 Mind may paſs to the following; where 
the Thread of this Diſcourſe is continued. In 
the mean time 2 ſee, we have prepar d an 
Earth for Paradiſe, and given a fair and intel- 
ligible Account of thoſe three general Charac- 
ters, which, according to the Rules of Method, 
muſt be determin d before any further Progreſs 
can be made in this Argument. For in the 
Doctrine of Paraaiſe there are two things to 
be conſider d, the State of it, and the Place 
of it; And as it is firſt in Order of Nature, ſo 
it is much more material, to find out the State 
of it, than the Region where it ſtood. We need 
not follow the Windings of Rivers, and the 
Interpretation of hard Names, to diſcover this, 
enn 1 lac of wa, we 
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we take more faithful Guides. - The unani- 
mous Reports of Aptos: icred and pro- 
lang, lupported- by a regular, Theory., Upon 
theſe Grounds we go, and haye thus far pro- 
ceeded on our Way; which we hope will grow 
more eaſy and 5 Ws 1 nearer. we come 
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4 Digreſſim concerning, he natural. Cauſes of 
Longevity. That the Mashine- 0 10825 
mal conſiſts of Springs, and which are the tuu 

0 Fe, he Age of the e. to 

computed (Solar not n un 1520 


Ta confirm our Opinion eoncerni 


g the 


In- 
habitants of the World, it will pot be 
amiſs to deduce more at large the __ 
Cauſes of long or- ſhort Periods Life, - And 


Reaſons of Longevity: in the fir{ 


when we ſpeak of long or ſhort Periods 
of Life, we do not mean thole little Difſe- 
rences of ten, twenty, or forty Years, which 
we ſee amongſt Men now-a-days, according as 
they are of ſtronger or weaker Conſtitutions, 
and govern themſelves. better or worſe; but 
choſe grand and famous Differences of ſeyeral 
hundreds of Years, which we have Examples 
of in the different Ages of the World, — 
particularly in thoſe that liv'd before and ſince 
the Flood. Neither do we think it peculiar 
" this Earth to have ſuch an 1 in the 

Lives of Men; but the other Planets, if they 

1 4 
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be inhabited, ede dee eee ene the 
ſarhe Difference in their different periods: All 
Planets: tliat are in their Antedilavian' State, 
and in their firſt and regular Situation to the 
Sun have long-Hv'd Inhabitants; and thoſe, 
that are in an oblique Situation, have mort. 
liv'd ; unleſs there be ſome counter. Cauſes 
that hinder this p—_ Rule of Nature from 
taking Place. . SAS ad 
Me are now = us'd to a —— Life, and to 
drop away after threeſcore or fourſcore 'Years, 
that when we compare our Lives with thoſe 
of the Antediluviaris, we think the Wonder 
lies wholly on their Side, 1 "liv'd fo 
long; and ſo it doth, po ſpeaking; but 
if we ſpeak blstepblaby, oh the Wonder lies 
ratlſer on our Side; coby we live ſo littleg or 
ſo mort a Time; For ſeeing — 
Jach Machines as have a Faculty of nouriſffing 
themſelves, that is, of repairing their? loſt or 
decay d Parts; ſo long as Werten grade — 
riſnment to make uſe of, why ſnpuld th 
continue in Plight, and — the 
as a Flame does, ſo long as it is. — 
Fewel ? And that we may the better ſee on 
whether Side the Wonder lies, and from what 
Cauſes it proceeds, we will propoſe this Pro- 
oy to be examin'd, Why ibe frame or Ma. 
aa _ Body, or of anot her Ani. 
aſt 2 of Partt, and 
| 1 * ia it hath, 3 lafix fo port @ 
Time? And tho'-it fall into no Diſeaſe, nor 
drag uy ungapural Accident within the ee, 
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of eighey Vears; more or leis, ſatally and inevi- 


tably decaysʒ dies and periſherii n 


That the. State —— of this ue. 


ſtion may theſbetter ãppeatzolet us Sonſacder a 
Man in the Prime and Wigeur of his Lite;-at 
the Age of twenty or twenty ſeur Years, ff 
un healthful : Conſtitution and all his Vitals 
und ; let him be nouriſu d with gονά 
Foody uſe dus Exerciſe, and -govern;! him- 
ſelf with Moderation in all other things; 
the Queſtion, i Why this Body 4hould;got 
continue in the fame Plight, and in the 
ſame Strength; for ſome Ages ? or at leaſt 
why it ſhouſd decay ſo ſoon, and ſo faſt as we 
ſee it does? We uo! not wonder at Things that 
happen daily; though the Cauſescof — 
neyer ſo hard to find out; we contract aſcer- 
rain Familiarity with common: Events, and 


fancy we know as much of them as can be 


known, tho in Reality we know nothing of 
them but Matter of Fact; Which the Vulgar 
know as well asthe Wiſe or the Learned. We 
ſee daily Inſtances of the Shortneſs-of, Man's 
Liſe how ſoon his Race is run, and we. do 


Bot bunden at itꝭ becauſe tis common; yet if 
ve examine the Compoſition of the Body, it 


weill! bet very hafd to find any good: Reaſons 
why: the Frame of it ſhould decay ſo ſoon- 
10 J krou tis eaſy to g ene and :ſuperft- 
cial:Anſwers:and*-Accounts»of theſe -" 2 
but they ate ſuch/ as, being ſtrictly examin 


give no Satisfaction to an- "inquiſitive, Mad. E 


You would ſay, it may be,: that the interior 
farts and Organs of the Body wear and de- 
2714 cay 
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b Degtious, ſo as not well 
2 s Offices and Functions, for the Di. 
its 


10 
the 
ion and Diſtribution of the Food and 
Juices, all the other Parts ſuffer by it, and 
Uraws on inſenſibly a Decay upon t hob 
Frame of the Body. This is all: true; but 
why; and how comes this to paſs?-from what 
Cauſes ? where is the firſt Failure, and what 
are the Conſequences of it? The inward Parts 
do not deſtroy themſelves, and we ſuppoſe that 
chere is no want of good Food, nor any Dil. 
oe, and we take the Body in its full Strength 
And Vi gour, why doth it not continue thus, as 
Lamp does, — ſupply it with Oil 2 The 
Cauſes being the — why doth not the ſame 
Effect ſtill follow e Why ſhould not the Flame 
of Life, as well as any other Flame, if you 
give it Fewel, continue in its Tone withine 
Languiſhing or Decay? 

You will ſay, it may be, the Cale is.not the 
ſame in a ſimple Body, fuch as a Lamp or a Fire, 
and in an organical Body; which being vari- 
ouſly compounded of Multiplicity of Parts, 
and all thoſe Parts put in — and De- 

dance one upon another, if any one fail, it 
will diſorder the whole Frame; and therefore 
it muſt needs be more difficult for ſuch a Body 
7 continue = _- ſame — — a 

mple Body, that no Variety of Parts or Wl thi 
Operations. I acknowledge ſuch a. Body is I i 
much more ſubject to Diſeaſes and Accidents 
than à more ſimple; but barring all Diſeaſes 
and Accidents, as we do, it m wr be of as 
long a Durstion as any other, if it was my 
. P yd 
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——— adequstely te all its 
As this Lamp we ſpeak of, if it conſiſt· 
ed — 7: and each of theſe 
Branches was to be fed with a different- Oiß, 
andtheſe Oils could be all mid together in 
ſome common Ciſtern, whence — to 
be diſtributed into the ſeveral Branches, either : 
according to their different Degrees of: Light { 
neſs, one riſing higher than another; or accord- 
ing to the Capacity and Figure of the little 
Pipes they were to paſs thro"; ſuch 4 com- 
pounded Lamp, made up of ſuch Artißces, 
would indeed de more ſubject to Accidents, 
and to be out of Order, by the Obſtruction of 
ſome of the little Pipes, or ſome unfit-Quali- 
ties in the Oils; but all theſe Caſualties and 
Diſorders excepted; as they are in our Caſe, 
it it was ſupply d with convenient Liquors, it 
would burn as Jong as any other, tho "ors 
plain and ſimple. 

To inſtance yet, for more Plabari6ſs, in ano- 
ther ſort of Machine; ſuppoſe a Mill, where 
the Water miay repreſent the Nouriſhment and 
Humours in our Body, and the Frame of Wood 
and Stone, the ſolid Parts; if we could ſup- 
poſe this Mill to have a Power of nouriſhing 
1tlelf by the Water it receiv'd; and of repair i 
ing all the Parts that were worn away, whe- 8 
ther of the Wood- work or of the Stone, feed 5 
it but with a conſtant Stream, and it would U 
ſubliſt and grind for ever. And tis the fime ö 

N 


Thing for all other artificial —— of this 
Nature, if they had a Faculty of n 2 
t enſelves, ad repairing — Parts. A 

| ſeeing” 1 


olan tde Body, of; Man, and- oft other /Avimals 
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ſee ing thoſe natural Machines we are ſpeaking 


Baye and enjoy this Faculty, - whydbould-they 
nat be able to preſer ve themſelveg beyond that 
Mort Period of Time which is now the Mea. 
dure. of, their Liſe Gp 1 l MO ene. 
gulty propos d, and inſorce it 3 M muſt no 
conſider the true Anſwer and Reſolution of it; 
andi to that purpoſe bring into) View again 
thole Cauſes which we have aſſign d, both of 
the long Periods of. Liſe dane baden, 
of the ſhort ones ſince. 


yRas beſore the Flood, we have ſhow'd both 


from Hiſtory and. Reaſon; neither Was / there 


then any thing of Clouds, Rains, Winds 
Storms, or unequal Weather, as will appen 


in the following, Chapter; and to this Steadi- 


neſs of Nature, and univerſal Calmneſs of the 
external World; we have imputed thoſe long 
Periods; of Life which Men, emjoyd at that 
time: As; onthe, contrary, when that, great 
Change and Revolution happen d to Nature af 


the Deluge, and the Heavens, and the Eartb 


Were caſt in another Mould, then was brought 

in, .beſide many other neu Scenes, that, Short. 

2 Vanity in the Life of Man, and a gene- 

r i e in all ſublunary. Things, but eſpe- 
iallx , in the animate World. 


SSM es 


lt is not neceſſary to ſho w, more than we have 


done already, how that primitiye State of Na- 
tute contributed to long Lite ; neither is it re- 


quir'd that it mould actively contribute, bu 


· 
only 


| tthere was 2 
perpetual Æquinox and Stability ef the Hea- 
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only be per miſſiwe, and ſuffer our Bodies to uct 
their Parts; for if they be not diſturbd for 
any Harm done them by external Nature, tf 
are built with Art and Strengtii enough to laſt 
many hundreds of Years. And as we'obferv'd 
before concerning the Poſture of the Earth, 
that that Which it had at firſt, being ſimple and 
regular, was not ſo much to be accounted for, 
as its preſent Poſture, which is irregular; ſo 
likewiſe for the Life of Man, the Difficulty is 
not why they liv'd ſo long in the old World; 
that was their due and proper Courſe; but 
why our Bodies, being made after the ſartie 
Manner, ſhould endure ſo ſhort a time now. 
This is it therefore which we muſt now make 
our Buſineſs to give an Account of, namely, 
how that Viciſſitude of Seaſons, Inconſtancy 
of the Air, and unequal Courſe of Nature, 
which came in at the Deluge, do ſhorten Life; 
and indeed haſten the Diſſolution of all Bodies, 
animate or inanim ate. 
In our Bodies we may conſider three ſeveral 
Qualities or Diſpoſitions, and according to 
each whereof they ſuffer Decay: Firſt, Their 
Continuity; Secondly; That Diſpoſition where- 
by they ate capable of receiving Nourifhment, 
which we may call Nutribility; and Thirdly, 
The Tone or tonick Diſpoſition of the Organs, 
whereby they perform their:ſeveral Functions. 
In all theſe three Reſpects they would decay 
in any State of Nature, but far ſooner and 
faſter iti the preſent State than in the primæ- 
val. As for their Continuity, we have noted 
before that all conſiſtent Bodies _— leſs 
a | urable 
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durable now, than under that firſt Order of 
the World, becauſe of the unequal and con- 
trary Motions of the Elements, or of the Air 
and Æther that penetrate and pervade them; 
and tis Part of that Vanity which all Things 
now are ſubject to, to be more periſhable than 
in their firſt Conſtitution; I Ce ſhould con. 
ſider our Bodies only as breathing Statues, eon- 
of thoſe Parts they do, and of that 
nels, the Air which we breath, and 
— we are continually incompaſt, 
changing ſo oſten twixt moiſt a dry, hot 
and cold, à flow and eager Motion, - theſe 
different Actions and reſtleſs Changes would 
ſooner weaken and deſtroy the Union of the 
Parts, than if — were always in a calm and 
iet 
Pine it is — giols and vidble Continuity 
of the Parts — Body that firſt deca 8 
there are ſiner Textures her are ſpoil'd in 
ew and draw on the Decay of the reſt ; 
—— thoſe other two we mention d; chat 
Diſpoſition and Temper of the Parts whereby 
they are fit to receive theit full Nouriſhment ; 
and eſpecially that Conſtruction and Texture 
— Natribilip'cf the Body depend: 
trition ity o 
upon a certain Temperament ergy Gow gr 
and yielding, Which makes them —— 
Blood — their Ciroulation- and Paſ- 
| ; ely and 
-of- tes 
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it: And when theſe nutritious Particles, re- 
tain d are more than the Body ſpends, that Bo. 

dy; is in its Growth ; as when they are fewer, 
tis in its Decay. And as we compar d the 
Eleſh and tender Parts, when they are y 

and in a growing Di to a mudd 1 Soil, 
chat opens to the Water, ſwells and incorpo- 
rates with it; ſo when they become —— and 

dry, they are like a ſandy. Earth, that ſuffers 
che Water to glide thro it, without incorpo- 
rating or retaining many of its Parts; and the 
A ſooner they come to this Temper, the ſooner 
follows their Decay : For the ſame Caules, 
that ſet Limits to our Growth, ſet allo. Li- 
mits to our Life ; and he that can reſolve that 
Queſtion, W why the Time of our Growth is. ſo 
ſhort, — alſo be able to reſolve the other i 

a good meaſure, why the Time of our Li. 
is {0 ſhort, In x ng Gor "Cafes, that which ſto 
our Progreſs is external Nature, whoſe Cour 
———— Us Tags 
ent Air „ pr t 
much l in a freſh and fit Temper to re- 
ceive its fall Nouriſhment, and conſequently 
F both to our Growth 2 


But the third thing we mention d is the moſt 
conſiderable The Decay of the —— Pazts; 
and eſpecially ofthe Organs preparatory to Nu- 
trition. This is the Point chieily to be examin d 

and explain d, and therefore we will endeavour 
to ſtate it fully and diſtin&ly. There are ſe- 
veral Functions in the Body of an Animal, and 


— Organs for the Conduck of een 
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_ "Heart and — — as for thoſe Parts, 


Jam of Opinion, that allache Organs of th 
Bedy are in the Nature of Springs, and that 
their Action is tonical. The Action of the 
Muſcles is apputently ſo, and ſo is that of the 


that make. Secretions only, as the Glapdulerand 
Parenchymata; if they be an tharrmerely 
paſtive; as Sttainers, tis the Tone of the Parts, 
-when diſtended, that performs the Separation: 
And accordingly in all other active Organs, the 


f 

0 

c 

Action proceeds from a Tone in the Parts, ! 
And this ſeems to be eaſily prov d, both as to ot 
Bodies, and all other Bodies for no Matter a 
that is not fluid; hath any Motion or Action ft 
in it; but in virtue of ſome Tone; if Matte u 
be fluid, its Parts are actually in Motion, and t! 
conſequently may impel-or give Motion to o- n 
ther Bodies; — if it. be 10 ox conſiſtent, WY re 
the Parts are fiot ſeparate ot ſeparately.mov'd Bil p: 
from one another, and therefore: cannot impel Bi ar 
or give motion to any ther; but in virtue of 
their — — Motion then pa 
ſelves. Accotdingly we ſet in Artificial Ma- no 
chines there are hut. two general Sorts, thoſe th: 
that move by -ſome fluid- or volatile Matter, tio 
Water, Wind, Air, or ſome active Spirit; N M 
and thoſe which move by: or by..the Ge 
Tonick ion- Of ſome Part. that give Th 
Motion to the reſt: For as for ſuch Machine par 
as act by Weiglits, tis notethe Weight that 5 N fed 
the «Give! Prreoiplas but the Air org Ether NW 


that impels it. Tis true, the Body of an An mai 


mal is a kind of mixt Machine, and thoſe Or. NR 
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both theſe —— for there are Spirits and 
Liquors that do aſſiſt in the Motions of the 
Muſcles, of the Heart and of the Stomiach: but 
we have no Occaſion to conſider them at pre- 
ſent, but only the Tone of the ſolid Organs: 
This being obſery'd in the firſt Place, here. 
in the Forte of our Organs chnſiſts, we might 
here immediately ſubjoin, ho y this Force is 
weaken d and deſtroy d by the unequal Courſe 
of Nature which now b/w: and conſequent- 
ly dur Life ſhorten'd ; for the whole State and 


Oeconomy of the Body depends upon the Force 
and Action of theſe Organs. But to under- 


ſtand the Buſſheſs more diſtinctly, it will be 
worth our Time to examine upon which of 


Wy the Organs of the Body Life depends more im- 
mediately, and the Prolongation of it ; that ſo 
reducing our Inquiries into à narrower Com- 
W paſs, we may manage them wir more Eaſe 


and more Certainty. 

In the Body of Man chere ure foveral Cotes 
pages, or Sets of Parts, ſome whereof need 
not be conſider'd in this Queſtion ; there is 
that Syſtem that ſerves for Senſe and local Mo- 


tion, which is commonly call'd the ANI- 


MAL Compages; and that'which ſerves for 
Generation, which is calFd the & ENIT AL. 
Theſe have no Influence upon long Life, being 
Parts nouriſhed, not nouriſhing, and that are 
fed from others as Rivers from their Fountain : 
Whetefore having laid theſe aſide, there te- 
main two Compages more, the NATU- 
RAL and VITAL, which confiſt of the 


Heart and Stomach, with their Appendages. 
Book II, U Theſe 
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Theſe are the Sources of Life, and theſe are 
al that is abſolutely neceſſary to the Conſtitu- 
of a living Creature; what Parts we 
| more, few or many, of one ſort or — 
according to the ſeveral Kinds of Creatures, is 
accidental to our Purpoſe; The Form ot — 
Animal, as we are to conſider it here, lies in 
this little Compaſs, and what is ſuperadded is 
for ſome new Purpoſes; beſides that of mere 
Liſe, as for Senſe, Motion, Generation, and 
ſuch like. As in 4 Watch, beſide the Move- 
ment, which is made to tell you the Hour of 
the Day, which conſtitutes a Watch; you may 
have a Fancy to have an Alarm added, or a 
Minute- motion, or that it ſhould tell you the 
Day of the Month; and this ſometimes will 
require a new Spring, ſometimes only new. 
Wheels; however, if you would examine the 
Nature of a Watch, and upon, 75 its, Mo- 
tion, or, if I may ſo ſay, its Life depends, you 
muſt lay aſide thoſe ſecondary Movements, and 
oblerve the main Spring, and the Wheels that 
immediately 4 5 upon that, for all the reſ 
is accidental. r. — Life of an Animal, 
which is a Rasso Nature's Clock- work, it. 
we would examine upon what the Duration of 
it depends, we. mult lay aſide thoſe additional 
Parts or Syſtems: of. 12 which are for other 
Purpoſes, and conſider on ly the firſt Principles 
and Fountains of Lite, and the e cher Te 
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natural and neceſſary Decay wh 
Haying thus. — — d — Inquiries, to theſe 1 
two Organs, the Stomach and the Heart, as an 


ths two Malers res. in the Mechaniſm of I An 
241 an 
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an Animal, upon which all the reſt depend, 
let us now ſee what their Action is, and how 
it will be more or leſs durable and conſtant, 


according to the different States of external = 


Nature. We determin d before, that the 
Force and Action of all Organs in the Body was 
tonical, and of none more remarkably than of 


theſe two the Heart and Stomach; for tho 


it be not clearly determin'd hat the particu- 
lar Structure of theſe Organs, or of their Fi- 
bres is, that makes them tonical, yet tis ma- 
nifeſt by their Actions that they are ſo. In the 
Stomach, beſides a peculiar Ferment that o- 


melts them into a Fluor or Pulp; the Coats ot 
it, or Fibres whereof they conſiſt, have a Mo- 
tion proper to them, proceeding from their 
Tone, whereby they cloſe the Stomach, and 
compreſs the Meat when it is receiv'd,; and 
when turn d into Chyle, preſs it forwards, and 
ſqueeze it into the Inteſtines; and the Inteſ- 
tines alſo partaking of the ſame Motion, puſh: 
and work it ſtill forwards into thoſe little 
Veins that convey it towards the Heart. The 
Heart hat the ſame general Motions with the 
Stomach, of opening and ſhutting, and hath 


alſo” a peculiar Ferment which rarifies the 


Blood that enters into it; and that Blood, by 
the Spring of the Heart, and the particular 


Texture of its Fibres, is thrown out again to 


make its Circulation thro' the Body. Ibis is, 
in ſhort, the Action of both theſe Organs; 
and indeed the Myſtery of the Body of an 
Animal, and of its Operations and Oeconomy, 

. 2 conſiſts 


pens and diſſolves the Parts of the Meat, and 
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conſiſts chiefſy in Springs and Ferments; the 
one for the ſolid Parts, the other in the fluid. 
But to apply this Fabrick of the organick 
Parts to our purpoſe, we may obſerve and 
conclude; that whatſoever weakens the Tone 
or Spring of theſe two Organs; which are the 
Baſes of all Vitality, weaken the Principle of 
Life, and ſhorten the natural Duration of it; 
and if of two Orders or Courſes of Nature, 
the one be favourable and eaſy to theſe to- 
nick Principles in the Body, and the other un- 
eaſy and prejudicial, that Courſe of Nature 
will be attended with long Periods of 
Life, and this with ſhort. And we have 
ſhewn, that in the primitive Earth the Courſe 
of Nature was even, ſteady and unchangea ble, 
without either different Qualities of the Air, 
or unequal Seaſons of the Year, which mult 
needs be more eaſy to theſe Principles we 
ſpeak of, and permit them to continue longer 
in their Strength and Vigour, than they can 
poſſibly do under all thoſe Changes of the 
Air, of the Atmoſphere, and of the Hea- 
vens, which we now ſuffer yearly, monthly, 
and daily. And tho' ſacred - Hiſtory had not 
acquainted us with the Longævity of the An- 
tediluvian Patriarchs, nor profane Hiſtory with 
thoſe of the Golden Age, I ſhould have con- 
cluded from the Theory alone, and the Con- 
tomplation of that State of Nature, that the 
Forms of all Things were much more perma- 
nent in that World than in ours, and that the the! 
Lives of Men and all other Animals had Ma 
longer Pero - ]. EE 
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I conſeſs, T am of Opinion, that tis this 
that makes not only theſe living Springs or 
torick Organs of the Body, but all artificial 
Springs allo, tho“ made of the hardeſt Metal; 
decay "lo faſt; i» Thie different Preſſure of the 
Atmoſphere, ſometimes heavier, ſometimes 
lighter, more rare or more denſe, moiſt or 
dry, and agitated with different Degrees of 
Motion, and in different Manners; this muſt 
needs operate upon that nicer Contexture of 
Bodies, which makes them tonical or elaſtick; 
altering the Figure or Minuteneſs of the Pores, 
and the Strength and Order of the Fibres upon 
which that Propriety depends; bending and 
unbending, cloſing and opening the Parts. 
W There is a lubtle and zthereal Element that 
traverſeth the Pores of all Bodies, and when 
tis ſtraiten d and pent up there, or ſtopt in its 


ulual-Courſe and Paſſage, its Motion is more 


quick and eager, as a Current of Water, when 
tis obſtructed or runs thro''a narrower Chan- 
nel; and that Strife and thoſe Attempts which 
theſe- little active Particles make to get free; 
and follow the ſame Tracks they did before, do 
ſtill preſs upon the Parts of the Body that are 
chang d, — and reduce them to their 
firſt — natural Poſture, and in this conſiſts the 
Force of a Spring. Accordingly we may ob- 
ſerve, that there is no Body that is or will be 
tonical or elaſtick, if it be left to itſelf, and 
to that Poſture it would take naturally ; for 
then all the Parts are at eaſe, and the ſubtle 
Matter moves freely and uninterruptedly with- 
in jts Pores; but it __ "4g or by Com 
preſſion, 
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preſſion, or by Flexion, or any other Way, the 
Situation of the Parts and Pores be: ſo alter d, 
that the Air ſometimes, but for the moſt part 
that ſubtiler Element, is uneaſy and compreſt 
too much, it cauſeth that Renitency or Ten. 
dency to Reſtitution, which we call the Tone 
or Spring of a Body. Now as this Diſpoſition 
of Bodies doth far more eaſily periſh than their 
Continuity, ſo I think there is nothing that 
contributes more to its periſning (whether in 
natural or artificial Springs) than the unequal 
Action and different Qualities: of the ther, 
Air, and Atmoſpher 1 
- It will be objected to us, it may be, that in the 
beginning of the Chapter we inſtanc'd in arti- 
ficial Things, that would continue for ever, if 
they had but the Power of nouriſhing-them- 
ſelves, as Lamps, Mills, and ſuch like; why 
then may not natural Machines that have that 
Power laſt for ever? The Caſe is not the 
ſame as to the Bodies of Animals, and the 
Things there inſtanc'd in, for thoſe were ſpring- 
leſs Machines, that act only by ſome external 
Cauſe, and not in Virtue of any Tone or in- 
terior Temper oſ the Parts, as our Bodies do; 
and when that Tone or Femper is deſtroy d, 
no Nouriſhment can repair it. There is ſome- 
thing, I ſay, irrepatable in the tonital Diſpoſi- 
tion of Matter, Which when wholly loſt can- 
not be reſtor d by Nutrition. Nutrition may 
anſwer to a bare Conſumption of Parts; but 
where the Parts are to be preſety d in ſuch 2 W He 
Temperament, or in ſuch a Degree of Humi- be 
dity and Drineſs, Warmth, Rarity. or Denſity, Str 
N | to 
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to make them capable of that Nouriſnment, 


as well as of their other Operations, as Or. 

gans, (which is the Caſe of our Bodies) there 
Ty Heavens, the Air, and externa! Cauſes 
will change the Quilities of the Matter in ſpite 
of all Natrition!; and the Qualities of the 
Matter being- chang d, (in a Courſe of Na- 
ture, where the Cadſe cannot be taken away) 
that is a Fault incorrigible, and irreparable 
the Nouriſhment that follows, being hinder d 
of its Effect by the Indiſpoſition or Incapacity 
of the Recipient. And as they ſay, a Fault 
in the firſt Concoction cannot be corrected in 
the ſecond ; ſo neither can a Fault in the Prere- 
quiſites to all the Concoctions be corrected by 
any of them. 

I know the / Ancients madd e Decay 2nd 
Term of Life to depend rather upon the 
Humours of the Body, than the ſolid Parts, 
and ſuppos'd an Humidum radicale and a Culi- 
dum innatum, as they call them, a radical Mot- 
ſture and congenit Heat to de in every Body 
from its Birth and firſt Formation ; and as theſe 
decay'd, Life decay d. But who's wiſer for 
this Account, what doth this inſtruct us in? 
We know there is Heat and Moiſture in the 
Body, and you may call the one Radical, and 
the other Bun: if you pleaſe; this is dut a 
ſort of Cant, for we * no more of the 
real phyſical Cauſes of that Effect we enquir'd 

into, than we did before. What makes this 
Heas and Moiſture fail, if the Nouriſhment 
be good; and all the Organs in their due 


Strength and Temper ? The firſt and original 
U 4 Failure 
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Failure is not in the Fluid, but in the ſolid 


Parts, whick if they continued the ſame, the 
Humours would do fo too. Beſides, What 
befel this radical Moiſture and Heat at the De- 
luge, that it ſnould decay ſo faſt afterwards, 
and laſt ſo long before 7 There is à certain 
Jemper, no doubt, of the Juices and Hu- 


mours of the Body, which is more fit than am 
other to conſerve the Parts from Drineſs and 


Decay; but the Cauſe of that Nrineſs and De. 
cay, or other Inability in the ſolid Parts, whence 
is that, if not from external Nature ? Tis thi- 
ther we muſt come at length in our Search of 


the Reaſons of the natural Decay of our Bodies 


we follow the Fate and Laws of that: And,! 
think, by thoſe Cauſes, and in that Order, that 
we have already deſcrib'd and explain d. 

Io conelude this Diſcourſe, we may col. 
lect from it what Judgment is to be made df 
thoſe Projectors of Immortality, or Under 


takers to make Men live to the Age of M. 


thuſalab, if they will uſe: their Methods and 
Medicines; There js but one Method for this, 
To put the Sun into his old Courſe, or the 
Earth into its: firſt Poſture; there is no other 
Hecret to prolong Lite ; our Bodies will ſym- 
pathize with the. general Courſe of Nature, 
nothing can: guard us from it, no Elixir, no 
Specific, no Philoſopher's Stone. But there 
are Enthuſiaſts in Philoſophy, as well as in Re- 
ligion; Men that go by no Principles, but 
their qwn Conceit and Fangy, and by a Light 
within, which {ſhines very uncertainly, and 
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of Truth. And ſo much for this Dilquilition, 


long and, ort Periods. of Lite in the different 
Periods af the World. Mu n 14 014541 
de 


e ee Nee ee 

| That 7 he. Age f the Ant ediluvia * Patri aſh hs 
i io le camputed I Solar or common Tears, 
(AKT aa by Lynar, or Month. 8, N 121 r 


Having made this Diſcouiſe of the une ual 
Periods of Life, only in reference to NO 
tediluvians and their fam d Longævity, leſt 
we ſhould ſeem to have proceeded upon an ill- 
grounded and miſtaken Suppoſition, we. are 
bound to take notice of, and confute, that 
Opinion which makes the Years of the Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs to have been Lunar, not 
Hlar, and ſo would bear us in hand, that they 


liv'd only ſo many Months as Scripture faith | 


they .liv.d., ears. Seeing there is nothing 
could drive Men to this bold Interpretation 
but the Incredibility of the Thing, as they 
fancied; they having no Notions or Hypothe 


whereby it could appear intelligible or poſſible 
ta them; and ſeeing we have taken away that 


Stumbling-ſtone, and ſhe d it not only poſſi- 
ble but neceſſary, according to the Conſtitu- 
tion of that World, that the Periods of Life 


ſhould be far longer than in this; by removing | 


the Ground or Occaſion of their Miſinterpre- 
tation, we hope wWe have undeceiv d them, 
and let them ſee that there is no need of that 
dubterfuge, either to prevent an Incongruity, 
re e eat et fi ee ee c 
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But as this Opinion is inconſiſtent with Ne 
fire truly underſtood, fo is it alſo with com- 
mot” Hiſtory ; for belides'what I have already 
mention d in the firſt Chapter of this Book; 
Sale tells us, (Lib. 1. Few, Ant. Chap. 4) 
at the Hiſtorians of all Nations, both Greeks 
and Barbariant, give the ſame Account of the 
firſt — . - the Earth ; — 2 Who 
writ the Story of the Ægy tians; Beroſus, ho 
OH the Chaldæan 25 ; ſtory, and thoſe Authors 
that have given us an Account of the Phoenician 
 Htiquities ,- befitles Molus and” Heſtizus, and 
Hieronymus the Egyptian; and amongſt the 
Greeks, Heſiodus, Hecateus, Hellanicus, Acu- 
filzus, Ephorus and Nicolaus: We have the 
Suffrages of all theſe, and their common Conſent, 
ths in the firſt Ages of the World Men lwv'd a 
thouſand Years, Now we cannot well ſuppoſe 
that all theſe Hiſtorians meant ZLunar Years, 
or that they all conſpir d together to make and 

Pops ate a Fable. 

aſtly, as Nature and profane Hiſtory do 
diſown and confute this Opinion, ſo much 
more doth ſacred Hiſtory ; not indeed in pro- 
feſs d Terms, for Myſes doth not fay that he 
uſeth Solar Yeats; but by ſeveral Marks and 
Obſeryations, or collateral Arguments, it may 
be clearly collected, that he doth not uſe Lu. we 
nr, As firſt, becauſe he diſtinguiſherh Months i clu 
and Tears in the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and the 
of the Life of Mah; for Gen. 7. 11. he faith WM © 
in the fixth hundredth: Year of EN, ab's Life, in n 
the ſecond Month, &c. It cannot beg 


me in the fame Verſe-atid Sentence theſe two i lug 
Terms 
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Terms of Lear and Month ſhould! be ſo con- 
founded as to fignify the fame thing; and 
therefore Noal's Years were not the fame: with 
Months, nor confequently thoſe of the other 


barriarchs, for we have no Reaſon to malte any 


Difference. Beſſdes, what ground was there, 
or how was it proper or pertinent to reckon, 
as Moſes does theres firſt, >cond,”third Month, 
as ſo many going to a Yeary if every one of 
them was a Year ? And ſeeing the Deluge be- 
gun in the ſiæth hundreth Year of -Noah's Life, 
and in the ſecond Month, and ended in the fx 
hundredth and firſt Year, (Chap; 8. 13.) the iſt 
orſecond Month, all that wasbetwixt theſe two 
Terms, or all the Duration of the Deluge, made 
but one Lear in Noah's Life, or it may be not ſo 
much; and we know Moſer-reckons a great ma- 
ny Months in the Duration of the Deluge; ſo 
as this is a Demonſtration that Noah's Years are 
not to be underſtood of Lunar. And to ima- 
gine that his Vears are to be underſtood one 
way, and thoſe of his fellow-Patriarchs another, 
would be an unaccountable Fiction. This Argu- 
ment therefore extends to all the Antediluvians, 
and Nhahs Eife will take in the Poſtdiluvians 
too; for you ſee Part of it runs amongſt them, 
and ties together the two Worlds: 64 80 that if 
we exclude Lunar Vears from his Lite, we'ex- 
clude them from all; thoſe of _ Fathers, and 
thoſe of his Children, i: A 
Secondly, If Lunar Years were underliösg 
in the Ages of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, 
the Interval betwixt the Creation and the De: 
0 would be too ſhort, and in many Re- 
ſpects 
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ſpects incongruous. There would be but 1655 
Months ſrom the Beginning of the World to 
the Flood , which, converted into common 
+Years; make but 127 * ears and five Months 
for that Interval. This perverts all Chronolo- 
257 and beſides, makes the Number of People 
1 mall and inconſider able at the Time of the 
Deluge, that deſtroying of the World then 
was not ſo much as deſtroying of a. Country 
Town would be now: For from one Couple 
yu cannot well imagine there could ariſe 2 
— five hundred Perſons in ſo ſhort a Time 
but if there were a thouſand, tis not ſo mam 
as we ha ve ſometimes in a good Country Vil 
lage. And were the Flood-gates: of Heaven 
open d, and the great Abyſs broken up to de. 
ſroy ſuch an Handful of People, and the Wa. 
ters tais d fiſteen /Cubits above the higheſt 
Mountains throughout the Face of the Earth, 
to drown a Pariſh or two 2 is not this more 
incredible than our Age of the+Patriarchs ? 
Beſides, This: ſhort Interval doth not leave 
Room ſor ten Generations, which we find 
from Adam to the Flood, nor allows the Pa- 
triarchs Age enough at the Time when the) 
axe ſaid to have got Children. One hundred 
twenty-ſeven NJeats for ten Generations is ve- 
ry ſtrait; and of theſe you mult take off fort) - 
Vears for one Generation only, or ſor Noab, 
for he liv'd fix hundred Years before the Flood, 
and if they were Lunar, they would come 
haweverto,forty-fix of ou Vears; ſo that for 


the other nine Generations you would have but 


- 
* . 
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eighty-one Vears, that is, nine Tears a- piece; 
JST at 
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ave begun to get Children; which you 
Cannot but think à very abſurd/ Suppoſitiom 
Ernus it would be, if you divide! the whole 
WT ime equally amongſt the nine Generations; 
Put if you conſider ſome ſingle Inſtances, as 
bey are ſet down by Mpſer, tis fill worle'y' 
Wor Mabaleel and his Grandchild Enoch are ſaid 
o have got Children at ſixty-five ears of 


but five Years old at that time; now 1 appeal 
Wo any one, whether it is more incredible that 
Nen ſhould; live to the Age of nine hundred 
Wears, or that they ſhould beget Children at 
he Age of ſive Vearnss Lab 
Vou will ſay, it may be, tis true theſe In- 
onveniencies follow, if our Hebrem Copies 
df the Old [Teſtament be Authentick: but if 
he Greek Tranſlation by the Septuagint be of 
detter Authority, as ſome would have it to 
de, that gives à little Relief in this Caſe; for 
he Heptuagint make the Diſtance from the 
reation to the Flood ſix hundred Vears more 
han the Hebret Text does, and ſo give us a 
ittle more room for our ten Generations: 
and not only ſo, but they have ſo convenient 
y diſpos'd-thoſe additional Years, as to falve / 
he other Inconvenience too, of the Patriarchs 
aving Children ſo young; for what Patriarchs 
Ire found to have got Children ſooner than 
he reſt, and ſo ſoon, that, upon a Computa- 
jon by Lunar Years, they would be but meer 
hildren themſelves at that time, to theſe 
ore Years are added, and plac'd opportunely, 


{ore 


t which Age they muſt all be ſuppos d to 


Age, which if you ſuppoſe Months, they were 
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before the time of their getting Children; ſo 
as one can ſcaroe forbear to think that it was 


done on purpaſe tu cure that Inconvenience, 


and to favour and protect the Computation by 
Lunar Years.) The thing looks ſo Iike an Ar. 
tiſice, and as done to ſerve a Turn, that one 


cannot but Went leſs er of that er 
logy for it. 


Hut nat to enter upon that Diſpute at pres 
ſent, methimks they have not wrought the Care 
effectually enough; for with: theſe ſix _ 
Lamar Years added, the Sum will be only on 
hundred ſeventy three common Yeats an 000 
Months; and from theſe deducting, as we 
did before, for Ncah, forty fix Years; and: for 
Adam, or the ſirſt Generation, about eighteen 
(for he was two hundred and thir Years old, 
according tothe Septuagint, he begot 
Seth) there will remain but one hundred and 
nine Tears ſorvight Generations ; which will be 
thirteen! Tears a piece and odd Months j a low 
Age to get Children in, and to hold for eight 
Generations together: Neither is the other In 
convenience, we mention'd, well cur'd by the 
Septuagint Account, namely, the ſmall Num- 
ber of People that would be in the World at 
the Deluge; for the Septuagint Account, if ur- 
derſtood of Lunur Tears, adds but forty {ix 
common Years'to the Hebrew Account, and to 
the Age of the World at the Deluge, in which 
time there could be but a very {mall Acceſſion 
to the Number of Mankind. $6 as both theſe 
a ee cd, —_ not in the ſame 

ese degree, 
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degree, and ſtand good in either Account, it 
it de underſtood. of Lunar Ves. 
= Thirdly, Tis maniteſt;fom other Texts of 
W Scripture, and from other Conſiderations, that 
our firſt Fathers liv'd very long, and conſidera- 
W bly. longer than Men have done fince ;. whereas 
if their Years be interpreted Lunar, there is 
not one of them that liv d to the Age that Men 


W threeſcore and fifteen Years, upon that Inter- 

pretation; which doth depreſs them not only 
below thoſe that liv'd next to the Flood, but 
below all following Generations to this Day; 
Wand thoſe firſt Ages of the World, which were 
always celebrated for Strength and Vivacity, are 
made as weak and feeble as the laſt Dregs of 
Nature. We may obſerve, that aſter the Food 
for ſome time, till the priſtine; Crafts of the 
Body was broken by the new Courſe of Na- 
ture, they liv'd five, four, three, two hun- 
dred Years,.. and the Life of Men ſhorten d by 
degrees ;_ but before the Flood, when they 
A longer, there was no ſuch Decreaſe. or 
gradual Declenſion in their Lives. For. Noah, 
who was the laſt, liv'd longer than Adam; 
and. Mzthuſalah, who was laſt but two, liv'd. 
the longeſt of all: So that it was not ſimply, 
heir Diſtance from the beginning of the World 
hat made them live a ſhorter Time, but ſome 
nange which _happen'd in Nature after ſuch a 
Feriod of Time; namely at the Deluge, when 
e Declenſton begun. Let's ſet down the Ta- 
ble of both States. | 
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do now ;  Methuſalah himſelf did not reach 
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From theſe Tables we ſee that Mens Lives 


were muld Iohger beſpre the Food, ind next 


after it, than they are now; which allo is con- 
firm'd undeniably by Jacob Complaint of the 
Shortneſs of his Life, in Compariſon of his 
Forefathers, when he had-Tiv'd one hundred 
and thirty Years, Gen. 4. 9. The Days of the 
Tears of "my Pilgrimage are an hundved u 222 
"Tears; ſeto und evil have the Days of rhe 
ars of my Life bern, ant boxe not attaine# u. 

to "the Days of the "Years of the Life o 
Fathers. There were then, tis certain, long“ 
liv'd Men in the World before Jacob's Time; 
when were they, before rhe Flood or after ? 
We ſay both, according as the Tables ſnie . it. 
But if you count by Years, there ne- 
vet were any, either deſdr or after, and Ja. 
cob's Complaint was unjuſt and falſe; for he 
was the oldeſt Man in — World himſelf. of 
at leaſt there was none of his Forefathers that 
livd ſo long as he: Pg FW 
Ine Pattons of this Opinion muſt needs find 
themſelves at a loſs, how or where to break 
off the Account of Lunar Years in ſacred Hi- 
ſtory,” if they once admit it. If — ſay that 


way of counting muſt only be extended to the 


Flood, then 95 make the Poſtdiluvian Fa- 
thers long er liv Tthan the Antediluvian; did 
the Flood bring in Longevity ? how could 
that be the Cauſe of ſuch an Effect? Beſides, 
it they allow the Poſtdiluvians to have ld 


ſix hundred (common) Years, that being clear- 


beyond the Standard of our Lives, I ſhould 
never ſtick at two or three hundred Yeats more 
Book II. X for 
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AY Tie Thryef te 97 eas”) 
or; the firſt Ages of the Wor ex: 
150 > they uur Account to eh ty x 
ey will, ſtill be intangled in worſe Ab- 
i 7 1 (or: they muſt make their 15515 mi 
and) their Age df, enn 00 

1 17 er, Ep and impoſhble, 


1 or 1 mul hve two 
eas an th ee 
Tre, Als ath Refs al 


ele rey d. Sem muſt have del ere Clan 
or 


e they were three (Years old: A pretty 

of Pigmies. Thea 3 ir Lives were pro- 
portzonably. ſhort, , for this Nakor liy'd ; bur 
eleyen Years nf fs Months at 1 Rate; and 
| abam, 4 1s 22 to haye 
8 pc die an (Cen. 
25.8.) was not 1 8 at 4 
ridiculous 211 55 this gives of rare 


See 496 49d e But you 
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here you'll ſtop; and why, yo ſuch 
— Place Erb 5 de 5 ns 55 
in Lamar Years, what Giound is pong add 
Text, or in the Fg ng that you oul 
cha our way. e uting Time 
or c a Place > All Ali en roo 
gy is founded u a Kerb the Hooks o 0 le be 
the Terms an Times De expre 
by Vears, and LEES by Seren de and the 
Lives of Men : Now i theſe Years are ſome: 
times to be interpreted Lunar, and ſometimes 
Solar, without; any -DiſtinGion. made in the 


Seu: what: Lag, or certain Rule, have we 
to 
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go by let tkeſe Authors flrthe to hs the 
W Pacts and Places where; ahdi6fily Where the! 
WW Lntar Yeats are to be underſtsod, ant I Aare 
undertake to how, that their Method is not 
only arbitrary, but abſurd ad ingchereheg 4 
To conchide this Diſcourſe, we cannot bi 

repeat what we have partly obſery'd before, 
How neceſſa | it is to 3 Nets if 
we would'rightly-utidefNarid' thoſe Things it 

holy Writ'rhat relate tö the Vatüral Wh 
For without This Knhowfedge] db we are apt to 
think ſomé Things confine ht and credible that 
ae really impoſſible in Nityre"; fo on the 


Phings'a&/irieredible and ithp6ffible that are 
really founded by Nature? And ſeeing per 
one is willing ſe to &xpound Scripturs gas 
may be tel Hem good © Sthile; and confiftent 
wich theik Notions in other Things, thity itt 
rcd mand eimes to go agdiiiſt the eaff duc 
natural! Importance of ide Werd ad r ih- 
rent other Interptetaians more compliant 
with their Principles, and, as they think, with! 
the Nature of Things. We have, I ſay, 2 
great Inſtance of this before us in the Scrip- 
ture-Hiſtory of the long Lives of the Ante - di- 
luvians, uhere, without any Ground or Shadow 
of Ground in the Narration, only to comply 
with a miſtaken Philoſophyʒ and their Ignorance 
of the primitive World, many Men would 
beat down the Scripture Account of Vears in- 
o Months, and fink the Lives of thoſe firſt 
Fathers below the Rate of the worſt of Ages. 
Vhereby that great Monument, which Provi- 
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dence hath leſt us of the firſt World, and of 


its Difference from the ſecond, would not on- 


ly. be defac d, but wholly demoliſh'd. And 
all this ſprung only from the ſeeming Incredi- 
bility of the Thing; for they cannot ſhow in 
any Part of Scripture, new or old, that theſe 
Lunar Years are made ule of, or that any Com- 
putation, literal or prophetical, proceeds upon 
them: Nor that there is any Thing in- the 
Text or Context of that Place, that argues or 
intimates any ſuch, Account. We have endez- 


vour' d, upon this Occaſion, effectually to pre- 


the future; both by ſhowing; the Incongruities 
that follow upon it, and alſo that there is no 
Neceſſity from Nature of any ſuch:;Shift or 


vent this Miſconſtruction of ſacred Hiſtory. for | 


Evaſion, as that is: But rather 3 1 
ry, that we have juſt and neceſſary Reaſons to 

conclude, That as the Forms of all Thing ; 
would be far more permanent and laſting in WW 


OAT mere State of the Heavens and the 
Earth; ſo particularly the Lives of Men, and 
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Concerning the Waters of the primitive Earth : 
What the State of the Regions of the Air was 
then, and how all Waters proceeded from 
them; How the Rivers aroſe, what was their 

* Courſe, and how they ended. Some Things in 


ſacred Writ that confirm this Hydrography of 


the firſt Earth; eſpecially the Origin of the 


radi, and given a rational Account 
| of its general Properties; before we 


is one Affair of Moment, concerning this pri- 


plain d; and that is, How it was water d; 
from what Cauſes, and in what Manner. 


Side, and taken away all Communica- 


hemſelves into: So that our new-found World 
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| thus far clear'd our Way to Pa-. 


proceed to diſcourſe of the Place of it, there. 


mitive Earth, that muſt firſt be ſtated and ex- 


How could Fountains riſe, or Rivers flow in 
an Earth of that Form and Nature? We have 
ut up the Sea with thick Walls on ever 


tion that could be twixt it and the external 
Earth ; and we have remov'd all the Hills and 
he Mountains where the Springs uſe to riſe; . 
and whence the Rivers deſcend to water the 
ace of the Ground: And laſtly, we have 
eft no Iſſue for theſe Rivers, no Ocean to re- 
eive them, nor any other Place to disburden 


$ like to be a dry and barren Wilderneſs, and | 


4 10 The Them of f• the RAR D. bl 
Þ far from being Paradiſiacal, that it would 
ſcarce be habitable.  _ 1 | 
I confeſs there was nothing in this whole 
Theory that gave ſuch a Stop to my Thoughts, 
as this Part of it, concerning the Rivers of the 
firſt-Earth ; how they roſe, how they flow'd, 
and how they ended. It ſeem'd at firſt; that 
we had wip d away at. once the Notion and 
whole Doctrine of Rivers, we had turn'd the 
Earth ſo ſmooth, that there was not an Hill or 
Riſing for the Head of a Spring, nor any Fall 
or Deſcent for the Courſe of a River: Be- 
ſides, I had ſuckt in the common Opinion of 
Philoſophers, That all Rivers riſe from the 
Sea, and return to it again; and both thoſe 
Paſfages, I fee, were ſtopt up in that Earth. 
This gave me occaſion to reflect upon the mo- 
dern and more ſolid Opinion concerning the 
Origin of Fountains and Rivers, That they 
. riſe, chiefly from Rains and melted Snows, 

and not from 2 alone; and as ſoon as! 
had demur'd in that Particular, I ſaw; it was 
neceſſary For capa and examine how the 
Rains fell in that firſt Earth, to underſtand 
What the State of their Waters and Rivers 
e 2 bog : f 

ö And I had no ſooner apply d. my ſelf to that 
Inquiry, but I eaſily diſcover d, that the Order 
of Nature in the Regions of the Air would be 
then very different from was it is now, and 
the Meteorology of the, Worldewas of ano- 
ther ſort from that of the preſent. The Air 
r. e ee equal, there could be no 

violent Meteors there, nor any that * 
79 5 of ö |  * rom 


Concerning be Prim. Earth and Paradiſe. r f 
from Extremity of Cold; as Ice, Snow or 
Hail; nor Thunder neither; for the Clouds 


could not be of a Quali and Canlſiſtericy t 
Pf Kune on en 


for ſuch an Effect, either by | 
inother,- or by their Diſruption.” And as fot 
Winds} they” could not be either impetuot 
or irregular in that Earth; ſeeing there wer 
neither Mountains nor any 6ther Inequalities 
to obſtruct the Courſe of the Vapours; not 
any unequal Seaſons, or unequal Action of the 
Sun, nor any contrary and ſtruggling Motions 
of the Air: Nature was then a Stranger to all 
thoſe Diſorders. But as for watery Meteors, 
or thoſe that riſe from watety' Vapours mor 

immediately, as Dews and Rains, there could 
not but be Plenty of theſe in ſome Part or 
other of that Earth; for the Action of the 
Sun in raiſing Vapours was very ſtrong and 
very conſtant, and the Earth was at firſt moiſt 
and ſoft; and according as it grew mote dry, the 
Rays of the Stn would pierce more deep into 
it, and reach at length the great Abyſs which 
lay underneath; atid was an une chauſted Store- 
houſe of new Vapours. But, tis true; the 
ſame Heat, which extracted theſe Vapours ſo 
copiouſly, would alſo hinder them from con- 
denſmg into Clouds or Rain in the warmer 
Parts of the Earth; and there being no Moun- 
tains at that Time, nor contrary Winds, nor 
any ſuch Cauſes to ſtop them or compreſs 
them, we muſtconſider which way they would 
tend, and what their Courſe would be, and 
whether they would any where meet with 
Canſes capable to change or condenſe thema 


X 4 for 


r upon this, tis maniteſt, would depend the 
Meteors of that Air, and the Waters of that 
nnn 0 f to your Bion 

And as the Heat of the Sun was chiefly to- 
- wards the middle Parts of the Earth, - the 

copiqus Vapours rais d there were moſt rari- 

fied and agitated ; and being once in the open 

Air, their Courſe would be that Way, where 

they found leaſt Reſiſtance to their Motion; 

and that would certainly be towards the Poles, 
and the colder Regions of the Earth. For Eaſt | 
and. Weſt they would meet with as warm an 

Airs and Vapours as much agitated as them- 

elyes, which therefore would not yield to 
their Progreſs that Way; but towards the 
North and the South, they would find a more 

ealy Paſſage, the Cold of thoſe Parts attrac. 
ing them, as we call it, that is, making way 
to their Motion and Dilatation without much 

Reſiſtance, 35 Mountains and cold Places uſu- 

ally draw Vapours from the warmer. So as 
the regular and conſtant Courſe: of the Va- 
pours of that Earth, which were rais d chiefly 
about the Equinogiial and middle Parts of it, 
would be tawargs the extream Parts of it, ot 


nd ee binn Andie 

And in conſequence of this, when theſe 
Vapgurs were arriv'd in thoſe cooler Climates, 
and cooler Parts of the Air, they would be 
condens d into Rain; for wanting there the 
Cayſe of their Agitation, namely, the Heat 
of the Sun, their Motion would. ſoon begin 
to languiſh, and they would fall cloſer to. one 
another in the Form of Water, For the Dit- 
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Concerning the Prim. Earth, and Paradiſe. 31g 
ſerence betwixt Vapours and Water is only 
gradual, and conſiſts in this, that Vapours are 
in a flying Motion, ſeparate and diſtant each 
from ãnother; but the Parts of Water are in 
a creeping Motion, cloſe to one another; like 
a Swarm of Bees when they are ſettled; as 
Vapours reſemble the ſame Bees in the Air be- 
fore they ſettle together. Now there is no- 
thing puts theſe Vapours upon the Wing, or 
keeps them ſo, but a ſtrong Agitation by Heat; 
and when that fails, as it muſt do in all colder 
Places and Regions, they neceſſarily return to 
Water again. Accordingly therefore we muſt 
ſuppoſe they would ſoon, after they reacht 
theſe cold Regions, be condens'd, and fall 
down in a continual Rain or Dew upon thoſe 
Parts of the Earth. I ſay a continual Rain; 
for ſeeing the Action of the Sun, which rais d 
the Vapours, was (at that Time) always the 
ſame, and the State of the Air always alik 
nor any croſs Winds, nor any thing elſe that 
could hinder the Courſe of the Vapours to- 
wards the Poles, nor their Condenſation when 
arriv'd there; tis manifeſt there would be a 
conſtant. Source or Store-houſe of Waters in 
thoſe Parts of the Air, and in thoſe Parts of 
Means... ade Hor ö = 

And this, I think, was the eſtabliſht Order 
of. Nature in that World, this was the State 
of the Antediluyian Heavens and Earth ; all 
their Waters came from above, and that with 
4 conſtant Supply and Circulation; for when 


the Croud of Vapours, rais'd about the mid- 
fle Parts of the Earth, found Vent and Iſſue 
ARS: 11 


I Srv WEN 
this Wy towards the Poles, the Pafſhge 
— 2 ald the Charmef made, th heb 
tent Would 'be fill continded* without In- 
termiſſon; and as they wete diſſolvd And 
ſpent there, they World fuck in more and 
more of thoſt Which followed, and: came ih 
freſh Streams from the hotter Enertes . 
riftorte, I remember, in his Meteor, ſpeaking 
of the Courſe of che Vapours, faith, thete i 
4 River in the Air, conſtantly flowing betivixt 
the Heavens and the Earth, "vide by the aſ⸗ 
eending and deſeending Vapouts: This was 
more remarkably true in the! primitive Earth, 
where the State of Nature Was more conſtant 
and regular; there was indeed an uninterrupt- 
ed Flood! of 'Vap6urs riſing in one Region of 
the Earth, and flowing to another, and there 
contirmally diſtilling in Dews and Rain, 925 
made this acfæal River. As n be eafily 
prellended from this Scheme of Fe Farth and 
AAR 93:1 20467 \ 8 

115 bus bre Wee i Saree 5. Waters 1 
the Erſt Earth, which had no Communication 
with the Sea; ant Source that' would never 
Fxil; neither dümfniſm or overflow, but feed 
the Earth with an equal Supply throughout all 
re Parts of the Year. But there ia ſecond 
Difiewtty that appears at the End of this; both 
theſe Waters would flow upon the even Jo 
free of the Earth, or form themſelyxs into Ri 
vers; there Peing no Deſcent a Declivit 

their Courſe; There were no Hills nor vey 


eule nor high Lands in the- firſt Earth, 4 - 
thele 
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theſe Rains fell in the Frigid Zones, or towards 
the Poles, there they would ſtand in Lakes 
and Pools, having no Deſcent one Way more 
than another; and ſo the reſtof tlie Earth would 
be no better for them. This, Iconfeſs, appear d 
as great a Difficulty as the former, and Would 
be unanſwerable, for ought I know; if that 
firſt Earth was not water d by Dews only (as 
believe ſome Worlds are) or had been exa&- 
ly Spherical; but we noted before, that it was 
Oval or Oblong; and in ſuch a Figure tis 
manifeſt the polar Parts are higher than the 
æquinoctial, that is, more remote from the 
Center, as appears to the Bye in this Scheme. 
This affords us a preſent Remedy, and ſets us 
free of the ſecond Difficulty; for by this Means 
the Waters, which fell about the extreme Parts 
of the Earth, would have a continual Deſcent 
towards the middle Parts of it; this Figure gives 
them Motion and Diſtribution ; and many Rivers 
and Rivulets would flow from thoſe MotHer- 
Lakes to refreſh the Face of the Earth, bending 
their Courſe ſtill towards the middle Parts of it. 
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Tis true, Theſe Derivations of the Waters 
atfirft would be very irregular and diffuſe, till 
the Channels were à little worn and hollow'd; 
and tho that Earth was ſmooth and uniform, 
yet tis impoſſible, upon an inclining Surface, 
but that Waters ſhould find a Way of creeping 
downyards,. as we ſee upon a ſmooth Table, 
or aflag d Pavement; if there be the leaſt In- 
clination, Water will flow from the higher to 
the lower Parts of it, either directly, or wind- 
ing to and fro: So the Smoothneſs of that 
Earth would be no Hindrance to the Courſe 
of the Rivers, provided there was a general 
Declivity in the Site and Libration of it, as 
tis plain there was from the Poles towards the 
Equator. The Current indeed would be 
eaſy and gentle all along, and if it chanc d in 
ſome Places to reſt or be ſtopt, it would ſpread 
it ſelf into a pleaſant Lake, till by freſh Sup- 
ies it had rais d its Waters ſo high as to over- 
flow and break looſe again; then it would pur- 
ſue its Way, with many other Rivers its Com- 
E thro" all the temperate Climates as 
r as the Torrid Zone. 

But you'll ſay, When they were got thi- 
ther, what would become of them then? How 
would they end or finiſh their Courſe ? This 
is the third Difficulty concerning the Ending of 
the Rivers in that Earth; what Iſſue could 
they have when they were come to the mid- 
dle Parts of it, whither it ſeems they all 


- tended ? There was no Sea to loſe themſelves 


in, as our Rivers do; nor any ſubterraneous 
Paſſages to throw themſelves into; how would 
"It 5 5 they 
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they die, What: would be their Fate at laſt?" I 
anſwer, The greater Rivers, when they were 
come towards thoſe Parts of the Earth, would 
be divided into many Branches, or a Multi- 
tude of Rivulets; and thoſe would be partly 
exhal'd by the Heat of the Sun, and partiy 
drunk up by the dry and ſandy Earth. But 
how and in what Manner this came to pals, re- 
Pires 2 little further Explication. | | © ---/ 

We muſt therefore obſerve in the firſt Plate; 
that thoſe Rivers, as they drewinearer'to' the 
æquinoctial Parts, would find a leſs Declivity 
or Deſcent of Ground than in the beginning 
or former Part of their Courſe; that is evi- 
dent from the oval Figure of the Earth, for 
near the middle Parts of an Oval, the Semi- 
diameters, as I may call them, are very little 
ſhorter one than another; and for this Reaſon 
the Rivers, when they were advanc d towards 
the middle Parts of the Earth, would begin to 
flow / more ſlowly, and, by that Weakneſs of 
their Current, ſuffer themſelves eaſily to be 
divided and diſtracted into ſeveral leſſet᷑ Streams 
and Rivulets; or elſe, having no Force to wear 

a Channel, would lie ſhallow upon the Ground 
like 2 Plaſh of Water; and in both Caſes 
ay Waters would be much more expos d to 

Action of the Sun, than if they had oe 
together in a deeper Channel, 25 they wee 
beſore. rod 

Secondly, we muſt ds chat Au 
theſe. Waters could not reach to the Middle of 
the Torrid Zone, for want of Deſcent; that 
8 of the Earth having the Sun always per- 
7 . pendicular 
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pendicular over it, and being refreſh'd- ow 20 
Bivers; would become — dry and 
„and he .cottverted at lengthi into à kind 
of ſandy Deſart; ſo as all the: Waterb that were 
rried thus far, and were not exhal/d and con- 
d by abheben would be ſuckt up, as in a 
— { theſe. Sands of the Torrid Zone, 
This: Was the common Grave wherein the Ri- 
vers "of the fiſt Earth were buried; and this is 
nothing but What happens ſtill in ſeveral Parts 
of Ie precnt Earth, 8 in Africk, where 
many Rivers -never:flow-into the Sea, but ex- 
pire aſter the ſame Manner as theſe: did, dtank 
—9 5 dun and the Sands: And one Arm 
0 uphrate, dies, as I remember, amongſt 
the Sands of Arabia, after the-Minner of the 
Rivers of the firſt Earth. 53 yam 1 26 2 191900LL! 5 
bns we have conquer d the greateſt Diff 
cg g Apptehenſion, in this whole Theo- 
ry; Jo find out the State of the Nivels inthe 
primitive. and antediluvian Earth, their Origin, 
Courſe, and Period. We have been fore d to 
win our Ground by Inches, and have divided 
the Difficulty into Parts, that we might en- 
unter them lingle-with more Eaſe. The R- 
vets of the Earth; you ſee, were in moſt re- 
ſpects different, —— ſome contrary to ours; 
and if you could turn our Rivers backwards, 
to run from the Sea towards their Fountain 
heads, they would more reſemble the Couiſe 
of:thoſe; Antediuvian Rivers; or they were 
greateſt at their firſt: ſetting out; and the Cur- 
rent afterwards, when — was mor weak, and 
r en more Er, was divided into 
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32d Tie Tory of the” E inn 
from tlience in fuch a like Manner à8 is here 
- reprefented, wWe have already prov'd ; and 
ſometimes in their Paſſage {ſwelling into Lakes, 
and towards the End of their. Courſe parting 
into, ſeveral Streams and Branches, they would 

water thoſe Parts of the Earth like a Garden. 
We have before compar'd the Branchings of 
theſe Rivers towards the End of their Courſe 
to the Ramifications of the Arteries in the Bo- 
dy, when they are far from the Heart near 
the extream Parts; and ſome, it may be, look- 
ing upon this Scheme, would carty the Com- 
pariſon further, and ſuppoſe, that as in the Bo- 
dy the Blood is not loſt in the Habit of the 
Fleſh, but ſtrain d thorough it, and taken 
up again by the little Ranches of the Veins, 
ſo in that Earth the Waters were not loſt in 
_ thoſe Sands of the Torrid Zone, but ſtrain' d 
or percolated thorough them, and receiv'd in- 
to the Channels of the other Hemiſphere. 
This indeed would in ſome Meaſure atifiver 
the Notion which ſeveral of the ancient Fa- 
thers make uſe of, that the Rivets of Paradiſe 
were trajected out of the othet Hemiſphere in- 
to this by ſubterraneous Paſſages. But I con- 
feſs I could never ſee it rolkible how ſuch a 
Trajection could be made, nor how they could 
have any Motion, being arriv'd in another He- 
miſphere; and therefore I am apt to believe 
that Doctrine amongſt the Ancients aroſe from 
an Entanglement in their Principles: They 
ſuppos d generally, that Paradiſe was in the 
other Hemiſphere, as we ſhall have occaſiort 
to ſhow hereafter ; and yet they believ d that 
OW MER Heri, 


er, Nile, and Ganges,” were the 


Tygris, E on. 
Rivers of Paradiſe, or came” out of it; and 
theſe two Opinions they could not reconcile; 


or make out, but by ſuppoſing that theſ& four 


Rivers had their Fouritain-heads ih ' the other 
Hemiſphere, and by ſome wonderful Trajee: 
tion broke out again here. This was the Ex- 
pedient they found out to make their Opittions 
conſiſtent one with another; but this is a Me- 
thod to me altogether unconceivable; and, 
for my part, I do not love to be led out o 
my Depth, leaning only upon Antiquity. How 
there could be any ſuch Communication, ei- 
ther above Ground, or, under Ground, be- 
twixt the two Hemiſpheres, does not appear; 
and therefore we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the Torrid 
Zone to have been the Barrier betwixt them, 
which nothing could paſs either Way. 
We have now examin'd and determin'd the 
State of the Air, and of the Waters in the 
Primitive Earth, by the Light and Conſe- 
quences of Reaſon ; and we muſt not won- 
der to find them different from the preſent 
Order of Nature; what things are ſaid of 
them, or relating to them in Holy Writ, do 
teſtify or imply as much; and it will be worth 
our time to make ſome Reflection upon thoſe 


Paſſages for our further Confirmation. Moſes 
tells us, that the Nainboto was ſet in the 


Clouds after the Deluge; thoſe Heavens then, 
that never had a Rainbow before, were cer- 
tainly of a Conſtitution very different from 
ours. And St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. 3. v. 5: 
doth formally and expreſly tell us, that the 
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322 be Theory of the EAA TH. 
Old Heavens, or the Antediluvian Heavens 
had a different Conſtitution from ours, and 
rticularly, that they were compos'd or con- 
ſtituted of Water; which Philoſophy of the 
Apoſtle's may be eaſily underſtood, if we at- 
tend to two things, firſt, that the Heavens he 
ſpeaks of were not the Starry Heavens, but the 
Aereal. Heavens, or the Regions of our Air, 
where the Meteors are: Secondly, that there 
were no Meteors in thoſe Regions, or in thoſe 
Heavens, till the Deluge, but watery Meteors, 
and therefore, he ſays, they conſiſted of Wa- 
ter. And this ſhows the Foundation upon 
which that Deſcription is made, how cohe- 
rently the Apoſtle argues, and anſwers the 
Objection there - propos'd : How juſtly alſo he 
diſtinguiſheth the firſt Heavens from the pre- 
ſent Heavens, or rather oppoſeth them one to 
another; becauſe as thoſe were conſtituted of 
Water, and watery Meteors only, ſo the pre- 
ſent Heavens, he ſaith, have Treaſures of Fire, 
hery Exhalations and Meteors, and a Diſpoli- 
tion to become the Executioners of the Di- 
vine Wrath and Decrees in the final Confla- 
gration of the Earth. 2 
- This minds me alſo of the Celeſtial Mater, 
or the Waters above the Firmaments, which 
Scripture ſometimes mentions, and which, 
methinks, cannot be explain'd ſo fitly and 
3 upon any Suppoſition as this of 
ours. Thoſ& who place them above the Starry 
Heavens, ſeem neither to underſtand Aſtro- 
nomy nor Philoſophy ; and, on the other hand, 
if nothing be underſtood by them, bo ov 
£30: - | Clouds 
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Clouds and the middle Region of the Air, as 
it is at preſent, methinks that was no ſuch 
eminent and remarkable thing as to deſerve 
a particular Commemoration by Moſes in his 
ſ Days Work; but if we underſtand them, 
not as they are now, but as they were then, 
the only Source of Waters, or the only Source 
of Waters upon that Earth, (for they had not 
one Drop of Water but what was Celeſtial,) 
this gives it a new Force and Emphaſis: Be- 
ſides, the whole middle Region having no 
other ſort of Meteors but them, that made it 
ſtill the greater Singularity, and more worthy 
Commemoration. As for the Rivers of Para- 
diſe, there is nothing ſaid concerning their 
Source, or their Iſſue, that is either contrary 
to this, or that is not agreeable to the general 
Account we have given of the Waters and 
Rivers of the firſt Earth. They are not ſaid 
to riſe from any Mountain, but from a great 
River, or .a kind of a Lake in Eden, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Rivers of that Earth. 
And as for their End and Iſſue, Moſes doth 
not ſay, that they disburthen'd themſelves in- 
to this or that Sea, as they uſually do in the 
Deſcription of great Rivers, but rather implies 
that they ſpent themſelves in compaſſing and 
watering certain Countries, which falls in 
again very ealily with our Hypotheſis. But 1 
fay this rather to comply with the Opinions of 
others, than of my own — For Ithink 
that Suggeſtion about the Supercœleſtial Wa- 
ters made by Moſes, was not ſo much accord- 
ing to the ſtrict Nature and Speciality of 
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324 © The Theory of the EAN TH. 
Cauſes, as for the Eaſe and Profit of the 
People, in their Belief and Acknowledgment 
of Providence for ſo great a Benefit, by 
what Cauſes ſoever it was brought to paſs. 
But to return to the Rainbow, which 
we mentioned before, and is not to be paſt 
over ſo ſlightly. This we ſay is a Creature 
ofthe modern World, and was not ſeen nor 
known before the Flood. » Moſes (Gen. 9.12, 
13.) : plainly intimates as much, or rather di- 
rectly affirms it; for he ſays, the Bow was 
ſet in the Clouds aſter the Deluge, as a Con- 
firmation of the Promiſe or Covenant which 
God made with Noah, that he would drown 
the World no more with Water. And how 
could it be a Sign of this, or given as a Pledge 
and Confirmation of ſuch a Promiſe, if it was 
in the Clouds before, and with no Regard to 
this Promiſe ? and ſtood there, it may be, 
when the World was going to be drown'd. 
This would have been but cold Comfort to 
Noah, to have had ſuch a Pledge of the Divine 
Veracity. You'll ſay, it may be, that it was 
not a Sign or Pledge that ſignified naturally, 
but voluntarily only, and by Divine Inſtitu- 
tion: I am of Opinion, I confeſs, that it ſig- 
nity'd naturally, and by Connexion with the 
Effect, importing thus much, that the State 
of Nature was chang'd from what it was be- 
fore, and ſo. chang'd, that the Earth was no 
more in a Condition to periſh by Water. But 
however, let us grant that it ſignified only by 
Inſtitut ion; to make it ſignificant in this Senſe, 
it muſt be ſomething new, otherwiſe it could 
e not 
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not Aung, any new thing, or be the Confix- 
mation of a new Promiſe. If God Almighty 
had ſaid to Noah, I make a Promiſe to you, 
and to all living Creatures, that the World 
ſhall never be deſtroy'd by Water again, and 
for Confirmation of this, Behold, T ſet rhe 
Sun in the Firmament Would this have been 


any ſtrengthening of Noab's Faith, or any Sa- 
tisfaction to his Mind? Why, ſays Noah, the 


Sun was in the Firmament when the Deluge 
came, and was a Spectator of that ſad Tragedy; 
why may it not be ſo again? What Sign or 
Aſſurance is this againſt a ſecond Deluge? 
When God gives a Sign in the Heavens, or 
on the Earth; of any Prophecy or Promiſe to 
be fulfill'd, it muſt be by ſomething new, or 
by ſome Change wrought” in Nature; where- 


by God doth teſtify to us, that he is able and 


willing to ſtand to his Promiſe. God ſays to 


Ahaz, Tai. 7. At a Sign off the Lord; ark it 


ether in the Depth; or in the Height above: And 
when Ahaz would ask no Sign, God gives 
one unask d, Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive 


and bear a Son. So when Zachary, Luke 1. was 


omis'd a'Son, he asketh for a Sign, Where- 
by ſhall I Huot this? for I am old, and my Wife 
well ſtricken in Years ; and the Sign given him 


was, that he became dumb, and continued 


ſo till the Promife was fulfill'd;” Accordingly, 
when Abrabam ask'd a Sign whereby he might 


be aſſured of God's Promiſe” that his Seed 
ſhould inherit the Land of Canaan, Gen. 15. 


8. Tis ſaid” (ver. 17.) When the Sun wont 
down and it was dark, behold a ſmoaking' Fur 
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326 The Theory of the EAR Tx. 
nace and a burning Lamp paſſed betwixt the 
Pieces of the Beaſts that he had cut aſunder. 
So in other Inſtances of Signs given in exter- 
nal Nature, as the Sign given to King Heze- 
kiah, Iſai. 38. for his Recovery, and to Gideon 
for his Victory; to confirmthe Promiſe made 
to Hezekiah, Fudge 7. the Shadow went back 
ten Degrees in Abas Dial. And for Gideon, 
his Fleece was wet, and all the Ground about it 
dry; and then to change the Trial, it was dy, 
and all the Ground about it wet. Theſe were 
all Signs very proper, — and ſatisfac- 
tory, having ſomething ſurpriſing and extraor- 
dinary, yet theſe were Signs by Inſtitution on- 
ly; and to be ſuch they muſt have ſomething 
new and ſtrange, as a Mark of the Hand of 
God, otherwiſe they can have no Force or 
Significancy. Accordingly, we ſee Moſes him- 
ſelf in another place fpeaks this very Senſe, 
when in the Mutiny or Rebellion of Corah and 
Dathan, he ſpeaks thus to the People, If theſe 
Men die the commmon Death of Men, then the 
Lord hath not ſent' me. But if the Lord 
make a new thing, and the Earth open her 
Mouth and ſwallow them up, &c. then you ſhall 
underſtand that theſe Men have provoked the 
Lord, Num. 26, 29, 30. So in the Caſe of 
Noah, if God created a new Creature (which 
are Moſes's Words in the forecited Place) the 
Sign was effectual: But where every thing 
continues to be as it was before, and the 
Face of Nature, in all its Parts, the very ſame, 
it cannot ſignify any thing new, nor any new 
Intention in the Author of Nature ; and con- 
lequently, 
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ſequently, cannot be a Sign or Pledge, a To- 


ken or Aſſurance of the Accompliſhment of 


any new Covenant or Promiſe made by/him. - 


This, methinks, is plain to common Senſe, 

and to every Man's Reaſon ; but becauſe it is 
a Thing of Importance, to prove that there 
was no Rainbow before the Flood, and will 
confirm a confiderable Part of this Theory, by 
diſcovering what the State of the Air was in 
the old World, give me leave to argue it a lit- 
tle further, and to remove ſome Prejudices 


that may keep others from aſſenting to 


clear Reaſon. I know tis uſually ſaid, that 
Signs, like Words, ſignify any Thing by Inſti- 
tution, or may be apply'd to any Thing by 
the Will of the 25 as hanging out a 
white Flag is calling tor Mercy; a Buſh at the 
Door, a Sign of Wine to be ſold, and ſuch 
like. But theſe are Inſtances nothing to our 
Purpoſe, theſe are Signs of ſomething preſent, 
and that ſigniſy only by Uſe and repeated Ex- 
1 N ; we are ſpeaking of Signs of another 
ature, given in Confirmation of a Promite, 
or Threatning, or Prophecy, and given with 
Deſign to cure our Unbelief, or to excite and 
beget in us Faith in God, in the Prophet, or 
in the Promiſer; ſuch Signs, I ſay, when they 
are wrought in external Nature, muſt be fome 
new Appearance, and muſt thereby induce us 
to believe the Effect, or more to believe it, 
than if there had been no Sign, but only the 
Affirmation of the Promiler ; tor otherwile the 
pretended Sign is a mere Cypher and Super- 
fluity. But a Thing that obtain'd before, and 
. Y 4 in 
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in the ſame Manner, (even when that came to 
paſs, which we are now promis d ſhall not 
come to paſs again) ſignifies no more, than if 
there had been no Sign at all: It can neither 
ſignify another Courſe in Nature, nor another 
Purpoſe in God; and therefore is perfectly in- 
ſignificant, Some inſtance in the Sacra ments, 
Eu or Chriſtian, and make them Signs in 
ch a Senſe as the Rainbow is: But thoſe are 
rather Symbolical Repreſentations or Comme- 
morations ; and ſome of them Marks of Di- 
ſtinction and Conſecration of our ſelyes to 
God in ſuch a Religion; they were alſo new, and 
very particular when firſt inſtituted; but all 
ſuch Inſtances fall ſhort, and do not reach the 
Caſe before us; we are ſpeaking of Signs con- 
firmatory of a Promiſe; when there is ſome- 
thing affirm' d de ſuturo, and to give us a fur- 
ther Argument of the Certainty of it, and of 
the. Power and c of the Promiler, 3 
Sign is given: This, we ſay, mult indiſpenſably 
be ſomething. new, - otherwiſe it cannot have 
the Nature, Virtue, and Influence of a Sign. 
We haye ſeen how incongruous it would be 
to admit that, the Rainbow appear'd before 
the Deluge, and how dead a Sign that would 
make it, how farc'd, fruitleſs and ineffectual, 
as to the Promiſe it was to confirm: Let us 
now on the other hand ſuppoſe, that it firſt ap- 
pear d to the Inhabitants of the Earth after the 
Deluge, how proper, and how appoſite a Sign 
would this be for Providence to pitch upon, to 
confirm the Promiſe made to Noah and his Po- 
lerity, T the World ſhould be no more de- 
” . ſtroy d 
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ſtroy d by Water ? It had a ſecret Connexion 
with the Effect it ſelf, and was ſo far a natural 
Sign; but however, appearing/ firſt after the 
Deluge, and in a watery Cloud, there was, 
methinks, a great Eaſineſs and Propriety of 
Application for ſuch a purpoſe. And if we 
ſuppoſe, that while God Almighty was decla- 


ring his Promiſe to Noah, and the Sign of it, 


there appear d at the ſame Time in the Clouds 
42 fair Rainbow, that marvellous and beautiful 
Meteor, which Noah had never ſeen before; 
it could not but make a moſt lively Impreſſion 
upon him, quickning his Faith, and giving him 
Comfort and Aſſurance that God would be 
ſted faſt to his Promiſe. mitt 

Nor ought we to wonder that Interpreters 
have commonly gone the other Way, and ſup- 
pos d that the Rainbow was before the Flood; 
this, I ſay, was no Wonder in them, for they 
had no Hypotheſis that could anſwer to any 
other Interpretation: And in the Interpreta- 
tion of the Texts of Scripture that concern na- 
tural Things, they commonly bring them down 
to their own Philoſophy and Notions : As we 
have a great Inſtance in that Diſcourſe of St: Pe- 
ter's, (2 Epiſt. c. 3. 5.) concerning the Deluge 
and the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth, which, 
for want of a Theory, they have been ſcarce 
able to make Senſe of; for they have forcedly 
apply d to the preſent Earth, or the preſent 
Form of the Earth, what plainly reſpected 
another. A like Inſtance we have in the 
Moſaical A byſs, or Tehom-Rabba, by | whoſe 


Pilruption the Deluge was made; this they / 


knew 
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knew not well what to make of, and fo have 
nerally interpreted it of the Sea, or of our 
bterraneous Waters ; without any Proprie 

either as to the Word, or as to the Senſe. 1 
third Inſtance is this of the Rainbow, where 
their Philoſophy hath miſguided them again; 
for to give them their due, they do not al- 
ledge, nor pretend to alledge any Thing from 
the Text, that ſhould make them interpret 
thus, or think the Rainbow was before the 
Flood; but they pretend to go by certain Rea- 
ſons, as that the Clouds were before the 
Flood, therefore the Rainbow; and if the 
Rainbow was not before the Flood, then all 
Things were not made within the fix Days 
Creation : To whom theſe Reaſons are con- 
victive, they muſt be led into the ſame Belief 
with them, but not by any Thing in the Text, 
nor in the true Theory, at leaſt if ours be ſo; 
for by that you ſee that the Vapours were ne- 
ver condens d into Drops, nor into Rain in the 
temperate and inhabited Climates of that 
Earth, and conſequently there could never be 
the Production or Appearance of this Bow in 
the Clouds. Thus much concerning the Rain- 

bow. ve 
To recolle& our ſelves, and conclude this 
Chapter, and the whole Diſquiſition concern- 
ing the Waters of the primitive Earth; we 
ſeem to have ſo. well ſatisfied the Difficulties 
propos d in the Beginning of the Chapter, that 
they have rather given us an Advantage; 4 
better Diſcovery, and ſuch a new Proſpect of 
- that Earth; as makes it not only habitable, but 
11% | more 
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more fit to be Paradiſiacal. The Pleaſantneſs 
of the Site of Paradiſe is made to conſiſt chief- 
ly in two Things, its Waters, and its Trees, 
(Gen. 2. and Chap. 13. 10. Ezck, 31. 8.) and 
conſidering the Richneſs of that firſt Soil in the 
primitive Earth, it could not but abound in 
Trees, as it did in Rivers and Rivulets ; and 
be wooded. like a Grove, as it was water d 
like a Garden, in the temperate Climates of 
it; ſo as it would not be, methinks, ſo diffi- 
cult to find one Paradiſe there, as not to find 
more than one. 


CAA P. VI. 


Recollectian and Review of what hath been 
ſaid concerning the Primitive Earth; with a 
more full Survey of the State of the firſt World, 
Natural and (Civil, and the Compariſon of it 
with the preſent World. © | 


E have now, in a good Meaſure, fi- 
| W niſh d our Deſcription of the firſt and 

* antediluvian Earth: And as Travel- 
lers, when they ſee ſtrange Countries, make 
it part of their Pleaſure and Improvement, to 
compare them with their own, to obſerve the 
Differences, and wherein they excel, or come 
ſhort of one another: So it will not be un- 
pleaſant, nor unuſetul, it may be, having made 
a Diſcovery, not of a new Country, but of a 
new World, and travel'd it over in our 
Thoughts and Fancy, now to ſit down and 
compare it with our own : And 'twill _— 
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hard Task, from the general Differences which 
We have taken Notice of already, to ob- 
ſerve what leſſer would ariſe, and what the 
whole Face of Nature would be. 
Tis alſo one Fruit of travelling, that by 
ſeeing Variety of Places, and People, of Hu- 
mours, Faſhions, and Forms of Living, it 
frees us, by degrees, from that Pedantry and 
Littleneſs of Spirit, whereby we are apt to 
cenſure every thing for abſurd and ridiculous, 
that is not according to our own Way, and 
the Mode of our own Country: But if, in- 
ſtead of croſſing the Seas, we could waſt our 
ſelves over to our neighbouring Planets, we 
ſhould meet with ſuch Varieties there, both 
in Nature and Mankind, as would very much 
enlarge our Thoughts and Souls, and help to 
cure thoſe Diſeaſes of little Minds, that make 
them troubleſome to others, as well as un- 
ealy to themſelves 7 IJ 
But ſeeing our heavy Bodies are not made 
for ſuch Voyages, the beſt and greateſt thing 
we can do in this kind, is to make a Survey 
and Reflection upon the antediluvian Earth, 
which in ſome Senſe was another World from 
this, and, it may be, as different as ſome two 
Planets are from one another. We have de- 
dclar d already the general Grounds upon which 
we muſt proceed, and muſt now trace the 
Conſequences of them, and drive them down 
into Particulars, which will ſhew us in moſt 
things, wherein that Earth, or that World, 
differ d from the preſent. The Form of that 


Earth, and its Situation to the Sun, were 2 
; 0 | 


As to the Form of it, twas all one ſmooth 
Continent one continued Surface of Earth, 
without any Sea, any Mountains, or Rocks; 
any Holes, Dens or Caverns: And the Situa- 
tion of it to the Sun was ſuch as made a per- 
tual Aquinox. Theſe two join'd together, 
the Foundation of a new Aſtronomy, Me- 
teorology; Hydrography and Geography; ſuch 
as were proper and peculiar to that World. 


The Earth by this Means having its Axis 


parallel to the Axis of the Ecliptick, the 
Heavens would appear in another Poſture; 
and their diurnal Motion, which is imputed 
to the Primum Mobile, and ſuppos d to be up- 
on the Poles of the Æquator, would then be 
upon the ſame Poles with the ſecond and pe- 
riodical Motions of the Orbs and Planets, 
namely, upon the Poles of the Ecliptick, by 
which Means the Phenomena of the Heavens 
would be more ſimple and regular, and much 
of that Entangledneſs and Perplexity, which 
we find now in Aſtronomy, would be taken 
away. Whether the Sun and Moon would 
ſuffer any Eclipſes then, cannot well be de- 
termin' d, unleſs one knew what the Courſe 
of the Moon was at that time, or whether 
ſhe; was then come into our Neighbourhood; 
Her Preſence ſeems to have been leſs-need- 
ful when there were no long Winter Nights, 
nor the great Pool of the Sea to move or go- 
vern. 2s 1 
As for the Regions of the Air and the Me- 
teors, we have in the preceding Chapter let 
own 
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of its moſt fundamental Differences from ours: 
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down what the State of them would be, and 
in how much a better Order, and more peace. 
able, that Kingdom was, till the Earth was 
broken and diſplac d, and the Courſe of Na- 
ture chang'd: Nothing violent, nothing fright- 
ful, nothing troubleſome or incommodious to 
Mankind, came from above, but the Coun- 
tenance of the Heavens was always fmooth 
and ſerene. I have often thought it a very 
defirable Piece of Power, if a Man could but 
command a fair Day, when he had occaſion for 
it, for himſelf, or for his Friends; tis more 
than the greateſt Prince or Potentate upon 
Earth can do; yet they never wanted one in 
that World, nor ever ſaw a foul one. Beſides, 
they had conſtant Breezes from the Motion of 
the Earth, and the Courſe of the Vapours, 
which cool'd the open Plains, and made the 
Weather temperate, as well as fair. But we 
have ſpoken enough in other Places upon this 
Subject of the Air and the Heavens, let us 
now deſcend to the Earth. | 

The Earth was divided into two Hemi- 
ſpheres, ſeparated by the Torrid Zone, which 
at that time was uninhabitable, and utterly 
unpaſſable; ſo as the two Hemiſpheres made 
two diſtinct Worlds, which, ſo far as we can 
judge, had no manner of Commerce or Com- 
munication one with another. The Southern 
Hemiſphere the Ancienrs call'd Antichtbon, the 
Oppoſite Earth, or the Other World. And this 
Name and Notion remain'd long after the 
Reaſon of it had ceas'd. Juſt as the Torrid 
Zone was generally accounted uninhabita * 
? ö ; | * 
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by the Ancients, even in their Tinie, becauſe 
it really had been ſo once, and the Tradition 
remain d uncorrected, when the Cauſes were 
taken away; namely, when the Earth had 
chang d its Poſture to the Sun after the De- 
lu e. +, 2491 1 L092. 2643 29 911 39h 
| This may be look'd upon as the firſt Divi- 
fion of that primeval Earth, into two Hemi- 
. ſpheres, naturally ſever d and diſunited: But 
it was alſo divided into five Zones, two Fri- 
gid, two Temperate, and the Torrid betwixt 
them. And this Diſtinction of the Globe into 
five Zones, Ithink, did properly belong to that 
original Earth, and primitive Geography, and 
improperly, and by Tranſlation only, to the 
ſent. For all the Zones of our Earth are 
habitable, and their Diſtinctions are in a man- 
ner but imaginary, not fix d by Nature; where- 
as in that Earth where the Rivers fail'd, and 
the Regions became uninhabitable, by rea- 
ſon of Drineſs and Heat, there begun the 
Torrid Zone; and where the Regions became 
uninhabitable by reaſon of Cold and  Moi- 
ſture, there begun the Frigid Zone ; and theſe 
being determin'd they became Bounds on et- 
ther ſide tothe Temperate. But all this was 
alter d when the Poſture of the Earth was 
chang' d; and chang'd for that very purpoſe, 
as ſome of the Ancients have ſaid, Thar the 
uninhabitable Parts of the Earth might become 
habitable. Yet though there was ſo much of 
the firſt Earth uninhabitable, there remain'd 
as much to be inhabited as we have now; for 


the Sea, ſince the Breaking up of the nog 
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hath taken away half of the Earth from us, 
a great part whereof was to them good Land. 
Beſides, we are not to ſupppoſe, that the 
Torrid Zone was f, that Extent we make it 
now, twenty three Degrees and more on ei- 
ther ſide of the Æquator: Theſe Bounds are 
ſet only by the Tropicks, and the Tropicks 

by the Seen of the Courſe of the Sun, or 
1 the Poſture, of the Earth, which was: not 
in that World. Where the Rivers ſtop'd, there 
the Torrid Zone would begin, but the Sun 0 
was. directly edlen to no pact, of it but 
the middle. 

How the Rivers flow d in \.the firſt Earth 
we have before explain d ſufficiently, - and 
what Parts the Rivers did not reach, were 

turn'd into Sands and Deſarts by the Heat of 
the Sun; for I cannot eaſily imagine, that the 
ſandy Deſarts of the Earth were made ſo at 
firſt, immediately and from the beginning of 
the World; from what Cauſes ſhould that 
be, and to What purpoſe in that Age? But 
in thoſe Tracks of the Earth that were not 
refreſh'd with Rivers and , Moiſture, which 
cement the Parts, the Ground would moul- 
der and crumble into little Pieces, and then 
thoſe Pieces by the Heat of the Sun were 
bak'd into Stone. And this would. come to 
paſs chiefly in the hot and/ſcorch'd Regions 
of the Earth, though it might happen ſome- 
times where there was not that Extremity of 
Heat, if by any Chance a Place wanted Rivers 
and. Water to keep the Earth in due Tem- 


per; but thoſe Sands would not be fo early 
or 


. 


or ancient as the other. As for greater 
looſe Stones, and rough Pebbles, there were 
none in that Earth; Deucalion and Pyrrha, 


when the Deluge was over, found new made 


Stones to caſt behind their Backs; the Bones 
of their Mother Earth, which then were bro- 
ken in Pieces, in that great Ruine. 

As for Plants and Trees, we cannot ima- 
gine but that they muſt needs abound in the 
Primitive Earth, ſeeing it was ſo well wa- 
ter'd, and had a Soil fo fruitful; a new un- 
labour'd Soil, repleniſh'd' with the Seeds of 


all Vegetables ; and a warm Sun that would 


call upon Nature early for her Firſt-fruits, to 
be offer'd up at the beginning of her Courſe. 
Nature had à wild Luxuriancy at firſt, which 
humane Induſtry by 'degrees gave Form and 
Order to: The Waters flow'd with a con- 
ſtant and gentle Current, and were eaſily led 
which way the Inhabitants had a Mind, for 
their Uſe, or for their Pleaſure ; and ſhady 
Trees, which grow beſt in moiſt and warm 
Countries, grac'd the Banks of their Rivers 
or Canals. But that which was the Beauty 
and Crown of all, was their perpetual Spring, 
the Fields always green, the Flowers always 
freſh, and the Trees always cover'd with 
Leaves and, Fruit : But we have occaſionally 
{poken of theſe things in ſeveral Places, and 
may do again hereafter, and therefore need 
not enlarge upon them here. 2 

As for Subterraneous Things, Metals and 
Minerals, I believe they had none in the firſt 
Earth; and the happier they; no Gold, nor 

Book II. 2 | Silver, 
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333 The Theory of the EAR R. 
Silver, nor coarſer Metals. The Uſe of theſe 
is either imaginary, or in ſuch Works, as, by 
the Conſtitution of their World, they had 
little Occaſion for. And Minerals are either 
for Medicine, which they had no need of 
further than Herbs; or for Materials to cer- 
tain Arts, which were not then in uſe, or 
were ſupplied by other ways. Theſe ſub- 
terraneous Things, Metals and metallick Mi- 
nerals, are factitious, not original Bodies, co- 
æval with the Earth; but are made in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, after long Preparations and Con- 
coctions, by the Action of the Sun within the 
Bowels of the Earth. And if the Stamina or 
Principles of them riſe from the lower Re- 
gions that lie under the Abyſs, as I am apt to 
think they do, it doth not ſeem probable that 
they could be drawn thro' ſuch a Maſs of Wa- 
ters, or that the Heat of the Sun could on a 
ſudden penetrate ſo deep, and be able to 
looſen them, and raiſe them into the exterior 
Earth. And as the firſt Age of the World 
was call'd Golden, though it knew not what 
Gold was; ſo the following Ages had their 
Names from ſeveral Metals, which lay then 
aſleep in the dark and deep Womb of Na- 
ture, and ſaw not the Sun till many Years and 
Ages afterwards. 

Having run through the ſeveral Regions ot 
Nature, from Top to Bottom, from the 
Heavens to the lower Parts of the Earth, and 
made. ſome Obſervations upon their Order in 
the antediluvian World ; let us now look up- 
on Man and other living Creatures, that my 
. | ; 
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the ſuperior and animate Part of Nature. We 


have obſery'd, and ſufficiently ſpoken to that 


Difference betwixt the Men of the old World, 
and thoſe of the nt; in Point of Longæ- 
vity, and given the Reaſons of it ; but we 
muſt not imagine that this long Life was pe- 
culiar to Man, all other Animals had theit 
Share of it, and were in their Proportion lon- 
oer-liv'd than they ate now. | Nay, not only 
Animals, but alſo Vegetables ; and the Forms 
of all living Things were far more permanent: 
The Trees of the Field and of the Foreſt, in 
all Probability, out-laſted the Lives of Men ; 
and I do not know but the firſt Groves of Pines 
and Cedars that grew out of the Earth, or that 
were planted in the Garden of God, might be 
ſtanding when the Deluge came, (Ezek. 31. 
8.) and ſee, from firſt to laſt, the entire Courſe 
and Period of a World, | 

We might add here, with St. Auſtin, (Cv, 
Dei, lib. 15. c. 9.) another Obſervation, both con- 
cerning Men and other living Creatures in the 
firſt World, that they were greater as well as 
longer-liv'd, than they are at preſent. This ſeems 
to be a very reaſonable Conjecture; for the 
State of every Thing that hath Life is divided 
into the Time of its Growth, its Conſiſtency, 
and its Decay; and when the whole Duration 
is longer, every one of theſe Parts, tho“ not 
always in like Proportions, will be longet. We 
muſt ſuppoſe then, that the Growth both in 
Men and other Animals laſted longer in that 
World than it doth now, and conſequently 


carried their Bodies both to a greater Height 
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and Bulk. And in like Manner, their Trees 
would be both taller, and every Way bigger 
than ours; neither were they in an) Danger 
there to be blown down by Winds and Storms, 
or ſtruck with Thunder, tho' they had been 
as high as the AÆAgyptian Pyramids; and what- 
ſoever their Height was, it they had Roots and 
Trunks proportionable, and were ſtreight and 
well pois'd, they would ſtand firm, and with 
a a greater Majeſty. The Fowwls of Heaven ma- 
king their Neſts in their Boughs, and under their 
Shadow the Beaſts of the Field bringing forth 
their Young. When Things are fairly poſſible 
in their Cauſes, and poſſible in ſeveral Degrees, 
higher or lower, tis Weakneſs of Spirit in us, 
to think there is nothing in Nature, but in 
that one Way, or in that one Degree, that we 
are usd to. And whoſoever believes thoſe 
Accounts given us, both by the Ancients (Plin. 
I. 7. c. 2. Sirab. l. 17.) and Moderns, (Hort. 
Malabar. vol. 3.) of the Indian Trees, will 
not think it ſtrange that thoſe of the firſt Earth 
ſhould much exceed any that we now fee in 
this World. That allegorical Deſcription of 
the Glory of Aria in Ezektel, Chap. 31. by 
Alluſion to Trees, and particularly to the 
Trees of Paradiſe, was chiefly for the Great- 
neſs and Statelineſs of them ; and there is all 
Fairneſs of Reaſon to believe, that in that firſt 
Earth, both the Birds of the Air, and the 
Beaſts of the Field, and the Trees and their 
Fruit, were all in their ſeveral Kinds more 
large and goodly than Nature produces any 
now. | 5 

| 0 
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So much in ſhort concerning the natural. 


World, inanimate or animate ; we ſhould now 
take a Proſpect of the moral World of that 
time, or of the civil and artificial World ; what 
the Order and Oeconomy of theſe was, what 
the Manner of Living, and how the Scenes of 
humane Life were different from ours at pre- 
ſent, The Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, in 
their Deſcription of the golden Age, exhibit 
to us an Order of Things, and a Form of 
Life, very remote from any Thing we fee in 
our Days ; but they are not to be truſted in all 
Particulars ; many times they exaggerate Mat- 
ters on purpoſe, that they may ſeem more 
ſtrange, or more great, and by that Means 
move and pleaſe us more. A Moral or Philo- 
{ophick Hiſtory of the World, well writ, would 


certainly be a very uſeful Work, to obſerve - 


and relate how the Scenes of humane Lite 
have chang'd in ſeveral Ages, the Modes and 
Forms of Living, in what Simplicity Men be- 
gun at firſt, and by what Degrees they came 


our of that Way, by Luxury, Ambition, Im- 


provement, or Changes in Nature ; then what 
new Forms and Modifications were ſuperadd- 
ed by the Invention of Arts, what by Reli- 
gion, what by Superſtition. This would be a 
View of Things more inſtructive, and more 
ſatisfactory, than to know what Kings reign'd 
in ſuch an Age, and what Battles were fought; 
which common Hiſtory teacheth, and teach- 
eth little more. Such Affairs are but the little 
Under: plots in the Tragi- comedy of the World; 
the main Deſign is of another Nature, and of 
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far greater Extent and Conſequence. But to 
return to the Subject. 

As the animate World depends upon the 
inanimate, ſo the civil World er upon 
them both, and takes its Meaſures from them; 
Nature is the Foundation ſtill, and the Affairs 
of Mankind are a Superſtructure that will be 
always proportion d to it. Therefore we muſt 
look back upon the Model or Picture of their 
natural World, which we have drawn before, 
to make our Conjectures or Judgment of the 
ciyil and artificial, that were to accompany it. 
We obſerv'd from their perpetual Æquinox, 
and the Smoothneſs of the Earth, that the Air 
would be always calm, and the Heavens fair, 
no cold or violent Winds, Rains, or Storms, 
no Extremity of Weather in any kind, and 
therefore they would need little Protection 
from the Injuries of the Air in that State; 
whereas now one great Part of the Affairs of 


Life is to preſerve our ſelves from thoſe Incon- 


veniencies, by building and cloathing. How ma- 


ny Hands, and how many Trades are employ d 


about theſe two Things ꝰ which then were in 
a manner needleſs, or at leaſt in ſuch Plainneſs 
and Simplicity, that every Man might be his 
own Workman. Tents and Bowers would 
keep them from all Incommodities of the Air 
and Weather, better than Stone Walls and 
ſtrong Roots defend us now; and Men are apt 
to take the eaſieſt Ways of Living, till Necel- 
ſity or Vice put them upon others that are 
more laborious, and more artificial. We allo 
obſery'd and proy'd, that they had no Sea K 

the 
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the primitive and antediluvian World, which 
makes a vaſt Difference twixt us and them: 
This takes up half of our Globe, and a 
good Part of Mankind is bufied with Sea- 
affairs and Navigation. They had little 
need of Merchandizing then, Nature ſup- 


ply'd them at Home with all Neceſſaries, 


which were few, and they were not ſo greedy 
of Superfluities as we are. We may add to 
theſe what concern'd their Food and Diet ; 
Antiquity doth generally ſuppoſe that Men 
were not carnivorons in thoſe Ages of the 
World, or did not feed upon Fleſh, but only 


upon Fruit and Herbs. And this ſeems to be 


plainly confirm'd by Scripture ; for after the 

luge God Almighty gives Noah and his Po- 
ſterity a Licence to eat Fleſh, (Cen. 9. 2, 3.) 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be Meat fer 
you. Whereas before, in the new-made Earth, 
God had preſcrib'd them Herbs and Fruit for 
their Diet, (Gen, 1. 29.) Behold, I have given 
you every Herb bearing Seed, which is upon the 
Face of all the Earth ; and every Tree, in the 
wich is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, to you 
it ſha'l be for Meat, And of this natural Diet 
they would be provided to their Hands, with- 


out further Preparation, as the Birds and the 


Beaſts are. | 
Upon theſe general Grounds we may infer 
and conclude, that the civil World then, as 


well as the natural, had a very different Face 


and Aſpect from what it hath now; for of 


theſe Heads, Food and Cloathing, Building 


and Traffick, with that Train of Arts, Trades 
Ss © ; 
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344 The Theory of the EAR TA. 
and Manufactures that attend them, the civil 
Order of Things is in a great Meaſure conſti- 
tuted and compounded ; Theſe make the Bu- 
ſineſs of Life, the ſeveral Occupations of Men, 
the Noiſe and Hurry of the World; theſe fill 
our Cities, and. our Fairs, and our Havens 
and Ports; yet all theſe fine Things are but 
the Effects of Indigency and Neceſſitouſneſs, 
and were, for the moſt part, needleſs and un- 
known in that firſt State of Nature. The An- 
cients have told us the ſame Things in Effect; 
but telling us them without their Grounds, 
which they themſelves did not know, they 
lookt like poetical Stories, and pleaſant Fic- 
tions, and with moſt Men paſt for no better. 
We have ſhewn them in another Light, 'with 
their Reaſons and Cauſes, deduc'd from the 
State of the natural World, which is the Baſis 
upon which they ſtand ; and this doth not on- 
ly give them a juſt and full Credibility, but 
allo lays a Foundation for After-thoughts, and 
further Deductions, when they meet with 
Minds diſpos'd to purſue Speculations of this 
Nature. 
As for Laws, Government; natural Reli- 
gion, Military and Judicial Affairs, with all 
their Equipage, which make an higher Order 
of Things in the civil and moral World, to 
calculate theſe upon the Grounds given, would 
be more difficult, and more uncertain ; nei- 
ther do they at all belong to the preſent Theo- 
ry, But from what we have already oblerv'd, 
we may be able to make a better Judgment of 
thoſe traditional Accounts which the 5 
| aye 
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have left us concerning theſe Things, in the 
early Ages of the World, and the primitive 
State of Nature. No doubt in theſe, as in all 
other Particulars, there was a great Eaſineſs 
and Simplicity in Compariſon of what is now; 
we are in a more pompous, forc'd, and artifi- 
cial Method, which partly the Change of Na- 
ture, and partly the Vices and Vanities of Men 
have introduc'd and eſtabliſht. But theſe 
things, with many more, ought to be the Sub- 
jet of a Philoſophick Hiſtory of the World, 
which we mention'd before. 
- This is a ſhort and general Scheme of the pri- 
mæval World, compar'd with the modern; yet 
thele Things did not equally run thro' all the 
Parts and Ages of it; there was a Declenſion and 


Degeneracy, both natural and moral, by Degrees, 
and eſpecially towards the latter End; but the 


principal Form of Nature remaining till the 
Deluge and the Diſſolution of that Heavens 
and Earth, till then alſo this civil Frame of 
Things would ſtand in a great Meaſure. And 
tho” ſuch a State of Nature, and of Mankind, 
when tis propos d crudely, and without its 
Grounds, appear fabulous or imaginary, yet 
tis really in it ſelf a State, not only poſſible, 
but more eaſy and natural, than what the 
World is in at preſent. And if one of the old 
antediluvian Patriarchs ſhould riſe from the 
Dead, he would be more {urpriz'd to ſee our 
World in that Poſture it is, thyn we can be by 
the Story and Deicription of his. As an Iu- 
dian hath more Reaſon to wonder at the Eu- 
ropean Modes, than we have to * at 
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346 The Theory of the EAR T R. 
their plain Manner of Living. Tis we that 
have left the Track of Nature, that are wrought 
and ſcrew d up into Artifices, that have dif. 
guis'd our ſelves; and 'tis in our World that 
the Scenes are chang'd, and become more 
ſtrange and fantaſtical. 
Il will conclude this Diſcourſe with an eaſy 
Remark, and without any particular Applica- 
tion of it. Tis a ſtrange Power that Cuſtom 
hath upon weak and little Spirits, whoſe 
Thoughts reach no further than their Senſes ; 
and what they have ſeen and been us'd to, 
they make the Standard and Meaſure of Na- 
ture, of Reaſon, and of all Decorum. Neither 
are there any Sort of Men more poſitive and 
tenacious of their petty Opinions, than = 
are; nor more cenſorious, even to Bitterneſs 
and Malice. And 'tis generally fo, that thoſe 
that have the leaſt Evidence for the Truth of 
their beloved Opinions, are moſt peeviſh and 
impatient in the Defence of them. This ſort 
of Men are the laſt that will be made wiſe 
| Men, if ever they be; for they have the worſt 
of Diſeaſes that accompany Ignorance, and do 
not ſo much as know themſelves to be ſick. 
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Cuar. VII. 


The Place of Paradiſe cannot be determin d from 
the Theory only, nor ſrom Scripture only. W hat 
the Senſe of Antiquity was concerning it, both 
as to the Jews and Heathens, and eſpecially as 
to the Chriſtian Fathers, That they generally 

lac d it out of this Continent, in the ſouthern 
emiſphere, | 


E have now prepar'd our Work for 
W the laſt finiſhing Stroaks ; deſcrib'd 
the firſt Earth, and compar'd it with 

the preſent ; and not only the two Earths, but 
in a good Meaſure the whole State and Oeco- 
nomy of thoſe two Worlds. It remains only 
to determine the Place of Paradiſe in that pri- 
mæval Earth; I ſay, in that primeval Earth; 
for we have driven the Point ſo far already, 
that the Seat of it could not be in the preſent 
Earth, whoſe Form, Site, and Air, are ſo diſ- 
Sd, as could not conſiſt with the firſt and 
moſt indiſpenſible Properties of Paradiſe : 
And accordingly, we ſee with what ill Succeſs 
our modern Authors have rang'd over. the 
Earth, to find a fit Spot of Ground to plant Pa- 
radiſe in; ſome would ſet it on the Top of an 
high Mountain, that it might have good Air 
and fair Weather, as being above the Clouds, 
and the middle Region ; but then they were 
at a Loſs for Water, which made a great Part 
of the Pleaſure and Beauty of that Place. 
Others therefore would ſeat it in a Plain, or in 
I | a Ri- 
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a River-Iſland, that they might have Water 
enough; but then it would be ſubject to the 
Injuries of the Air, and foul Weather at the 
Seaſons of the Year ; from which, both Rea- 
ſon and all Authority have exempted Paradiſe. 
Tis like ſeeking a perfect Beauty in a mortal 
Body, there are ſo many Things requir'd to it, 
as to Complexion, Features, Proportions and 
Air, that they never meet all together in one 
Perſon ; neither can all the Properties of a ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe ever meet together in one 
Place, tho' never ſo well choſen, in this pre- 
ſent Earth. | 

But in the primzval Earth, which we have 
deſcrib'd, 'tis eaſy to find a Seat that had all 
thoſe Beauties and Conveniencies. We have 
every where thro' the temperate Climates, a 
clear and conſtant Air, a fruitful Soil, plea- 
ſant Waters, and all the general Characters of 
Paradiſe ; fo that the Trouble will be rather 
in that Competition, what Part or Region to 
pitch upon in particular. But to come as near 
it as we can, we muſt remember in the firſt 
Place, how that Earth was divided into two 
Hemiſpheres, diſtant and ſeparated from one 
another, not by an imaginary Line, but by a 
real Boundary that could not be paſt ; ſo as the 
firſt Inquiry will be, in whether of theſe He-' 
miſpheres was the Seat of Paradiſe. To anſwer 
this only according to our Theory, I confeſs, 1 
ſee no natural Reaſon or Occafion to place it in 
one Hemiſphere more than in another; I ſee 
no Ground of Difference or Pre-eminence, rhat 
ene had above the other; and I am apt to 
Ks think, 
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think, that depended rather upon the Will of 
God, and the Series of Providence that was 
to follow in this Earth, than upon any natural 
Incapacity in one of theſe two Regions more 
than in the other, for planting in it the Garden 
of God. Neither doth Scripture determine, 
with any Certainty, either Hemiſphere for the 
Place of it; for when tis ſaid to be in Eden, 
or to be the Garden of Eden, 'tis no more 
than the Garden of Pleaſure or Delight, as 
the Word ſignifies : And even the Septuagznt, 
who render this Word Eden, as a proper Name 
twice, (Cen. 2. ver. 8. 10.) do in the ſame 
Story render it twice as a common Name, ſig- 
nifying Tpvpy, Pleaſure, (Chap. 2. 15. and Chap. 
3. 24.) and ſo they do accordingly render it in 
Ezekiel, (Chap. 3 1. 9. 16, 18.) where this Gar- 
den of Eden is ſpoken of again. Some have 
thought that the Word Mekiddim, (Gen. 2. 
8.) was to be render'd in the Eaſt, or Eaſt- 
ward, as we read it, and therefore determin'd 
the Site of Paradiſe ; but tis only the Sep- 
tuagint tranſlate it ſo; all the other Greek 
Verſions, and St. Jerome, the Vulgate, the 
Chaldze Paraphraſe, and the Sriack render it 
from the Beginning, or in the Beginning, or to 
that Effect. And we that do not believe the 
Septuagint to have been infallible, or inſpir d, 
have no Reaſon to prefer their ſingle Autho- 
rity above all the reſt, Some alſo think the 
Place of Paradiſe may be determin'd by the 
four Rivers that are named as belonging to it, 
and the Countries they ran .thro' ; but the 
Names of thoſe Rivers are to me uncertain, 
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350 The Theory of the EARTH: 
and two of them altogether unintelligible, 


Where are there four Rivers in our Continent 
that come from one Head, as theſe are ſaid to 


have done, either at the Entrance or Iſſue of 
the Garden? Tis true, if you admit our Hy. 
pothefis, concerning the Fraction and Diſrup- 
tion of the Earth at the Deluge, then we can- 
not expect to find Rivers now as they were be- 
fore; the general Source is chang'd, and their 
Channels are all broke up ; but if you do not 
admit ſuch a Diſſolution of the Earth, but ſup- 
ſe the Deluge to have been only like a 
anding Pool, after it had once cover'd the 
Surface of the Earth, I do not fee why it 


ſhould make any great Havock or Confuſion in 


it; and they that go that Way, are therefore 
the more oblig'd to ſhow us ſtill the Rivers of 
Paradiſe. Several of the Ancients, as we ſhall 
ſhow hereafter, ſuppos'd theſe four Rivers to 
have their Heads in the other Hemiſphere ; 
and if fo, the Seat of Paradiſe might be there 
too. But let them firſt agree among them- 
ſelves concerning theſe Rivers, and the Coun- 
tries they ran thro', and we will undertake to 
ſhow that there cannot be any ſuch in this 


Continent. 


Seeing then neither the Theory doth deter- 
mine, nor Scripture, where the Place of Pa- 
radiſe was, nor in whether Hemiſphere, we 
muſt appeal to Antiquity, or the Opinions of 
the Ancients; for I know no other Guide but 
one of theſe three, Scripture, Reaſon, and an- 
cient Tradition ; and where the. two former 


are ſilent, it ſeems very reaſonable to __ 


- 
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thethird. And that our Inquiries may be com- 
prehenſive enough, we will conſider what the 
— what the Heathens, and what the Chri- 
ſtian Fathers have ſaid or determin'd concern- 
ing the Seat of Paradiſe. The Fews and He- 
brew Doctors place it in neither Hemiſphere, 
but bet wixt both, under the Æquinoctial, as 
you may ſee plainly in Abravanel, Manaſſes, 
Ben- fall, imonides, Aben Ezra, and o- 
thers. But the Reaſon why they carried it no 
further than the Line, is becauſe they ſuppos d 
it certain, as Eben Ezra tells us, that the Days 
and Nights were always equal in Paradiſe, 
and they did not know how that could be, 
unleſs it ſtood under the Æquinoctial. But 
we have ſhown another Method, wherein that 
perpetual Aquinox came to paſs, and how it 
was common to all the Parts and Climates of 
that Earth, which if they had been aware of, 
and that the Torrid Zone at that time was ut- 
terly uninhabitable, having remov'd their Pa- 
radiſe thus far from Home, they would pro- 
bably have remov'd it a little further into the 
temperate Climates of the other Hemiſphere. 
The ancient Heathens, Poets and Philoſo- 
phers, had the Notion of Paradiſe, or rather 
of ſeveral Paradiſes in the Earth; and tis re- 
markable, that they plac'd them generally, if 
not all of them, out of this Continent; in 
the Ocean, or beyond it, or in another Orb or 
Hemiſphere. The Garden of the Heſperides, 
the fortunate lands, the Elyſian Feelds, O 
ga and Toprabane, as it is deſcrib'd by Dido. 
rus Siculus, with others ſuch like; which as 


they 
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352 The Theoryof the Bart. 
they were all characteriz d like ſo many Para- 
dliſes, ſo they were all ſeated out of our Con- 
2 by their Geography and Deſcriptions of 
Ihbus far Antiquity ſeems. to incline to the 
other Hemiſphere, or to ſome Place beyond 
the Bounds of our Continent for the Seat of 
Paradiſe: But that which we are moſt to de- 
pend upon in this Affair, is Chriſtian Antiqui- 
ty, the Judgment and Tradition of the Fa- 
thers upon this Argument. And we may ſafe- 
ly ſay in the firſt Place, negatively, that none 
of the Chriſtian Fathers, Latin or Greek, ever 
plac'd Paradiſe in Meſopotamia ; that is a Con- 
ceit and Invention of ſome. modern Authors, 
which hath been much encouraged of late, 
becauſe it gave Men Eaſe and Reſt as to fur- 
ther Inquiries, in an Argument they could not 
well manage. Secondly, We may - affirm, 
that none of the Chriſtian Fathers have plac'd 
Paradiſe in any determinate Region of our 
Continent, Aſia, Africk, or Europe. I have 
read of one or two Authors, I think, that fan- 
cied Paradiſe to have been at Jeruſalem; but 
twas a mere Fancy, that no body regarded or 
purſu d. The Controverſy amongſt the Fa- 

thers concerning Parauiſe was quite another 
Thing from what it is now of late: They 
diſputed and controverted, whether Paradiſe 
was corporeal or intellectual only, and allego- 
rical; this was the grand Point amongſt them. 
Then of thoſe that thought it corporeal, ſome 
plac'd it high in the Air, ſome inacceſſible, by 

Deſarts or Mountains, and many beyond the 
"ya 4 Ocean, 
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Ocean, or in another World; and in theſe 
chiefly conſiſted the Differences and Diverſity 
of Opinions amongſt them; nor do we find 
that they nam'd any particular Place or Coun- 
try in the known Parts of the Earth for the 
Seat of Paradiſe, or that one conteſted for 
one Spot of Ground, and another for another, 
which is the vain Temerity of modern Au- 
thors; as if they could tell to an Acre of Land 
where Paradiſe ſtood, or could ſet their Foot 
upon the Centre of the Garden. Thefe have 
corrupted and miſrepreſented the Notion of 
our Paradiſe, juſt as ſome modern Poets have 
the Notion of the Elyſian Fields, which Homer 
and the Ancients plac'd remote on the Extre- 
mities of the Earth, 'and theſe would make a 
little green Meadow. in Campania Felix to be 
the fam d Ehſium. Lacht 

Thus much concerning the Fathers, nega- 
tively; but to diſcover as far as we can, what 
their poſitive Aſſertions were in this Argu- 
ment, we may obſerve, that tho their Opi- 
nions be differently expreſt, they eule 
concenter in this, that the Southern Hemiſphere 
was the Seat of Paradiſe. This, I ſay, ſeems 


manifeſtly to be the Senſe of Chriſtian Anti- 


quity and Tradition, fo far as there is any 
Thing definitive in the Remains we have up- 


on that Subject. Some of the Fathers did not 


believe Paradiſe to be corporeal and local, and 
thoſe are to be laid aſide in the firſt Place, as 
to this Point; others that thought it local, did 
not determine any Thing (as moſt of them in- 
deed did not) concerning the particular Place 
of it ; but the reſt that did, tho' they have ex- 
Boox II. A a preſt 
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354 The Theory of the'EarrTh. 
preſt themſelves in various Ways, and under 
various Forms; yet, upon à due Interpreta- 
tion, they all meet in one common and gene- 
ral Concluſion, that Paradiſe was ſeated be- 
vyond the Æquinoctial, or in the other Hemi- 
neee n i 
555 to underſtand this aright;we muſt reflect, 
inthe firſt Place, upon the Form of the -N 
Earth, and of the two Hemiſpheres of which it 
conſiſted, altogether incommunicable one with 
another, by reaſon of the Torrid Zone betwixt 
them; ſo as thoſe two Hemiſpheres were then 
as two diſtinct Worlds, or diſtinct Earths, that 
had no Commerce with one another. And this 
Notion or Tradition we find among Heathen 
Authors, as well as Chriſtian; this oppoſite 
Earth being call'd by them Antichthon, and its 
Inhabitants Antichthones For thoſe Words 
comprehend both the Antipodes and Anteci, or 
all beyond the Line, as is manifeſt from their 
beſt Authors, as Achilles Tatins; and Ceſar Gcr. 
mamcus upon Aratus, Probus Grammaticus,Cenſo- 
rinus, Pomponins Mela, and Pliny. And theſe were 
call'd another World, and lookt upon as ano- 
ther Stock and Race of Mankind, as appears 
from Cicero and Macrobiut, (Somn. Fay. But 
as the latter Part was their Miſtake, ſo the 
former is acknowledg'd by Chriſtian Authors, 


as well as others; and particularly St. Clement, Wl be 
in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, mentions a ill t 
World, or Worlds beyond the Ocean, ſubject u © 
divine Providence, and the great Lord of Ni- — 


ture, as well as our This Paſſage of St. Cl. 
ment is alſo cited by St. Jerome, in his Com- 
mentary upon Epheſ. 2. 2. and by Origen Pen. 
8 — 4 archon, 
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archan, (Lib. 2. C. 3.) where the Inhabitants of 
that other World are call d Anticht hne. 
make this Remark. in the firſt Place, that 
we may underſtand the true Senſe and Impor- 
tance of thoſe Phraſes and Expreſſions amongſt 
the Ancients, when they ſay Paradiſe was in 
another World. Which, are not to be ſo under- 
ſtood, as if they thought Paradiſe was in the 


Moon, or in Jupiter, or hung above like a 


Cloud or a Meteor, they wete not ſo extrava- 
gant; but that Paradiſe was in another He- 
miſphere, which was calld Autichthon, ano- 
ther Ear b, or another World from ours; and 
juſtly reputed ſo, becauſe of an Impoſſibility of 
Commerce or Intercourſe betwixt their re- 
ſpective Inhabitants. And this Remark being 
ptemis d, we will now diſtribute. the Chri- 
tian Authors and Fathers, that ha ve deliver d 
their Opinion concerning the Place of Para- 
diſe, into three or four Ranks or Orders; and 
tho they expreſs themſelves differently, you 
will ſee, when duly examin'd and expounded, 
they all conſpire and concur in the foremen- 
tion d Concluſion, That the Stat of Paradiſe 
was in the other Hemiſpherece 
In the firſt Rank then we will glace and 
reckon thoſe that have ſet Paradiſe in another 


Sy 

„to the foregoing Explication, that is the ſame 
ching as to affirm it ſeated. beyond the Torrid 
1 Lone in the other Hemiſphere. Ian this Num- 
. ber are Epbrem Hrus, Moſes Bar Cepha, Tati- 
. anus, and of later Date Jacobus de Valen- 
n.. To theſe are to be added again ſuch Au- 


thors as ſay, that Adam, when he was turn d 
I Aa 2 72 "£15 0 


World, or in another Earth; ſeeing, according 
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356 The Theoryof the EAR H. 
out of Parudiſe, was brought into our Earth, 
or into our Region of the Earth; for this is 
tantamount with the former; and this ſeems 
to be the Senſe of St. Jerome in ſeveral Places 


Flaming Sword that guarded: Paradiſe to be the 
Torrid Zone, do plainly intimate, that Para- 
diſe in their Opinion lay beyond the Torrid 
Zone, or in the Anti-hemiſphere; and thus 
Tertullian interprets the Flaming Sword, and 

in ſuch Words as fully confirm our Senſe : Pa- 
radiſe, he ſays, bythe Torrid Zone, ar by a Wal 
ire, war ſever'd from the Communication and 
Knowledge of our World. It lay then on the 
other Side of this Zone. And St. Cyprian, or 
the ancient Author that paſſeth under his 
Name, in his Comment upon Ceneſi, ex- 
preſſeth himſelf to the ſame effect; | ſo allo 
St. Auſtin and Iſidore Hiſpalenſit are thought to 
interpret it: And Aquinas, who makes Pan- 
 diſe inacceſſible, gives this Reaſon for it, Pra- 
ter vehementiam æEſtus in locis interinediis ex 


pro- 
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propinquitate Solzr,, & hoc fignificatur per Flam- 
meum Gladium : | Becauſe of that vehement Heat 
in the Parts betevixt us and that, ariſing from 
the Neurneſt of the Fun, and this ir ſigniſied by 
the Flaming Sword. And this Interpretation 
of the Flaming Sword receives à remarkable 
Force and Emphaſis from our Theory and De- 
ſeription of the primeval Earth, for there the 
Torrid Zone was as a Wall of Fire indeed, or 
2 Region of Flame, which none could paſs or 
ſubſiſt in, no more than in a Furnace. | 
There is another Form of "Expreſſion a- 
mongſt the Ancients concerning Paradiſe, 
which, if decyphered, is of the ſame Force 
and Signification with this we have alrea- 
dy inſtanc d in: They ſay ſometimes Para- 
diſe was beyond the Ocean, or that the Rivers of 
Paradiſe came from beyond the Ocean. This 
is of the ſame Import with the former Head, 
and points ſtill at the other Hemiſphere; for, 
as we noted before, ſome of them fixt their 
Amtichthon and Antichthones beyond the Ocean; 
that is, ſince there was an Ocean; ſince the 
Form of the Earth was chang'd, and the Tor- 
rid Zone became habitable, and conſequently 
could not be a Boundary or Separation be- 
twixt the two Worlds. Wherefore, as ſome 
run ſtill upon the old Diviſion by the Torrid 
Zone, others took the new Diviſion by the 
Ocean. Which Ocean they ſuppos' d to lie 
irom Eaſt to Weſt betwixt the Tropicks; as 
may be ſeen in ancient Authors, Geminus, He- 
rodotur, Cicero de republica, and Clemens Roma- 
ms, whom we cited before. St. Auſtin (De 
UT, Dei, lib, 16. c. 9.) alſo ſpeaks upon the 
18820 Aa3 lame 
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ſame Suppoſition, when he would confute the 
Doctrine of the Antipodes, or Antichthones ; and 
Macrobius, IJ remember, makes it an Argu- 
ment of Providence, that the Sun and the Pla- 
nets, in what Part of their Courſe ſoever they 
are betwixt the two Tropicks, have ſtil] the 
Ocean under them, that they may be coold 
and nouriſh d by its Moiſture. They thought 
the Sea, like a Girdle, went round the Earth, 
and the temperate Zones on either Side were 
the habitable Regions, whereof this was cal- 
led the Oicoumene, and the other Anticht hon. 

This being obſerv'd, tis not material whe- 
ther their Notion was true or falſe, it ſnews 
us What their Meaning was, and what Part of 
the Earth they deſign' d, when they ſpoke of 
any Thing beyond the Ocean; namely, that 
— meant beyond the Line, in the other He- 
miſphere, or in the Antichthon ; and accord- 
ingly, when they ſay Paradiſe, ot the Foun- 
tains of its Rivers were beyond the Ocean, 
they 5 2 ſame Thing in other Terms with 
the reſt of thoſe Authors we have cited. In 
Mae, Bar Cepha above- mention'd, we find a 
Chapter upon this Subject, OQomodo trajecerint | 
Murtalet inde 'ex Paratift terra in kant terran. 

of that Earth or Conti 
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Ocean, under a perfect Temperature of 
Air. And that Paſlage in Euſebius, in the 
Oration of Conſtantine, being corrected and re- 

ſtor d to the true reading, repreſents Paradiſe, 
in like manner, as in another Continent, from 
whence Adam was brought, after his Tranſ- 
greſſion, into this. And laſtly, there are ſome 
Authors, whoſe Teſtimony and Authority 
may deſerve to be conſider d, not for their 
own Antiquity, but becauſe they are profeſ- 
ſedly Tranſcribers of Antiquity and Tradi- 
tions; ſuch as Strabur, Comeſter, and the like, 
who are known to give this Account or Re- 
port of Paradiſe from the Ancients, that it 
was interpoſito Oceano ab Orbe noſtro vel a Zo- 
ua noſtra habitabili ſecretus , {med from our 
Orb or Hemiſphere by the Interpoſution of the 
Ocean. are 

It is alſo obſervable, that many of the An- 
cients that took Tigris, 2 Mlle and 
Ganges, for the Rivers of Paradiſe, ſaid that 
thoſe Heads or Fountains of them, which we 
have in our Continent, are but their Capita ſe- 
cunda, their ſecond. Sources, and that their 
firſt Sources were in another Orb where Para- 
diſe was; and thus Hugo de Sanc fa Vittore ſays, 
Sanctos communiter ſenſe That the Holy Men 
of old were generally of that Opinion. To 
this Senſe allo: Moſes, Bar .Cepha often expreſ- 
ſeth. himſelf; as allo Epiphanius, Procopius Ga- 
241, and Severianus.m Catena. Which No- 
tion amongſt the Ancients, concerning the 
Trajection or Paſſage of the paradiſtacal Rivers 
under Ground, or under Sea, from one Conti- 

a 4 nent 
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nent into another, is to me, I confeſs, uninte]- 
Jigible, either in the firſt or ſecond Earth; but 
however it diſcovers their Senſe and Opinion 
of the Seat of Paradiſe, that it was not to be 
ſought for in Aſia or in Africk, where thoſe Ri- 
vers riſe to us; but in ſome remoter Parts of 
the World, where they ſuppos'd their firſt 
See e be, dn ne 4410 

This is a ſhort Account of what the Chri- 
ſtian Fathers have left us concerning the Seat 
of Paradiſe ; and the Truth is, tis but a ſhort 
and broken Account; yet tis no wonder it 
ſhould be ſo, if we conſider, as we noted be- 
fore, that ſeveral of them did not believe Pa- 
radiſe to be local and corporeal; others that 
did believe it ſo, yet did not offer to determine 
the Place of it, but left that Matter wholly 
untouch'd and undecided ; and the reſt that 
did ſpeak to that Point, did it commonly both 
in general Terms, and in Expreſſions that were 
diſguis d, and needed Interpretation; but all 
theſe Differences and Obſcurities of Expreſſion, 
you ſee, when duly ſtated and expounded, 
may ſignify one and the ſame Thing, and ter- 
minate all in this common Concluſion, T hat 
Paradiſe was without our Continent, accord- 
ing to the general Opinion and Tradition of 
Antiquity. And I do not doubt but the Tra- 
dition would have been both more expreſs and 
more univerſal, if the Ancients. had under- 
ſtood Geography better; for thoſe of the An- 
cients that did not admit or believe that there 
were Antipodes or Antichthones, as Lactuntiuf, 
St. Auſtin, and ſome others; theſe could not 
r 50 
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join in the- common Opinion about the Place 
of Paradiſe, becauſe they thought there was 
no Land, nor any Thing habitable EL Ty; lu 


uluue, or beſide this Continent. And yet St. Au- 
ſtin was ſo cautious, that as he was bounded 


on the one Hand by his falſe Idea of the Earth, 
that he could not join with Antiquity as to 
the Place of Paradiſe; ſo on the other Hand 
he had that Reſpect for it, that he would not 
ſay any thing to the contrary ; therefore being 
to give his Opinion, he ſays only, Terreſtrem 
eſſe Paradiſum, C locum ejus ab hominum cog- 
nitione eſſe remotiſſimum-:- That it is ſomewhere 


— the Earth, but the Place of it very remote 
70 | 


n the Knowledge of Men. 
And as their Ignorance of the Globe of th 
Earth was one Reaſon why the Doctrine of 
Paradiſe was ſo broken and obſcure, fo 
another Reaſon why it is much more ſo 
at preſent is, becauſe the chief ancient Books 
werit upon that Subject are loſt. Ephrem Syrus, 
who liv'd in the fourth Century, writ a Com- 
mentary in Geneſin ſive de Ortu rerum, concern- 
ing the Origin of the Earth; and by thoſe Re- 


mains that are cited from it, we have reaſon... 
to believe that it contain d many Things re? 
markable concerning the firſt Earth, and con- 


cerning Paradiſe. Tertullian alia; writ a Book 
de Paradiſo, which is wholly loſt; and we ſee 
to what» Effect it would have been, by his 
making the Torrid Lone to be the Flaming 
Sword, and the Partition betwixt this Earth 
and «Paradiſe ; which two Earths he more 
than once diſtinguiſheth as very different from 
one 
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362 ' The Theory of the EAR R. 
one another, (Com. Marc. lib. 2. c. 2. C. 5.) The 
moſt ancient Author that I know upon this 
Subject, at leaſt of thoſe that writ of, it lite- 
rally, is Moſes Bar (æpha, a Hrian Biſhop, 
who liv'd about ſeven hundred Years ſince, 
and his Book is tranſlated into Latin by that 
learned and judicious Man Andreas Maſius. 
Bar Cepha writes upon the ſame Views of Pa- 
radiſe that we have here preſented, that it was 
beyond the Ocean, in another Track of Land, or 
another Continent from that which we inha- 
bit: As appears from the very Titles of his 
eighth, tenth, and fourteenth Chapters. But 
we muſt allow him for his miſtaken Notions 
about the Form of the Earth; for he ſeems to 
have fancied the Earth plain, (not only as op- 
pes'd to rough and mountainous, for ſo it was 
plain; but as oppos d to ſpherical) and the O- 
cean to have divided it in two Parts, an inte- 
rior, and an exterior, and in that exterior Part 
was Payadiſe. Such Allowances muſt: often 
be made for geographical Miſtakes, in exa- 
mining and underſtanding the Writings of the 
Ancients. The reſt of the Syrian Fathers, as 
well as Epbrem and Bar Cepha, incline to the 
ſame Doctrine of Paradiſe, and ſeem to have 
retain d more of the ancient Notions concern- 
ing it, than the Greek'and Latin Fathers have ; 


and yet there is in all ſome Fragments of this 


Doctrine, and but Fragments in the beſt. 

We might add in the laſt Place, that as the 
moſt ancient Treatiſes concerning Paradiſe are 
loft, ſo alſo the ancient Gluſſer and Catenæ up- 
on Scripture, where we might have found the 
5 | Traditions 


4 
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Traditions and Opinions. of the Ancients upon 
this Subject, are many of them either loſt or 
unpubliſh'd; and upon this Conſideration we 


did not think it improper to cite ſome Authors 


of ſmall Antiquity, but ſuch as have tranſcrib d 
ſeveral Things out of ancient Manuſcript- gloſ- 
ſes into their Commentaries, They living howy- 


ever before Printing was invented, or Learn- 


ing well reſtor d, and beſore the Reformation. 
I add that alſo, before the Reformation, for ſince 
that Time the Proteſtant Authors having leſ- 
ſen d the Authority of Traditions, the ponti- 
ficial Doctors content themſelves to inſiſt onl 

upon ſuch as . thought were uſeful or nece 

ſary, leſt by multiplying others that were but 
Matter of Curioſity, they ſhould bring the 
firſt into Queſt ion, and render the whole Doc- 
trine of Traditions more dubious and excep- 
tionable; and upon this Account, there are 
ſome Authors that writ an Age or two before 
the Reformation, that have with more Free- 


dom told us the Tenets and Traditions of the 


Ancients in theſe Speculations, that are but col- 
lateral to Religion, than any have done ſince. 
And J muſt confeſs, I am apt to think that 
what remains concerning the Doctrine of Pa- 


radiſe; and the primeval Earth, is in a good 


Meaſure traditional; for one may obſerve, 


that thoſe that treat upon theſe Subjects quote 


the true Opinions, and tell you ſome of the 
Ancients held ſo and ſo; as that Paradiſe was 
in another Earth, or higher than this Earth; 
that there were no Mountains before the Flood, 
nor any Rain, and ſuch like; yet they do not 


name 
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name thoſe ancient Authors that held theſe 


Opinions; which makes me apt to believe, ei- 
ther that they were convey'd by a traditional 
Communication from one to another, or that 
there were other Books extant upon thoſe Sub- 


jects, or other Gloſſes, than what are now 


known. b ION Br 

Finally, To conclude this Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Seat of Paradiſe, we muſt mind you 
again upon what Baſis it ſtands. We declar'd 
freely, that we could not by our Theory alone 
determine the particular Place of it, only by 
that we are affur'd that it was in the primæval 
Earth, and not in the preſent ; but in what Re- 
gion, or in whether Hemiſphere of that Earth 
it was ſeated, we cannot define from Specula- - 
tion only. Tis true, if we hold faſt to that 
Scripture-concluſion, That all Mankind roſe 
from” one Head, and from one and the ſame 
Stock and Lineage, (which doth not ſeem to 
be according to the Sentiments of the Hea- 
thens) we muſt ſuppoſe they were born in one 
Hemiſphere, and after ſome Time tranſlated 
into the other, or a Colony of them: But this 
Rill doth not determine in whether of the two 
they begun, and were firſt ſeated before their 
Tranſlation ; and I am apt to think that de- 
pended rather, as we noted before, upon the 
divine Pleaſure, and the Train of Affairs that 
was to ſucceed, than upon natural Cauſes and 
Differences. Some of the Ancients, I know, 
made both the Soil and the Stars more noble 
in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, than in ours; but 


do nat fee any Proof or Warrant for it; 


wherefore, 
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wherefore, laying aſide all natural T6picks, we 
are willing, in this Particular, to refer our 
ſelves wholly to the Report and Majority of 
Votes among the Ancients; who yet do not 
ſeem to me to lay much Streſs upon the No- 
tion of à particular and topical Paradiſe, and 
therefore uſe general and remote Expreſſions 
concerning it. And finding no Place for it in 
this Continent, they are willing to quit their 
Hands of it, by placing it in a Region ſome- 
where far off, and inacceſſible. This, together 
with the old Tradition, that Paradiſe was in 
another Earth, ſeems to me to give an Account 
of moſt of their Opinions concerning the Seat 
of Paradiſe, and that they were generally very 
uncertain N/whiere to on _ 
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Tie Lſes of this Theor) for the- Dlufration of 

3 The ancient Chaos explain d; The 
lnubabitability of the Torid Zone; The Change 
of the Poles of the World; : The Doctrine of 
\ the Mundane Eug; How America -was firſt 
peopied; hots Parad ile within the Circle q 
the Moon. 


W E have now diſpatch'd the Theory 2 


the primæval Earth, and revivd a 
forgotten World. Tis pity the firſt 

and faireſt Works of Nature ſhould be loſt out 
of the Memory of Man, and that we ſhould 
ſo much So upon the Ruines, as never to 
think upon the original Structure. As the _ 
ern 
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dern Artiſts, from ſome broken Pieces of an 
ancient Statue, make out all the other Parts 
and Proportions; ſo from the broken and ſcat- 
ter d Limbs of the ſirſt World we have ſhown 
you how to raiſe the whole Fabrick again; and 
renew the Proſpect of thoſe pleaſant Scenes 
that firſt ſaw the Light, and firſt entertain d 
Man, when he came to act upon this new- 
creed Stage. % 

Me have drawn this Theory chiefly to give 
an Account of the univerſal Deluge, and of 
Paradiſe; but as when one lights a Candle to 
look for one or two Things which they want, 
the Light will not conſine it ſelf to thoſe two 
Objects, but ſhows all the other in the room; 
ſo, methinks, we have unexpectedly caſt a 
Light upon all Antiquity, in ſeeking after 
theſe two Things, or in retrieving the Notion 
and Doctrine of the primæval Earth, upon 
which they depended. For in ancient Learn- 
ing there are many Diſcourſes, and many Con- 
cluſions deliver d to us, that are ſo obſcure and 
confus d, and ſo remote from the preſent State 
of Things, that one cannot well diſtinguiſh 
whether they are Fictions or Realities: And 
there is no Way to diſtinguiſh with Certainty, 
but by a clear Theory upon the ſame Subjects; 
which ſhowing us the Truth directly and in- 
dependently upon them, {hows us allo by Re- 
flection, how far they are true or falſe, and in 
what Senſe they are to be interpreted and un- 
derſtood. And the preſent Theory being of 


great extent, we ſhall find it ſerviceable in 
many 
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many Things, for the "Illuſtration of ſuch du- 
bious and obſcure Doctrines in Antiquity. 

To begin with their ancient CHAOS; 
what d dark Story have they made of it, both 
their Philoſophers and Poets; and how fabu- 
lous in Appearance ? Tis deliver d as confuſed- 
ly as the Maſs it ſelf could be, and hath not 
been reduc'd to Order, nor indeed made intel- 
ligible by any. They tell us of ral Princi- 
ples in the Chaos inſtead of nqtural, of Strife, 
and Diſcord, and Diviſion on the one hand, and 
Lowe, Friendſhip, and Venus on the other; 

and, after a long Conteſt,” Love got the bet- 
ter of Diſcord, and united the diſagreeing 
Principles: This is one Patt of their Sto 
Then they make the Forming of the Wor 
out of the Chaos a kind of Genealogy or Pedi- 
gree ; Chaos was the common Parent of all, 
and from Chaos ſprung firſt Night,” and Tarta- 
rut, or Oceanus; Night was a teeming Mo- 
ther, and of her were born Artber and the 
Earth; The Earth conceiv'd by the Influences 
of Æther, and brought forth Man and all A- 
nimalss. c | | 

This ſeems to be a poetical Fiction rather 
than Philoſophy; yet when tis ſet in a true 
Light, and compar'd with our Theory of the 
Chaos, twill appear a pretty regular Account, 
how the World was form'd at firſt, or how the 
Chaos divided it ſelf ſucceſſively into ſeveral 
Regions, riſing one after another, and pro 
gated one from another, as Children and Po- 
ſterity from a common Parent. We ſhow'd 
in the firſt Book, Chap. 5. how the 3 
rom 
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from an uniform Maſs, wrought it ſelf into 
ſeveral Regions or Elements; the groſſeſt Part 
ſinking to the Center; upon this lay the Maſs 
of Water, and over the Water was a Region 
of dark, impure, caliginous Air; this impure 
caliginous Air is that which the Ancients call 
Night, and the Maſs of Water Oceanus or Tar- 
tarus; for thoſe two Terms with them are of- 
ten of the like Force, Tartarus being Oceanus 
.inclos'd and lock d up: Thus we have the firſt 
Offſpring of the Chaos, or its firſt- born Twins, 
Nor and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air puri- 
fying it ſelf by Degrees, as the more ſubtle 
Parts flew upwards, and compos'd the Æther; 
Jo the earthy. Parts that were mixt with it 
dropt down upon the Surface of the Water, or 
the liquid Maſs ; and that Maſs on the other 
Hand ſending up its lighter and more oily Parts 
towards its Surface, theſe two incorporate 
there, and by their Mixture and Union com- 


. poſe a Body of Earth quite round the Maſs of 


Waters: And this was the firſt habitable Earth, 
which, as it was, you ſee, the Daughter of 
Nox and Oceanus, ſo it was the Mother of all 
other Things, and all living Creatures, which 
at the Beginning of the World ſprung out of 
its fruitful Womb. ditt 

This Doctrine of the Chaos, for the grea- 
ter Pomp of the Buſineſs, the Ancients call'd 
their Theogonia, or the Genealogy of the 
Gods; for they gave their Gods, at leaſt theit 
terreſtrial Gods, an Original and Beginning; 
and all the Elements and greater Portions of 
Nature they made Gods and 9 or 
| ell 
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their Deities -pteſided over them in fuch a 
Manner, that the Names were us'd promiſcu- 
ouſly for one another. We alſo mention'd be- 
fore ſome moral Principles, which they plac'd 
in the Chaos, Eris and Eros; Strife, Diſcord, 
and Difaffe&ion, which prevail'd at firſt ; and 
afterward Love, Kindneſs and Union got the 
upper Hand, and, in ſpite of thoſe factious and 
dividing e together the ſepa- 
tated Elements, and united them into an habi- 
table World. This is all eaſily underſtood, if 
we do but look upon the Schemes of the riſin 
World, as we have {et them down in that fift 
Chapter; for in the firſt Commotion of the 
Chaos, after an inteſtine Struggle of all the 
Parts, the Elements ſeparated from one ano- 
ther into ſo many diſtinct Bodies or Maſſes; 
and in this State and Poſture Things continu'd 
a good while, which the Ancients, after their 
poetick or moral Way , call'd the 'Reign of 
Eris or Contention, of Hatred, Slight and Diſ- 
affection; and if Things had always continued 
in that Syſtem, we ſhould never haye had an 
habitable World. But Love and good Na- 
ture conquer'd at length; Venus rote out of 


the Sea, and receiv'd into her Boſom, and in- 


tangled into her Embraces the falling Zther, 
dis. the Parts of lighter Earth, which were 
mixt with the Air in that firſt Separation, and 
gave it the Name of N:ght : Theſe, I fay, fell 
down upon the oily Parts of the Sea-mals, 
which lay floating upon the Surface of it, and 
by that Union and Conjunction à new Body, 
and a new World was produc'd, which was 

Book IL 88 the 
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the firſt habitable Earth. This is the Interpre- 
tation of their myſtical Philoſophy of the Cha- 
os, and the Reſolution of it into plain natural 
Hiſtory : Which you may ſee more fully dif. 
culs'd in the Latin Treatiſe, Lib. 2. c. 7. 

In conſequence of this, we have already ex- 
plain'd, in ſeveral Places, the Golden Age of 


the Ancients, and laid down ſuch Grounds as 


will enable us to diſcern what is real, and 
what poetical, in the Reports and Characters 
that Antiquity hath given of thoſe firſt Ages of 
the World. And if there be any Thing a- 
mongſt the Ancients that refers to another 
Earth, as Plato's Atlantis, which he ſays, was 
abſorpt by an Earthquake, and an Inundation, 
as the primæval Earth was; or bis Æthereal 
Earth mention'd in his Phædo, which he oppo- 
ſeth to this broken hollow Earth; makes it to 
have long- liv d Inhabitants, and to be without 
Rains and Storms, as that firſt Earth was alſo; 
or the pendulous Gardens of Alcinous, or ſuch 
like; to which nothing anſwers in preſent Na- 
ture, by reflecting upon the State of the firſt 
Earth, we find an eaſy Explication of them. 
We have alſo explain'd what the Antichthon 
and Antichthones of the Ancients were, and 
what the true Ground of that Diſtinction was. 
But nothing ſeems more remarkable than the 
Inhabitability of the Torrid Zone, if we conſider 
what a general Fame and Belief it had amongft 
the Ancients, and yet in the preſent Form of 
the Earth we find no ſuch Thing, nor any 
Foundation for-it. I cannot believe that this 
was ſo univerſally receiv'd upon a flight Pre- 

Edith? Hot ' ſumption 
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ſumption only, becauſe it lay under the Courſe 
of the Sun, if the Sun had then the ſame La- 
titude from the Aquator, in his Courſe and 
Motion, that he hath now, and made the ſame 
Variety of Seaſons ; whereby even the hotteſt, 
Parts of the Earth have a Winter, or ſome- 
thing equivalent to it. But if we apply this 
to the primeval Earth, whoſe Poſture was di- 
rect to the Sun, ſtanding always fixt in its E- 
quinoctial, we ſhall eaſily believe that the 
Torrid Zone was then uninhabitable by Extre- 
mity of Heat, there being no Difference of 
Seaſons, nor any Change of Weather, the Sun 
hanging always over Head at the ſame Di- 
ſtance, and in the ſame Direction. Beſides this, 
the Deſcent of the Rivers in that firſt Earth 
was ſuch, that they could never reach the E- 
quinoctial Parts, as we have ſhown before; 
by which Means, and the want of Rain, that 
— mult neceſſarily be turn'd into a dry 
Deſart. Now this being really the State of 
the firſt Earth, the Fame and general Belief 
that the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable had 
this true Original, and continued ſtill with Po- 
ſterity after the Deluge, tho' the Cauſes then 
were taken away; for they being ignorant of 
the Change that was made in Nature at that 
Time, kept up till the fame Tradition and 
Opinion current, till Obſervation and Expe- 
rience taught later Ages to correct it. As the 
true Miracles,that were in the Chriſtian Church 
at firſt, occaſion'd a Fame and Belief of their 
Continuance long after they had really ceas'd. 
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This gives an eaſy Account, and, I think, 
the true Cauſe of that Opinion, amongſt the 
Ancients generally receiv'd, That the Terrid 
Zone was uninhabitable. 1 ſay, generally re- 
ceiv'd ; for not only the Poets, both Greek and 
Latin, but their Philoſophers, Aſtronomers 
and Geographers, had the ſame Notion, and 
deliver'd the ſame Doctrine; as Ariſtotle, Cleo- 
medes, Achilles Tatius, Ptolomy, Cicero, Strabo, 
Mela, Pliny, Macrobius, &c. And to ſpeak 
Truth, the whole Doctrine of the Zones is 
calculated more properly for the firſt Earth, 
than for the dds; for the Diviſions and 
Bounds of them now are but arbitrary, being 
habitable all over, and having no viſible Di- 
ſtinction; whereas they were then determin'd 
by Nature, and the Globe of the Earth was 
really divided into ſo many Regions of a very 
different Aſpect and Quality; which would 
have appear'd at a Diſtance, if they had been 
lookt upon from the Clouds, or from the 
Moon, as Jupiter's Belts, or as ſo many Girdles 
or Swathing-bands about the Body of the 
Earth: And ſo the Word imports, and fo the 
Ancients uſe to call them Cinguli and Faſcie. 
But in the preſent Form of the Earth, if it 
was ſeen at a Diſtance, no ſuch Diſtinction 
would appear in the Parts of it, nor ſcarce any 
other but that of Land and Water, and of 
Mountains and Valleys, which are nothing to 
the purpole of Zones. And to add this Note 
further, When the Earth lay in this regular 
Form, divided into Regions or Walks, if | 
may ſo call them, as this gave Occaſion of its 

al Diſtinction 
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Diſtinction by Zones; ſo if we might conſi- 
der all that Earth as a Paradiſe, and Paradiſe 
as a Garden; (for it is always call'd fo in 
Scripture, and in Jewiſb Authors.) And as 
this Torrid Zone, bare of Graſs and Trees, 
made a kind of Gravel-walk in the Middle, 
ſo there was a green Walk on either Hand of 
it, made by the temperate Zones ; and beyond 
thoſe lay a Canal, which water'd the Garden 
from either Side. (Se Fig. 3. c. 5.) 

But to return to Antiquity; We may add 
under this Head another Obſervation or Doc- 
trine amongſt the Ancients, ſtrange enough in 
Appearance, which yet receives an eaſy Expli- 
cation from the preceding Theory; They ſay, 
The Poles of the World did once change their 
Situation, and were at firſt in another Poſture 
from what they are in now, till that Inclina- 
tion happen'd : This the ancient Philoſophers 
often make mention of, as Anaxagoras, Em- 
pedocles, «Diogenes, Lencippus, Democritus ; (See 
the Lat. Treat. lib. 2. c. 10.) as may be ſeen in 
Laertins, and in Plutarch; and the Stars, they 
ſay, at firſt were carried about the Earth in a 
more uniform Manner, This is no more than 
what we have obſerv'd and told you in other 
Words, namely, That the Earth chang'd its 
Poſture at the Deluge, and thereby made 
theſe ſeeming Changes in the Heavens ; its 
Poles before pointed to the Poles of the Eclip- 
tick, 'which now point to. the Poles of the 
Aquator, and its Axis is become parallel with 
that Axis; and this is the Myſtery and Inter- 
pretation of what they ſay in other Terms; 
ah Bb 3 this 
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this makes the different Aſpect of the Heavens, 
and of its Poles: And I am apt to think, that 
thoſe Changes in the Courſe of the Stars, which 
the Ancients ſometimes ſpeik of, and eſpecial- 
ly the Egyprzans, if they did not proceed from 
Defects in their Calendar, had no other phyſi- 
cal Account than this. | | 
And as they ſay the Poles of the World 
were in another Situation at firſt, ſo at firſt 
they ſay, there was no Variety of Seaſons in 
the Year, as in their Golden Age. Which is 
yery coherent with all the reſt, and ſtil] runs 
along with the Theory. And you may ob- 
ſerve, that all theſe Things we have inſtanc'd in 
hitherto are but Links of the ſame Chain, in 
Connexion and Dependance upon one another. 
When the primeval Earth was made out of 
the Chaos, its Form and Poſture was ſuch, as 
of Courle brought on all thoſe Scenes which 
Antiquity hath Kept the Remembrance of ; 
tho' now in another State of Nature they ſeem 
yery ſtrange; eſpecially being diſguis d, as 
{ome of them are, by their odd Manner of re- 
ha ane them. T hat the Poles of the World 
ood once in another Poſture ; That the Year 
had no Diverſity of Seaſons ; That the Torrid 
Zone was uninhabitable; That the two He- 
miſpheres had no poſſibility of Intercourſe, and 
ſuch like ; Theſe all hang upon the ſame 
String; or lean one upon another as Stones in 
the ſame Building ;. whereof we have, by this 
Theory, laid the very Foundation bare, that 
you may lee what they all ſtand upon, and in 
what Order, 
* There 
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There is ſtill one remarkable Notion or Doc- 
trine amongſt the Ancients which we have 
not ſpoken to; tis partly ſymbolical, and the 
Propriety of the Symbol, or of the Applica 
tion of it, hath been little underſtood ; ti; 
their Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, or their 
comparing” the World to an Egg, and eſpeci- 
ally in the original Compoſition of it. This 
ſeems to be a mean Compariſon, the World 
and an Egg; what Proportion, or what Re- 
ſemblance betwixt theſe two Things « And 
yet I do not know any ſymbolical Doctrine, or 
Concluſion, that hath been ſo univerſally en- 
tertain'd by the Myſtz, or wiſe and learned of 
all Nations; as hath been noted before in the 
fifth Chapter of the firſt Book, and at large in 
the Latin Treatiſe, (Lib. 2. c. 10.) Tis cer- 
tain, that by the World in this Similitude, 
they do not mean the Great Univerſe, for that 
hath neither Figure, nor any determinate Form 
of Compoſition, and it would be a great Va- 
nity and Raſnneſs in any one to compare this to 
an Egg: The Works of God are immenſe, as 
his Nature is infinite, and we cannot make any 
Image or Reſemblance of either of them; but 
this Compariſon is to be underſtood of the 
Sublunary World, or of the Earth And for a 
general Key to Antiquity upon this Argument, 
we may lay this down as a Maxim or Canon, 
That what the Ancients have ſaid concerning 
the Form and Figure of the World, or concerning 
the Original of it from a Chaos, or about its Pe- 
riods and Diſſolution, are never to be underſtood of 
the Great Univerſe, but of our Earth, or of this 
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ſublunary and terreſtrial World, And this Obſer- 
vation being made, do but reflect upon our 
Theory of the Earth, the Manner of its Com- 
poſition at firſt, and the Figure of it, being 
compleated, and you will need no other Inter- 
preter to underſtand this Myſtery. We have 
ſhow'd there, (Book 1. c. 5.) that the Figure of 
it, when finiſht, was Oval, and the inward 
Form of it was a Frame of four Regions, en- 
compaſſing one another, where that of Fire 
lay in the Middle like the Volk, and a Shell 
of Earth inclos'd them all. This gives a So- 
lution ſo eaſy and natural, and ſhows ſuch an 
Aptneſs and Elegancy in the Repreſentation, 
that one cannot doubt upon a View and Com- 
are of Circumſtances, but that we have tru- 
ly found out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 
Amongſt other Difficulties ariſing from the 
Form of this preſent Earth, that is one, How 
America could be peopled, or any other Con- 
tinent, or Iſland remote from all Continents, 
the Sea interpoſing. This Difficulty does not 
hold in our Theory of the firſt Earth, where 
there was no Sea. And after the Flood, when 
the Earth was broken and the Sea laid open, 
the ſame Race of Men might continue there, 
if ſettled there before. For I do not ſee 71 
Neceſſity of deducing all Mankind from Noa 
after the Flood: If America was peopled be- 
fore, it might continue ſo; not but that the 
Flood was univerſal. But when the great 
Frame of the Earth broke at the Deluge, Pro- 
vidence foreſaw into how many Continents it 
would be divided after the ceaſing of TI 
EE SS TING Flood ; 
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Flood; and accordingly, as we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, made Proviſion to ſave a Rem- 
nant in every Continent, that the Race of 
Mankind might not be quite extinct in any of 
them. What Proviſion he made in our Conti- 
nent we know from ſacred Hiſtory ; but as 
that takes Notice of no other Continent but 
ours, ſo neither could it take Notice of any Me- 
thod that was us'd there for ſaving of a Rem- 
nant of Men; but 'twere great Preſumption, 
methinks, to imagine that Providence had a 
Care of none but us, or could not find out 
Ways of Preſervation in other Places, as well 
* in 46 where oi Habitations were 8 *. 
Aſia, Africk and Europe, were repeople | 
the Sons of Noah, Sen, Ham, = oder, 
but we read nothing of their going over into 
America, or ſending any Colonies thither ; and 
that World, which is near as big as ours, muſt 
have ſtood long without People, or any thing 
of humane Race in it, after the Flood, if it 
ſtood ſo till this was full, or till Men naviga- 
ted the Ocean, and by chance diſcover' d it: 
It ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there 
was a Stock providentially reſerv'd there, as 
well as here, out of which they ſprung again; 
but we do not pretend in an Argument of this 
Nature to define or determine any Thing po- 
ſitively. To conclude, As this is but a ſecon- 
dary Difficulty, and of no great Force, ſo nei- 
ther is it any Thing peculiar to us, or to our 
Hypotheſis, but alike common to both; and if 
they can propoſe any reaſonable Way whereby 
the Sons of Noah might be tranſplanted into 
| h America, 
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America, with all my Heart ; but all the Ways 
that I have met with hitherto have ſeem'd to 
me mere Fictions, or mere Preſumptions. Be- 
ſides, finding Birds and Beaſts there, which are 
no where upon our Continent, nor would live 
in our Countries if brought hither ; tis a fair 
Conjecture that they were not carried from us, 
but originally bred and preſery'd there. 

Thus much for the Illuſtration of Antiqui- 
ty in ſome Points of humane Literature, by 
our Theory of the primeval Earth; there is al- 
ſo in Chrifian Antiquity a Tradition or Doc- 
trine, that appears as obſcure and as much a. 
Paradox as any of theſe, and better deſerves 
an Illuſtration, becauſe it relates more cloſely 
and expreſly to our preſent Subject: Tis that 
© Notion or Opinion amongſt the Ancients con- 
cerning Paradiſe, that it was ſeated as high as 
the Sphere of the Moon, or within the lunar 
Circle. This looks very ſtrange, and indeed 
extravagantly at firſt Sight; but the Wonder 
will ceaſe, if we underſtand this not of Para- 
diſe taken apart from the reſt of the Earth, but 
of the whole primæval Earth, wherein the Seat 
of Paradiſe was; That was really ſeated much 
higher than the preſent Earth, and may be rea- 
ſonably ſuppos d to have been as much elevated 
as the Tops of our Mountains are now. And 
that Phraſe of reaching to the Sphere of the 
Moon, ſignifies no more than thoſe other Ex- 
preſſions of reaching to Heaven, or reaching a- 
\bove the Clouds ; which are Phraſes commonly 
us'd to expreſs the Height of Buildings, or of 
Mountains, and fuch like Things : So the 
| Builders 
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Builders of Babel ſaid, they would make a 
Tower ſhould reach to Heaven ; Olympus and 
Parnaſſus are ſaid by the Poets to reach to 
Heaven, or to riſe above the Clouds; and 
Pliny and Solinws uſe this very Expreſſion of the 
Lunar Circle, when they deſcribe the Height 
of Mount Atlas, Eductus in wiciniam Lunaris 
Circuli, (Solin. c. 17.) The. Ancients, I be- 
lieve, aim'd particularly by this Phraſe, to ex- 
preſs an Height above the middle Region, or 
above our Atmoſphere, that Paradiſe might 
be ſerene; and where our Atmoſphere ended, 
they reckon'd the Sphere of the Moon begun, 
and therefore ſaid it reacht to the Sphere ot the 
Moon. Many of the Chriſtian Fathers ex- 
preſt their Opinion concerning the high Situ- 
ation of Paradiſe in plain and formal Terms, 
as St. Baſil, Damaſcen, Moſes Bar /Cepha, &c. 
but this Phraſe of reaching to the Lunar Cir- 
cle is repeated by ſeveral of them, and faid to 
be of great Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertns, 
and others, aſcribe it to Bede, but many to 
St Auſtin; and therefore Ambroſuus Catharines, 
(Com. in Gen. c. 2.) is angry with their great 
Schoolman, that he ſhould derive it from 
Bede, ſeeing St. Auſtin writing to Oraſius, de- 
liver'd this Doctrine, which ſurely, ſays he, 
St. Auſtin neither feign'd ner dream'd only, but 
bad receiv'd it from Antiquity : And from fo 
great Antiquity, that it was no leſs than Apo- 
ſtolical, if we credit Albertus Magnus, and 
the ancient Books he appeals to; (Sn. Theol. 
par. 2. tract. 13. J. 79.) for he ſays this Tra- 
dition was deriv'd as high as from St. Themas 
the 
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the Apoſtle. His Words are theſe, after he had 
deliver d his own Opinion, Hoc tamen dico, cc. 
But this I ſay, without Prejudice to the better 
* for ] have found it in ſome moſt ancient 
ooks, that Thomas the Apoſile was the Authur 
that Opinion, which 1s uſually attributed 10 
Bede and Strabus, namely, That Paradiſe was 
ſo bigh as to reach to the Lunar Circle. But 
thus much concerning this Opinion, and con- 
cerning Antiquity. 
To conclude all, we fee this Theory, which 
was drawn only by a Thread of Reaſon, and 
the Laws of Nature, abſtractedly from all An- 
tiquity, - notwithſtanding caſts a Light upon 
many Paſſages there, which were otherwiſe 
accounted Fictions, or unintelligible Truths; 
and tho' we do not alledge theſe as Proofs of 
the Theory, for it carries its own Light and 
Proof with it; yet whether we will or no, 
they do mutually confirm, as well as illuſtrate 
one another; and 'tis a Pleaſure alſo, when 
ane hath wrought out Truth by mere Dint of 
Thinking, and Examination of Cauſes, and 
propos d it plainly and openly, to meet with 
it again among the Ancients, diſguis'd, and in 
an old faſhion'd Dreſs; ſcarce to be known or 
diſcover'd, but by thoſe that before-hand knew 
it very well. And it would be a further Plea- 
ſure and Satisfaction to have render'd thoſe 
Doctrines and Notions, for the future, intelli- 
410 and uſeful to others, as well as delight- 
ul to our ſelves. | 
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A general Objection 1 this T heory, viz. 
That if there had been ſuch a Primitive 
Earth, as we pretend, the Fame of it would 
have ſounded throughout all Antiquity, The 

_ eaſtern and weſtern Learning conſider d. The 
moſt conſiderable Records of both are loſt. W hat 
Footſteps remain relating to this Subject. The 
2 and Chriſtian Learning conſider d; 

ow far loſt as to this Argument, and what 
Notes or Traditions remain. Laſtly, How far 
' the ſacred Writings bear witneſs to it, The 
ovidential Conduct of Knowledge in the 
orld. A Recapitulation and State of the 

T heory. 


JF Aving gone thro' the two firſt Parts; 
and the two firſt Books of this Theo- 


ry, that concern the primitive World, 
the univerſal Deluge, and the State of Para- 
diſe, we have leiſure now to reflect a little, 
and conſider what may probably be objected 
againſt a Theory of this Nature. I do not 
mean ſingle Objections againſt ſingle Parts, for 
thoſe may be many, and ſuch as I cannot fore- 
ſee; but what may be ſaid againſt the Body 
and Subſtance of the Theory, and the Credi- 
bility of it, appearing new and ſurprizing, and 
yet of great Extent and Importance. This, I 
fancy, will induce many to ſay, ſurely this 
cannot be a Reality ; for if there had been 
ſuch a primitive Earth, and ſuch a primitive 

World 
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World as is here repreſented, and fo remark- 
ably different from the preſent, it could not 
have been ſo utterly forgotten, or lain hid for 
ſo many Ages; all N would have rung 
of it; the Memory of it would have been 
kept freſh by Books or Traditions. Can we 
imagine that it ſhould lie buried for ſome 
thouſands of Years in deep Silence and Obli- 
vion ? and now only when the ſecond World 
is qrawing to an End, we begin to diſcover 
that there was a firſt, and that of another 
Make and Order from this. 

To ſatisfy this Objection, or Surmiſe rather, 
it will be convenient to take a | in large 
Scope and Compaſs in our Diſcourſe ; we muſt 
not ſuppoſe that this primitive World hath 
been wholly loſt out of the Memory of Man, 
or out of Hiſtory, for we have ſome Hiſto 
and Chronology of it preſervd by Moſes, and 
likewiſe in the Monuments of the Ancients, 
more or leſs; for they all ſuppos'd a World 
before the Deluge. But 'tis the Philoſophy of 
this primitive World that hath been loſt in a 
great Meaſure ; what the State of Nature was 
then, and wherein it differ'd from the preſent 
or poſtdiluvian Order of Things. This, I confeſs, 
hath been little taken notice of ; it hath been 
generally thought or preſum'd, that the World 
before the Flood was of the ſame Form and 
Conſtitution with the preſent World : This 
we do not deny, but rather think it deſign'd 
and providential, that there ſhould not remaina 
clear and full Knowledge of that firſt State of 


Things; and we may eaſily ſuppoſe how it 
| might 
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might decay and periſh, if we conſider how 
little of the remote Antiquities of the World 
have ever been brought down to our Know- 
ledge. 5 X 
The Greeks and Romans divided the Ages of 
the World into three Periods or Intervals , 
whereof they call'd the firſt the Obſcure Period, 
the ſecond the Fabulous, and the third Hiſtori- 
cal. The dark and obſcure Period was from 
the Beginning of the World to the Deluge ; 
what paſs d then, either in Nature, or amongſt 
Men, they have no Records, no Account, by 
their own Confeſſion ; all that Space of Time 
was cover'd with Darkneſs and Oblivion; ſo 
that we ought rather to wonder at thole Re- 
mains they have, and thoſe broken Notions of 
the Golden Age, and the Conditions of it, 
how they were ſav'd out of the common up 
wrack, than to expect from them the Philoſo- 
phy of that World, and all its Differences from 
the preſent. And as for the other Nations that 
pretend to greater Antiquities, to more an- 
cient Hiſtory and Chronology, from what is 
left of their Monuments, many will allow on- 
ly this Difference, that their fabulous Age be- 
gun more high, or that they had more ancient 
Fables. 
But beſides that our Expectations cannot be 
_ from the Learning of the Gentiles, we 
ave not the Means or Opportunity to inform 
our ſelves well what Notions they did leave us 
concerning the primitive World; for their 
Books and Monuments are generally loſt, or 
lie hid unknown to us. The Learning of the 
5 World 
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World may be divided into the Eaſtern 


Learning and the Weſtern; and I look upon 
the Eaſtern as far more conſiderable for philo- 
ſophical Antiquities, and philoſophical Con- 
cluſions; I ſay Concluſions, fr I do not believe 
either of them had any conſiderable Theory, 
or Contexture of Principles and Concluſions 
together : But 'tis certain that in the Eaſt, 
from what Source ſoever it came, humane or 
divine, they had ſome extraordinary Doctrines 
and Notions diſperſt amongſt them. Now as 
by the weſtern Learning we underſtand that 
of the Gree and Romans ; ſo by the eaſtern, 
that which was amongſt the AÆgyptians, Pha- 
nictans, Chaldzans, Aſſyians, Indians, ÆAthio- 
pians, and Perſians; and of the Learning of 
theſe Nations, how little have we now left? 
except ſome Fragments and Citations in Greek 
Authors, what do we know of them? The 
modern Bracmant, and the Perſees, or Pagan 
Perſians, have ſome broken Remains of Tra- 
ditions relating to the Origin and Changes of 
the World: But if we had not only thoſe 
Books entire, whereof we have now the Glean- 
ings and Reverſions only; but all that have 
periſht beſides, eſpecially in that famous Li- 
brary at Alexandria; if theſe, I ſay, were all 
reſtor d to the World again, we might pro- 
miſe our ſelves the Satisfaction of ſeeing more 


of the Antiquities, and natural Hiſtory of the 
firſt World, than we have now left, or can 
reaſonably expect. That Library we ſpeak of 


at Alexandria, was a Collection, beſide Greek 
Books, of Egyptian, Chaldean, and . 
| eaſtern 


Fre 
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eaſtern Learning; and 'Crarenns makes it to 


conſiſt of an hundred thauſand Volumèes: But 


Joſepbur ſaith, when the Trapſlation of the 
Bible by the Septuagint was to be added to it, 
Demetrius Phalerius, (who was Keeper or Go- 
vernor of it) told the King then, that he had 
already two hundred thouſand Volumes, and 
that he hop'd to make them five hundred thou- 
ſand; and he was better than his Word, or 
his Succeſſors for him; for Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, and other Authors, report them to have 
increasd to ſeven hundred thouſand. This 
Library was unfortunately burnt in the ſacking 
of Alexandria by Cz/ar, and conſidering that 
all theſe were ancient Books, and generally of 
the eaſtern Wiſdom, 'twas an ineſtimable and 
irreparable Loſs to the Commonwealth of 
Learning. In like manner we are told of a 
vaſt Library of. Books of all Arts and Scien- 
ces in China, burnt by the Command or Ca- 
price of one of their Kings. Wherein the 
Chineſes, according to their Vanity, were us d 
to ſay, greater Riches were loſt, than will be 
in the laſt Conflagration. 1 
We are told alſo of the Aby//ine, or Æibio- 
ic Library,” as ſomething very extraordinary. 
Twas formerly in great Reputation, but is 
now, I ſuppoſe, embezil'd and loſt. But I 
was extremely furpriz'd by a Treatiſe brought 
to me ſome few Months ſince, wherein are 
mention'd ſome” /Xthtopick Antiquities relating 
to the primeval Earth and the Deluge: To 
both which they give ſuch Characters and 
Properties as are in Effect the very ſame with 
Book II. Cc thole 
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thoſe aſſign'd them in this Theory. They ſay 
the firſt Earth was much greater than the pre- 


ſent; higher and more advanc'd into the Air: 


That it was ſmooth and regular in its Surface, 
without Mountains or Valleys, but hollow 
within; and was ſpontaneouſly fruitful, with- 
out plowing or ſowing. This was its firſt State; 
but when Mankind became degenerate and 
outragious with Pride and Violence, the an- 
gry Gods, as they ſay, by Earthquakes and 
Concuſſions broke the habitable Orb of the 
Earth, and thereupon the ſubterraneous Waters 
guſhing out, drown'd it in a Deluge, and de- 


ſtroyd Mankind. Upon this Fraction, it came 


into another Form, with a Sea, Lakes and Ri- 
vers, as we now have. And thoſe Parts of 
the broken Earth that ſtood above the Waters, 
became Mountains, Rocks, Iſlands, and ſo much 
of the Land as wWe now inhabit. This Account 
is given us by Barnardinus Ramugginus, (in his 
Treatiſe De Fontium Mutinenſium Scaturigine.”) 
Taken from a Book writ by Franciſco Patricio, 

| 101 L 97 to 
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* Page 41. Franciſcus Patricius, Vir eruditione ſat clarus, in 
quodam libello ſuo de Antiquorum Rhetoricd, Italico idiomate con- 
ſcripto, ac Venetiis impreſſo , per Franciſcunt Senenſem, Dialego pri- 
mo ſatis lepidam narrationem habet, quam refert Fulium Strozzam 
a Comite Balthaſare Caſtilioneo audiviſſe, Illum vero a Phi- 
loſopho 2 7 Abyſino in Hispania accepiſſe. Narrabat ergo 
ſapiens ile Abyſſinus in N ee Athiapiæ Annalibus deſcrip- 
tam efſe e perditionis bumani generis & diſruptionis totins 
Terre, In Manii ſcilicet primordiis fuiſſe Terram multo amplio- 
rem quam nunc eſt, ac Colo proximiorem, perfectè rotundam, ſine 
Montibus, ac Vallibus, totam tamen intus cavernoſam ad inſtar 
ſpongie, homirieſque in ills habitantes, at atbere puriſſimo gauden- 
tes, jurundum evum \duxiſe,' Terra inarath optimas fruges, & 
fructus ferente. Cum autem poſt diuturnum ſæculorum fluxun 


bonrines ſuperbid elati a priſca illi bonitate deſciviſſent, Deos ira- 
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to Whom this wonderful Tradition :was:deli- 
ver d by Perſons of Credit, from an Æthio- 
pian Philoſopher, then in Spain. I have not yet 
bad the good Fortune to leg that Book of 
anciſco Patricio; tis writ in Italian with this 
Title, Della Rbetorica degli Aut icli: Printed 
at Venice, 1562. This Story indeed deſerves 
tobe enquired aſter, for we do not any where 
zmongſt the Ancients. meet with ſuch: a full 
and explicit Narration of the State of the firſt 
and ſecond Earth. That uthichl comes: neareſt 
to ĩt are thoſe Accounts we findun Plato: from 
the Agyplian Antiquities, in his Timæus, Po- 
liticus, and Phedo, of another Earth, and ano- 
ther State of Nature and Mankind. But none 
of them are ſo full and diſtinct as this Atthio- 
Nan Doctrine n een 01 
As for the weſtern Learning, we may re- 
member what the /Egyptian::Prieſt ſays to So- 
lan in Plato's Timæus, Tou Greths. are always. 
Chilaren, and know nothing of Antiquity; and 
il the Greeks, were ſo, much more the Romans, 


who came after them in time; and for ſo great 


a People, and ſo much civiliz d, never any 
had leſs Philoſophy, and leſs of the Sciences 
amongſt them than the Romans had: They 
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tas Terram eo valide concuſſiſſe, ut major illins pars intra pro- 
prias cavernas. deciderit, atque hoc pacta Aquam in latebroſis re- 
ceſſibus ante concluſam, expreſſam violenter fuiſſe, atque ita Fon- 
tes, Flumina, Lacus & Mare ipſum ortum duxiſſe. Eam vero 
Terre portionem (que intra has cavernas non decidiſſet, ſed reli- 
ua elatior ftetiſſet, Montium formam exbibuiſſe. Inſulas porr6 
ſeopulds in medio mari nil aliud efſe niſi ſementa Terre caver- 
2 illo totius terrenæ molis pracipiti caſu ſuperſtitis. 
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ſtudied only the Aft of Speaking, of Govers: 
ing, and of Fighting; Ny left the teſt to the 
Greeks and euſtem Nations, as unprofitable. 
Vet we have Reaſon to believe, that the beſt 
>; Antiquities that the: Komans had, 
with the Books of Varro, of Niuma 
ompilius,” and &f the ancient Stbyls, (De Civ. 
Dei, 115. 6. Dion. Halic. Ant. Nom. lil. .) Var. 
ro writ, as St. Auſtin tells us, 4 Multitude of 
Volumes, and of various Sorts, and I hadi ra- 
ther retrieve his Works; than the Works of 
any other Romun Author; not his Etymolo- 
gies and Criticiſms, where we ſee nothing ad- 
mirable, but "his TH g Phyſica, and his An- 
tiquitatet; which in ll Probability would have 
given us more Lighe into remotè Times, and 
the natural Hiſtory of the paſt World, than 
all the Latin Authors beſidès ha ve done. Hie 
has left the fore mention d Diſtinction of three 
Periods of Time; He had the Doctrine of the 
Mundune Egg, 45 we ſee in Prabum Gramma- 
ticus; and he gave us that Obſervation of the 
Star V euut, concerning the great Change ſhe 
ſuffer d about the Time of our Deluge 
Numa Pom piliut leds: doubtleſs a contem pla- 
tive Man, and tis thought that he underſtood 
the true Syſtem of the World, and repreſent- 
ed the Sun by his Veſtal Fire; tho”, methinks, 
Veſta does not ſo properly refer to the Sun, as 
to the Earth, which hath à ſacred Fire too, 
that is not to be extinguiſit. He order'd his 
Books to be buried with him, which were 
found in a Stone Cheſt by him, four hundred 


Fears aber his Death They were in all twen- 
| ty-tour, 
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ty- four, whereof twelve contain d ſacred Rites 
and Ceremonies, and the other twelve the 
Philoſophy and Wiſdom of the Greeks; the 
Romans gave them to the Prætor Petilius to 
peruſe; and to make his Report to the Senate, 
whether they were fit to be publiſht or no: 
The Prator made a wiſe politick Report, that 
the Contents of them might be of dangerous 
Conſequence to the eſtabliſht Laws and Reli- 
gion; and thereupon they were condemn'd to 
be burnt, and Poſterity was depriv'd of that 
ancient Treaſure, whatſoever it was. What 
the nine Books of the S contain'd , that 
were offer'd.to King Tarquin, we little know ; 
ſhe valued them high, and the higher, ſtill, the 
more they ſeem'd- to ſlight or negle& them; 
vhich is a Piece of very natural Indignation or 
Contempt, when one is ſatisfied of the Worth 
of what they offer. Tis likely they reſpect- 
ed, beſides the Fate of Rome, the Fate and ſe- 
veral Periods of the World, both paſt and to 
come, and the moſt myſtical Paſſages of them. 
And in theſe Authors and Monuments are loſt 
the greateſt Hopes of natural and philoſophick 
Antiquities, that we could have had from the 
Re, gde in OH 0 uit 
And as to the Greeks, their beſt and ſacred 
Learning was not originally their own; they 
.enzicht themſelves with the Spoils of the Eaſt, 
and the Remains we have of that eaſtern Learn- 
ing, is what we pick out of the Greeks; 
whoſe Works, I believe, if they were entirely 
extant, we ſhould not need to go any further 
for Witneſſes to confirm all the principal Parts 
Ce of 
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of this Theory.” With what Regret does one 
rend ii Laertius, Suidat, and others, the pro- 
miſing Titles of Books writ by the Greek Phi- 
loſophers, hundreds or thouſands, whereof 
, thete*is not one now extant ; and thoſe that 
are extant are generally' but Fragments: Thoſe 
Authors alſo that have writ their Lives, or col- 
lected their Opn; have done it confuſedly 
-and'injudicioully. I ſhould hope for as mneh 
Light and InftruRion, as to the Original of the 
World, from Orpheus alone, if his Works had 
been preſerv'd, as from all that is extant now 
of the other Greeꝶ Philoſophers. We may ſee 
from what remains of him, that he underſtood 
in a good Meafure how the Eartli roſe from a 
Chaos, what was its external Figure, and what 
the Form of its inward Structure: The Opi- 
nion of the Oval Figure of the Earth is aſcrib'd 
to Orpheus and his Diſciples; and the Doctrine 
of the Mandane Egg is ſo peculiarly his, that 
tis call d by Proclus, the Orphick Egg ; not that 
he was the firſt Author of that Doctrine, but 
the firſt that brought it into Greece. 
Thus much concerning the Heathen Learn- 
ing, eaſtern and weſtem, and the ſmall Re- 
mains of it in Things Philoſophical; tis no 
Wonder tlien if the Account we have left us 
from them of the primitive Earth, and the An- 
tiquities of the natural World be very imper- 
fect. And yet we have trac'd (in the prece- 
dent Chapter, and more largely in our Latin 
Treatiſe) the Footſteps of ſeveral Parts of this 
Theory amongſt the * Writings and Traditions 
of the Ancients, and even ot thoſe acts 
R 
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ſeem the moſt ſtrange and ſingular, and that 
are the Baſis upon which the reſt ſtand. We 
have ſhown there, that their Account of the 
Chaos, tho' it ſeem'd to many but a poetical 
Rhapſody, contain d the true Myſtery of the 
Formation of the primitive Earth, (Tell. Theor. 
bb. 2. C 7.) We have alſo ſhown upon the 
ſame Occaſion, that both the external Figure 
and internal Form of that Earth were compriz d 
and ſignified in their ancient Doctrine of the 
Mundane Egg, which hath been propagated 
through all the learned Nations, (id. Cap. 
10.) And laſtly, As to the Situation of that 
Earth, and the Change of its Poſture ſince, 
that the Memory of that has been kept up, we 
have brought ſeveral Teſtimonies and Indica- 
tions from the Greek Philoſophers, ( Lid.) And 
theſe were the three great and fundamental 
Properties of the primitive Earth, upon which 
all the other depend, and all its Differences 
from the preſent Order of Nature. Jou ſee 
then, tho Providence hath. ſuffer d the ancient 
Heathen Learning and their Monuments, in a 
great Part, to periſh, yet we are not left whol- 
ly without Witneſſes amongſt them, in a Spe- 
culation of this great Importance. 6 

Jou will ſay, it may be, tho' this Account, 
as to the Books and Learning of the Heathen, 
may be lookt upon as reaſonable, yet we 
might expect however, from the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Authors, a more full and ſatisfactory 
Account of that primitive Earth, and of the 
old World. Firſt, as to the Jewr, tis well 
known that they have no ancient Learning, 
Cc 4 unleſs 
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unleſs by Way of. Tradition, amongſt them. 
There is not a Book extant in their Language, 
excepting the Canon of the Old Teſtament, 
that hath not been writ ſince our Saviour's 
Tine. They are very bad Maſters of Anti. 
quity, and they may in ſome Meaſure be ex- 
cus d, becauſe of their ſeveral Captivities, 
Diſperlions, and;Delolations: In the + Babylo- 
wh: Captivity; their Temple was ranſack d, 
and they did not preſerve, as is thought, ſo 
much as the Autograph or original Manuſcript 
ol the Law, nor the Books of thoſe of their 
Prophets that were then extant, and kept in 
the Temple; and at their Return from the 
Captivie aſter ſeventy Vears, they ſeem to have 
had forgot their native Language ſo much, 
that the Law was to be interpreted to them 
in Chaldee, aſter it was read in Hebrew; for 
ſo underſtand; that Iuter pretation in Nebe- 
miab, (Chap. 8. 7, 8.) ITwas a great Provi- 
dence, methinks, that they ſhould any Way 
preſerve their Law, and other Books of Scrip- 
ture, in the Captivity, for ſo long a Time; 
for tis likely they -hadinot the Liberty of uſing 
them in any publick Worſhip, ſeeing they re- 
turn'd ſo ignorant of their own Language, 
and, as tis thought, of their Alphabet and 
Character too. And if their ſacred Books 
were hardly preſervd, we may eaſily believe 
all others periſht in that publick Deſolation. 
Vet there was another Deſtruction of that 
Nation, and their Temple, greater than this, 
by the Roman; and if there were any Re- 
mains of Learning preſerv'd in the former 
| | © Ruin, 
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Ruin, or any Recruits made ſince that Time, 
this ſecond [Deſolation would {weep them all 
away. And accordingly. we ſee they have no- 
thing left in their Tongue; beſide the Bible, 
ſo ancient as the Deſtruction of FJeruſalem. 
Theſe, and other publick Calamities of the 
Jewiſh Nation may reaſonably be thought 
to have waſted their Records of ancient 
Learning, if they had any; for to {peak Truth, 
the Fews are a People of little Curioſity, as 
to Sciences and philoſophical Enquiries: They 
were very tenacious of their own Cuſtoms, 
and careful of thoſe Traditions that did re- 
ſpect them, but were not remarkable, that I 
know of, or thought great Proficients in any 
other fort of Learning. There has been a 
great Fame, tis true, of the Jemiſh Cabala, 
and of great Myſteries contain d in it; and, I 
believe,” there was once a traditional Doctrine 
amongſt ſome of them, that had extraordina- 
ry Notions and Concluſions: But where is 
this now to be found? The Eſſenes were the 
likelieſt Sect, one would think, to retain ſuch 
Doctrines; but tis probable they are now ſo 
mixt with Things fabulous and fantaſtical, 
that what one ſhould alledge from thence 
would be of little or no Authority. One 
Head in this Cabhala was the Doctrine of the 
Sephiroth; (Vide Men. ben Iſr. de Great. prob. 28.) 
and tho'; the Explication of them be uncer- 
tain, the inferior Sephrroth in the corporeal 
World cannot ſo well be apply'd to any Thing, 
as to thoſe ſeveral Orbs and Regions, infolding 
one another, whereof the primigenial Earth 
* Was 
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was compos d. Let ſuch Conjectures and Ap. 
plications, I know, are of no Validity, but in 
Conſort with better Arguments. I have of- 
ten thought alſo, that their firſt and ſecond 
Temple repreſented the firſt and ſecond Earth 
or World; and that of Ezekzel's,, which is 
the third, is ſtill to be erected, the moſt beau- 
tiful of all, when this ſecond Temple of the 
World ſhall be burnt down. If the Prophe- 
cies of Enoch had been prelery'd, and taken 
into the Canon by Ezra, after their Return 
from Balylon, when the Collection of their 
ſacred Books is ſuppos d to have been made, 
we might probably have had a conſiderable 
Account there, both of Times paſt and to 
come, of Antiquities and Futurit ions; for thoſe 
Prophecies are generally ſuppos'd to have con- 
tain d both the firſt and ſecond Fate of this 
Earth, and all the Periods of it. But as this 
Book is loſt to us, ſo I look upon all others 
that pretend to be Ante - Moſaical or Patriar- 
chal, as ſpurious and fabulous. 
Thus much concerning the Jem. As for 
Chriſtian Authors, their Knowledge muſt. be 
from ſome of theſe foremention d Fews or 
Heathent; or elſe by Apoſtolical Tradition: 
For the Chriſizan Fathers were not very ſpecu- 
lative, ſo as to raiſe a Theory from their own 
Thoughts and Contemplations, concerning 
the Origin of the Earth. We have inſtanc'd, 
in the laſt Chapter, in a Chriſtian Tradition 
conceming Paradiſe, and the high Situation 
of. it, which is fully conſonant to the Scite of 


the Primitive Earth, where Paradiſe * and 
60 dot 
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doth ſeem plainly. to refer to it, being unin- 
telligible upon any other Suppoſition. And 
was; I believe, this Elevation of Pnradiſe and 
the Pencib Structure of that Parudiſiacal Earth, 
that gave Occaſion to Celſut, as we fee by Ori- 
gens Anſwer, to ſay, that the Chriſtian Paradiſe 
was taken from the pentile Gardens of Alci- 
nous: But we may (ee. now what was the 
Ground of fuch Expreſſions or Traditions a- 
mongſt the Ancients, which Providence left 
to keep Mens Minds awake ; not fully to in- 
ſtruct them, but to confirm them in the Truth, 
when it ſhould come to be made known in 
other Methods. We have noted alſo above, 
that the ancient Books and Authors umongſt 
the Chriſtiant, that were moſt likely to inform 
us in this Argument, have periſh d, and are 
Joſt out of the World, ſuch as Epbrem Syrns 
de ortu rerum, and Tertullian de Parudiſo; and 
that Piece, hich is extant of Moſer BarCepba's 
upon this Subject, receives more Light from 
our Hypotheſis, than from any other I Know; 
for, correcting ſome Miſtakes about the Fi- 
gure of the Earth, which the Ancients were often 
Roe of, the Obſcurity or Confuſion of that 
Diſcourſe in other things may be eafily recti- 
fied, if compar d with this Theor. 
Of this Nature alſo is that Tradition that is 
common bothtoFews and Chriſtians,and which 
we have often mentioned before, that there 
was a perpetual Serenity, and perpetual Equi- 
nox in Paradiſe; which cannot be upon this 
Earth, not ſo much as under the Equinoctial; 
for they have a fort of Winter and Summer 
xy eas | — 
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- there, a Courſe of Rains at certain times of 
the Year, and gteat Inequalities. of the Air, 
asg to Heat and Coid, Moiſture and Drought. 
They had allo Traditions amongſt them, That 
there; was no Rain from the Beginning of the 
Fold till the Deluge, and that there were no 
Mountains till the Flood, (Lat. Treat. Lib. 2. 
c. 10.) and ſuch like. Thele, you ſee, point 
directly at ſuch an Earth, as we have delcrib'd. 
And | call theſe Traditiont, becauſe we can- 
not find the Original Authors of them; the 
ancient ordinary Croſs (upon Geneſic) which 
ſome make eight hundred Years old, mentions 
botli theſe Opinions; ſo does Hiſtoria Sæholaſ- 
tila, Aleninus, Rabanus Maurus, Lyranus, and 
ſuch Collectors of Antiquity. Bede alſo re- 
lates that of the Plainneſ or Smoothneſs of 
the Antediluvian Earth. Vet theſe are report- 
ied. Traditionally, as it were, naming no Au- 
hors, or Books from whence they were taken: 
Nor can it be imagin d that they feign'd them 
themſelves; to what End or Purpoſe 2 it ſerv d 
no latereſt; or upon what Ground? ſeeing 
they bad no Theory that could lead them to 
ſuch Notions as theſe, or that could be ſtreng- 
then d and confirm'd by them. Thoſe Opi- 
nions alſo of the Fathers, which we recited in 
the ſeventh Chapter, placing Paradiſe beyond 
the Torrid Zone, and making it therefore in- 
-acceſſible; ſuit very well to the Form, Quali- 
ties, and Bipartition of the Primæval Eartb, 
and ſeem to be grounded upon them. 

Thus much may ſerve for a ſhort Survey of 
the antient Learning, to give us a reaſonable 
91943 Account, 
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Account; why the Memoty and Knowledge 
of the Primitive Earth ſhould be ſo much loſt 
out of the World; and - what we retain” of it 
ſtill; which would be far more, I do not 
doubt, if all Manuſcripts were brougit to 
light, that are yet extant in publick or private 
Libraries. The: Truth is, one cannot judge 
with Certainty, neither what things have been 
recorded and preſerv d in the Mofuments of 
Learning, nor what are ſtill p7not what: have 
been, becauſe fo many of thoſe Monuments 
ate loſt: The Alexandrian Library, which we 
ſpoke of before, ſeems to have been the greats 
eſt Collection that eyer was made before Chri- 
ſtianity, and the Conſtantinupvlitan (begun b 
Conſtantine, and dſtroyd in the fifti Centu 
when it vras rais'd to the Number, as is ſaid, 
of one hundred twenty thouſand Volumes 
the moſt valuable that was ever ſince, an 
both theſe have been permitted by Providence 
to periſn in the mercilefs Flames. Beſide thoſe 
De vaſtations of Books and Libraries that have 
been made in Chriſtendom, by the Northern 
barbatous Nations overflowing Europe, and 
the garacen and Turin, great Parts of Aſia and 
Africk.' It is hard therefore to pronounce 
what Knowledge hath been in the World, or 
what Accounts of Antiquity; neither can 
we well judge what remain, or of what things 
the Memory may be ſtill latently conſer vd: 
For beſide thoſe Manuſcripts tſlat are yet un- 
examin'd in theſe Parts of Chriſtendom, there 
are many, doubtleſs, of good Value in other 
Parts; beſide thoſe that lie hid in the uncbriſ- 
Flt, tianiz'd 
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tianiꝛ⁊ d Dominions. ITbe Library of Fez is 
ſaid to contain thirty two thouſand Volumes 
in Hrabicꝶ ;; and though the Arabi Learni 
——— — 8 —— of le 
Account, yet they did deal in Eaſtern Learning 
too for Avicewna: writ a Book with that Ti- 
#le;/Philoſophia-Qrientalis., There may be alſo 
in the Eaſt Thouſands of Manuſcripts unknown 
to us, of greater Value than moſt Books we 
have: And as to thoſe: Subjects we are treat- 
ing of, I ſhould promiſe my delf more Light 
and Confirmation from the Hriact Authors 
than from any others. Theſe things being 
conſider d, We can make but a very imperfect 
Eſtimate, hat vidences are left us, and what 
Accounts of tbe primitive Earth; and if theſe 
Deductions and Defalcations be made, both 
for what / Books are wholly loſt, and for what 
lie aſleep or dead in Libraries, We have Rea- 
ſon to be ſatis fied in a Theory of this Nature, 
to find ſo good Atteſtations as we have pro- 
duc'd for the ſeveral Parts of it; which we 
purpoſe to enlarge upon conſiderably at ano- 
ther time and h nf td. 
But to carry this Objection as far as may be, 
let us ſuppoſe it to be urg d ill in the laſt 
Place, that though theſe Humane Writings 
have periſh d, or be imperſect, yet in the Di- 
vine Writings at leaſt, we might expect that 
the Memory of the old World, and of the 
primitive Earth ſhould: have been preſerv d. 
To this I anſwer in ſhort, that we could not 
expect in the Scriptures any natural Theory 


of that Earth, nor any Account of it, but 
5 what 
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what was general; and this: we have both 
by the Tehom Rabla of Moſen, and the De- 
ſcription of the ſame in Other Places of 
Scripture; as we have fhown at large in the 
firſt Book, Chap. 7. And alſo by the Deſtrip- 
tion which St. Peter hath given of the ante. 
rent Conſtitution from the pteſent; which is 
alſo: prov'd by the Rainbow, not ſeen in che 
firſt World. Lou will —_— be, that 
that Place of St. Peter, 2 Pet. 3. 5, 6, &c. is ca- 
pable of another Interpretation; ſo are moſt 
Places of Scripture, if you ſpeak of à bare 
Capacity, they are capable of more than one 
Interpretation: But that which is moſt natu- 
ral, proper, and congruous, and ſuitable to 
the Words, ſuitable to the Argument, and 
ſaitable to the Context, wherein 4s nothing ſu- 
perfluous or impertinent, that we prefer and 
accept of as the moſt reaſonable Interpretation. 
es, in ſuch Texts as relate to the natural 
World, if of two Interpretations propos dʒ one 
agrees better with the Theory of Nature than 
the other, cæterit paribus; that ought to be 
prefer d. And by theſe two Rules wu are 
willing to be try'd, in the Expoſition of that 
remarkable Diſcourſe of St. Peter's, and to 
ſtand to that Senſe which is found moſt agree- 
able toben.: K 477 er 300 aging 
Eive me leave to conclude the whole Diſ- 
courſe with this general Conſideration: Tis 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there is a -Provi- 
dence in the Conduct of Knowledge; as well 
as of other Affairs on the Earth; and that it 
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was not deſign d that all the Myſteries of Na- 
ture and Providence ſhould be plainly and 
clearly underſtood throughout albthe Ages of 
the World; but that there is an Order eſta- 
bliſh'd for this, as for other Fhings, and cer- 
tain Periods and Seaſons; and what was made 
known to the Ancients only by broken Con- 
cluſions and Traditions, will be known (in the 
latten Ages of the World) in a more perfect 
way, by Principles and Theories. The In- 
creaſe of Knowledge: being that which chan- 
geth ſo much the Face of the World, and the 
State of humane Affairs, I do not doubt but 
there is a particular Care and Superintendency 
for the Conduct af it; by what Steps and De- 
grees it ſhould come to light, at what Seaſons 
and in what Ages; what Evidence thould be 
left; either in Scripture; Reaſon or Tradition, 
ſor the Grounds of it; how clear or obſcure, 
how: diſpers d or united: All theſe things 
were weigh'd and conſider d, and ſuch Mea- 
ſures taken as beſt ſuit the Deſigns of Provi- 
dence, and the general Project and Method 
propos d in the Government of the World. And 
I make no Queſtion but the State both of the 
Old World, and of that which is to come, is ex- 
hibited to us in Scripture in ſuch a Meaſure 
and Proportion, as is ſit for this foremention- 


ed Purpoſe; not as the Articles of- our Faith, 


or the Precepts of a good Life, which he that 
runs may read; but to the attentive and re- 
flective, to thoſe that are unprejudic'd, and to 
thoſe are inquiſitive, and have their Minds 
open and prepar'd for the Diſcernment of My- 
ſteries of ſuch a Nature. Thus 
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Thus much in Anſwer to that general Ob- 
jection which might be made againſt this 
Theory, That it is not founded in Antiquity. I 
do not doubt but there may be many particular 
Objections againſt Parts and Sections of it, and 
the expoſing it thus in our own Tongue may 
excite ſome or other, it may be, to make 
them; but if any be ſo minded, I deſire (if 
they be Scholars) that it may rather be in La- 
tin, as being more proper for a Subject of this 
Nature; and alſo that they would keep them- 
ſelves cloſe to the Subſtance of the Theory, 
and wound that as much as they can: But to 
make Excurſions upon Things accidental or 
collateral, that do not deſtroy the Hypothæſir, 
is but to trouble the World with Impertinen- 
cies. Now: the Subſtance of the Theory is 
this, THAT there was a Primitibe Earth of 
another Form from the preſent, and inhabited 
by Mankind till the Deluge: That it had 
thoſe Properties and Conditions that we have 
aſcrib'd to it, namely, a perpetual Equinox or 
Spring, by reaſon of its right Situation to the 
Sun; was of an oval Figure, and the exterior 
Face of it ſmooth and uniform, without Moun- 
tains or a Sea. That in this Earth ſtood Para- 
diſe; the Doctrine whereof cannot be under- 
ſtood but upon Suppolition of this primitive 
Earth, and its Properties. Then that the Diſ- 
ruption and Fall of this Earth into the Abyſs, 
which lay under it, was that which made the 
univerſal Deluge, and the Deſtruction of the 
old World; and that neither Noahs Flood, 
nor the preſent Form of the Earth; can be ex- 
BOE IL. D d plain'd 
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truly apply d; and I have not mention d Mo- 


plain'd in any other Method that is rational, 
nor by any other Cauſes that are intelligible, at 
leaſt, that have been hitherto propos d to the 
World. Theſe are the Vitals of the» Theory, 
and the 3 Aſſertions, whereof I do free- 
ly profeſs my full Belief ; and whoſoever by ſo- 
lid Reaſons will ſhow me in an Error, and un- 
deceive me, I ſhall be very much oblig'd to 
him. There are other leſſer Concluſions which 
flow from theſe, and may be call'd Secondary, 
as that the Longevity of the Ante-diluvians 
depended upon their perpetual Equinox, and 


the perpetual Equality and Serenity of the 


Air; That the Torrid Zone in the primitive 
Earth was uninhabitable, and that all their Ri- 
vers flow'd from the extreme Parts of the 
Earth towards the Equinoctial; there being 
neither Rain, nor Rainbow, in the temperate 
and habitable Regions of it: And laſtly, That 
the Place of Paradiſe, according to the Opi- 
nion of Antiquity, (tor I determine no Place 
by the Theory) was in the ſouthern Hemi- 


ſphere. Theſe, I think, are all truly deduc'd 


and prov d in their ſeveral Ways, tho' they be 
not ſuch eſſential Parts of the Theory, as the 
former. There are alſo beſides, many parti- 
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221m upon better Thoughts, or better Ob- 
ervations, corrected, without any Prejudice 
to the general Theory. Thoſe Places of Scrip- 
ture, which we have cited, I think, are all 


ess Coſmopeia, becauſe I thought it * 
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by him as a Lawgiver, not as a Philoſopher ; 
which I intend to ſhow. at large in another 


Treatiſe, not thinking that Diſcuſſion proper 


for the vulgar Tongue. Upon the whole, we 
are to remember, that ſome Allowances are to 


be made for every Hypotheſis that is new pro- 


pos'd and untry'd ; and that we ought not, out 


of Levity of Wit, or any private Deſign, diſ- 
countenance free and fair Eſſays; nor from any 


other Motive, but the only Love and Con- 


cern of Truth. 


CH Ar. X. 


- Concerning the Author of Nature. 


in this Work is of that Extent and Com- 
prehenſion, that it begins with the firſt 
Foundation of this World, and is to reach to 
the laſt Period of it, in one continued - Series 
or Chain of Nature; it will not be improper, 
before we conclude, to make lome Reflections 
and Remarks what Nature is, and upon what 
ſuperior Cauſes ſhe depends in all her Motions 
and Operations : And this will lead us to the 
Diſcovery of the Author of Nature, and to the 
true Notion and State of Natural Providence, 
which ſeems to have been hitherto very much 
neglected, or little underſtood in the World. 
And 'tis the more reaſonable. and fitting that 
we ſhould explain theſe Notions before we 
ſhut up this Treatiſe, leſt thoſe natural Expli- 
cations which we have given of the Deluge, 
6 and 


Ga the Theory which we have propos'd 
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and other Things, ſhould be miſtaken or miſ. 
apply'd ; ſeeing ſome are apt to run away with 
Pieces of a Diſcourſe, which they think appli- 
cable to their Purpoſe, or which they can ma- 
liciouſly repreſent, without attending to the 
Scope or juſt Limitations of what is ſpoken. 
By Nature in general is underſtood all the 
Powers of finite Beings, with the Laus eſta- 
bliſnt for their Action and Conduct according 
to the ordinary Courſe of Things. And this 
extends both to intellectual Beings and corpo- 
real; but ſeeing tis only the material World 
that hath been the Subject of our Diſcourſe, 
Nature, as to that, may be defin'd, the Pow- 
ers of Matter, with the Laws eſtabliſh'd for 
their Action and Conduct. Seeing alſo Matter 
hath no Action, whether from it ſelf, or im- 
preſt upon it, but Motion, as to the corporeal 
World, Nature is no more than the Powers 
and Capacities of Matter, with the Laws that 
govern the Motions of it. And this Definition 
is ſo plain and eaſy, that, I believe, all Par- 
ties will agree in it; there will alſo be no 
great Controverſy what theſe Laws are. As 
that one Part of Matter cannot penetrate ano- 
ther, nor be in ſeveral Places at once; That 
the greater Body overcomes the leſs, and the 
ſwifter the ſlower; That all Motion is in a 
right Line, till ſomething obſtruct it or divert 
it; which are Points little diſputed as to the 
Matter of Fact; but the Points concerning 
which the Controverſy ariſeth, and which are 
to lead us to the Author of Nature, are theſe: 


Who or what is the Author of theſe Law: 
O 
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of this Motion, and even of Matter it ſelf; 
and of all thoſe Modes and Forms of it which 
we ſee in Nature? 

The Queſtion uſeth chiefly to be put con- 
cerning. Motion, how it came into the World; 
what the firſt Source of it is, or how Matter 
came at firſt to be mov'd ? For the ſimple No- 
tion of Matter, not divided into Parts, nor di- 
verſified, doth not imply Motion, but Exten- 
ſion only: Tis true, from Extenſion there ne- 
ceſſarily follows Mobility, or a Capacity of be- 
ing mov'd by an external Power, but not actu- 
al or neceſſary Motion, ſpringing from it ſelf. 
For Dimenſions, or Length, Breadth, and 
Depth, which is the Idea of Matter, or of a 
Body, do no Way include local Motion, or 
Tranſlation of Parts; on the contrary, we do 
more eaſily and naturally conceive ſimple Ex- 
tenſion as a Thing ſteady and fixt; and if we 
conceive Motion in it, or in its Parts, we muſt 
ſuperadd ſomething to our firſt Thought, and 
ſomething that does not flow from Extenſion. 
As when we conceive a Figure, a Triangle, 
Square, or any other, we naturally conceive it 
fixt or quieſcent ; and if afterwards we ima- 
gine it in Motion, that is purely accidental to 
the Figure; in like Manner it is accidental to 
Matter, that there ſhould be Motion in it, it 
hath no inward Principle from whence that can 
flow, and its Nature is compleat without it ; 
wherefore, if we find Motion and Action in 
Matter, which is of it ſelf a dead inactive 
Maſs; this ſhould lead us immediately to the 
Author of Nature, or to ſome external Power 
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diſtin from Matter, which is the Cauſe of 
all Motion in the World. 

In fingle Bodies, and ſingle Parts of Mat- 
ter, we readily believe and conclude, that they 
do not move, unleſs ſomething move them, 
and .why ſhould we not conclude the lame 
Thing of the whole Maſs ? If a Rock or 
Mountain cannot move it ſelf, nor divide it 
ſelf, either into great Gobbets, or into ſmall 
Powder, why ſhould it not be as impoſſible 
for the whole Maſs of Matter to do ſo ? Tis 
true, Matter is capable both of Motion and 
Reſt; yet to conceive it undivided, undiverſi- 
fiediand unmov'd, is certainly a more fimple 
Notion, than to conceive it divided and mov'd; 
and this being firſt in Order of Nature, and 
an adequate Conception too, we ought to en- 
quire and give our ſelves an Account how it 
came out of this State, and by what Caules, 
or, as we ſaid before, how Motion came firſt 
into the World. 

In the ſecond Place, That Diverſity which 
we ſee in Nature, both as to the Qualities of 
Matter, and the Compoſitions of it, being one 
Step further than bare Motion, ought allo to 
be a further Indication of the Author of Na- 
ture, and to put us upon Enquiry into the 
Cauſes of this Diverſity. There is nothing 
more uniform than ſimple Extenſion, nothing 
more'the ſame throughout, all of a Piece, and 
all of a ſort, ſimilar, and like to it ſelf _ 
where; yet we find the Matter of the Univerſe 
diverlified a thouſand Ways, into Heavens and 
Earth, Air and Water, Stars, Meteors, 2 

ö > Dark- 
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Darkneſs, Stones, Wood, Animals, and all 
terreſtrial Bodies: Theſe Diverſiſications are 
ſtill further Removes from the natural Unity 
and Identity of Matter, and a further Argu- 
ment of ſome external and ſuperior Power 
that hath given theſe different Forms to the 
ſeveral Portions of Matter by the Intervention 
of Motion. For if you exclude the Author 
of Nature, and ſuppoſe nothing but Matter in 
the World, take whether Hypotheſis you will, 
either that Matter is without Motion of itſelf, 
or that it is of it ſelf in Motion, there could 
not ariſe this Diverſity, and theſe Compoſitions 
in it. It it was without Motion, then the 
Caſe is plain, for it would be nothing but an 
hard inflexible Lump of impenetrable Exten- 
fion, without any Diverſity at all. And it you 
ſuppoſe it mov'd of it ſelf or to have an innate 
Motion, that would certainly hinder all ſort of 
natural Concretions andCompoſitions,and in Ef- 
fect deſtroy all Continuity. For Motion, if it be 
eſſential to Matter, it is eſſential to every 
Atom of it, and equally diffus'd throughout 
all its Parts; and all thoſe Parts or Atoms 
would be equal to one another, and as little 
as poſſible ; for if Matter was divided into 
Parts by its own innate Motion, that would 
melt it down into Parts as little as poſſible, and 
conſequently all equal to one another, there 
being no reaſon why you ſhould ſtop thoſe Di- 
viſions, or the Effect of this innate Impetus in 
any one Part ſooner than in another, or in any 
Part indeed till it was divided as much as was 
poſſible: Wherefore upon this Principle, or in 
Dd 4 this 
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this Method, all the Matter. of the Univerſe 
would be one liquid or volatile Maſs, ſmaller 
than Pin-duſt, nay, than Air or Æther; and 
there would be no Diverſity of Forms, only 
another ſort of Identity from the former, when 
we ſuppos d it wholly without Motion. And 
ſo, upon the whole, you ſee, that Matter, 
whether we allow it Motion, or no Motion, 
could not come into that Variety of Tempers 
and Compoſitions in which we find it in the 
World, without the Influence and Direction of 
a ſuperior external Cauſe, which we call the 
Author of Nature. 

But there is ſtill a further and ſtronger Ar- 
gument from this Head, if we conlider not on- 
ly the Diverſity of Bodies that the Maſs of 
Matter is cut into, but alſo that that Diverſity 
is regular, and in ſome Parts of it admirably 
artful and ingenious. This will not only lead 
us to an Author of Nature, but to ſuch an 
Author as hath Wiſdom as well as Power, 
Matter is a brute Being, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs ; 
and tho* we ſhould ſuppoſe it to have a Force 
to move it ſelf, yet that it ſhould be able to 
meditate and conſult, and take its Meaſures 
how to frame a World, a regular and beauti- 
ful Structure, conſiſting of ſuch and ſuch Parts 
and Regions, and adapted to ſuch and ſuch 
Purpoles, this would be too extravagant to 
imagine; to allow it not only Motion from 
it ſelf, but Wit and Judgment too; and that 
before it came into any organical or animate 
Compolition, RE 
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You'll ſay, it may be, the Frame of the 
World was not the Refult of Countel and Con- 
ſultation, but of Neceſſity; Matter being once 
in Motion under the Conduct of thoſe Laws 
that are eſſential to it, it wrought it felt by 
Degrees from one State into another, till at 
length it came into the preſent Form which 
we call the World. Theſe are Words thrown- 
out at Random, without any Pretence of- 
Ground, only to ſee if they can be confuted ;- 
and fo they may eaſily be; for we have 
{hown already, that if Matter had innate Mo- 
tion, it would be ſo far from running into the 
orderly and well diſpos'd Frame of the World, 
that it would run into no Frame at all, into no 
Forms or Compoſitions, or Diverſity of Bo- 
dies; but would either be all fluid, or all ſo- 
lid; either every ſingle Particle in a ſeparate 
Motion, or all in one continued Maſs, with an 
univerſal Tremor, or Inclination to move with- 
out actual Separation; and either of theſe two 
States is far from the Form of a World. Se- 
condly, As to the Laws of Motion, as fome 
of them are eſſential to Matter, ſo others are 
not demonſtrable, but upon Suppoſition of an 
Author of Nature. And thirdly, Tho' all 
the Laws of Motion be admitted, they can- 
not bring Matter into the Form of a World, 
unleſs ſome Meaſures be taken at firſt by an 
intelligent Being; I ſay, ſome Meaſures be 
taken to determine the primary Motions upon 
which the reſt depend, and to put them in a 
Way that leads to the Formation of a World. 
The Maſs muſt be divided into Regions, and 
Centers 
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Centers fixt, and Motions appropriated to 
them; and it muſt be conſider d of what Mag- 
nitude the firſt Bodies, or the firſt Diviſions of 
Matter ſhould be, and how mov'd : Beſides, 
there muſt 'be a determinate Proportion, and 
certain Degree of Motion impreſt upon the 
univerſal Matter, to qualify it for the Pro- 
duction of a World; if the Doſe was either 
too ſtrong or too weak, the Work would miſ- 
carry ; and nothing but infinite Wiſdom could 
ſee thro' the Effects of every Proportion, or 
every new Degree of Motion, and diſcern 
which was beſt for the Beginning, Progreſs, 
and Perfection of a World. So you ſee the 
Author of Nature is no Way excluded, or 
made uſeleſs by the Laws of Motion; nor if 
Matter was promiſcuouſſy mov'd, would theſe 
be ſufficient Cauſes of themſelves to produce 
a World, or that regular Diverſity of Bodies 

that compoſe it. | 
But tis hard to ſatisfy Men againſt their In- 
clinations, or their Intereſt : And as the Re- 
gularity of the Univerſe was always a great 
Stumbling-ſtone to. the Epicureans ; ſo they 
have endeavour d to make Shifts of all Sorts to 
give an Account and Anſwer to it, without Re- 
courſe to an intelligent Principle; and for their 
laſt Refuge, they ſay, that Chance might bring 
that to paſs, which Nature and Neceſſity could 
not do; the Atoms might hit upon a lucky 
Set of Motions, which, tho' it were caſual 
and fortuitous, might happily lead them to 
the forming of a World. A lucky hit indeed, 
for Chance to frame a World ; But this is 2 
mere 
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mere Shuffle and Colluſion; for if there was 
nothing in Nature but Matter, there could be 
no ſuch Thing as Chance, all would be pure 
Mechanical Neceſſity ; and ſo this Anſwer, tho 
it ſeem very different, is the ſame in effect 
with the former, and Epicurus with his Ato- - 
miſts are oblig'd to give a juſt mechanical Ac- 
count, how all the Parts of Nature, the moſt 
compound and elaborate Parts not excepted, riſe 
from their Atoms by pure Neceſſity: There could 
be no accidental Concourſe or Coalition of them, 
every Step, every Motion, every Compoſition 
was fatal and neceſſary, and therefore tis Non- 
ſenſe for an Epicurean to talk of Chance, as 
Chance is oppos'd to Neceflity ; and if they 
oppoſe it to Counſel and Wiſdom, tis little bet- 
ter than Nonſenſe, to ſay the World and all 
its Furniture roſe by Chance, in that Notion of 
it. But it will deſerve our Patience a little 
to give a more full and diſtinct Anſwer to this, 
ſeeing it reacheth all their Pleas and Evaſions 
at once, 

What Proof or Demonſtration of Wiſdom 
and Counſel can be given, or can be deſir d, 
that is not found in ſome Part of the World, 
animate or inanimate £ We know but a little 
Portion of the Univerſe, a mere Point in Com- 
pariſon, and a broken Point too; and yet in 
this broken Point, or ſome ſmall Parcels of it, 
there is more of Art, Counſel and Wiſdom 
ſhown, than in all the Works of Men taken 
together, or than in all our Artificial World. 
In the Conſtruction of the Body of an Ani- 
mal, there is more of Thought and Contri- 
| | vance, 
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vatice, more of exquiſite Invention, and fit 
Diſpoſition of Parts, than is in all the Tem- 
pies, Palaces, Ships, Theatres, or any other 
ieces of Architecture the World ever yet 
law : And not Architecture only, but all other 
Mechaniſm whatſoever, Engines, Clock-work, 
or any other, is not comparable to the Body 
of a living Creature. Seeing then we acknow- 
ledge theſe artificial Works, whereſoever we 
meet with them, to be the Effects of Wit, 
Underſtanding and Reaſon, is it not manifeſt 
Partiality, or Stupidity rather, to deny the 
Works of Nature, which excel theſe in all 
Degrees, to proceed from an intelligent Prin- 
Ciple © Let them take any Piece of humane 
Art, or any Machine fram'd by the Wit of 
Man, and compare it with the Body of an 
Animal, either for Diverſity and Multiplicity 
of Workmanſhip, or Curioſity in the-minute 
Parts, or juſt Connexion and Dependance of 
one Thing upon another, or fit Subſerviency 
to the Ends propos'd, of Life, Motion, Ule 
and Ornament to the Creature; and if in all 
theſe Reſpects they find it ſuperior to any 
Work of humane Production, (as they certain- 
ly muſt do) why ſhould it be thought to pro- 
ceed from inferior and ſenſeleſs Cauſes ? ought 
we not in this, as well as in other Things, to 
proportion the Cauſes to the Effect, and to 
{peak Truth, and bring in an honeſt Verdict 
for Nature as well as Art ? | 
In the Compoſition of a perfect Animal, 
there are four ſeveral Frames or Compages 
join'd together, the natural, vital, animal and 
Rk | genital : 
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genital ; Let them examine any one of the 

apart, and try if they can find any Thing de- 
fective or ſuperfluous, or any Way inept for 
Matter or Form. Let them view the whole 
Compages of the Bones, and eſpecially the 
admirable Conſtruction, Texture, and Diſpo- 
fition of the Muſcles, which are join d with 
them for moving the Body, or its Parts. Let 
them take an Account — the little Pipes and 
Conduits for the Juices and the Liquors, of 
their Form and Diſtribution; or let them take 
any ſingle Organ to examine, as the Eye, or 
the Ear, the Hand, or the Heart: In each of 
theſe they may diſcover ſuch Arguments of 
Wiſdom, and of Art, as will either convince 
them, or confound them; tho ſtill they muſt 
leave greater undiſcover d. We know little 
the inſenſible Form and Contexture of the 
Parts of the Body, nor the juſt Method of 
their Action: We know not yet the Manner, 
Order and Cauſes of the Motion of the Heart, 
which is the chief Spring of the whole Ma- 
chine; and with how little Exactneſs do we 
underſtand the Bra in, and the Parts belonging 
to it? Why of that Temper and of that Form: 
How Motions are propagated there, and how 
conſerv d: How they anſwer the ſeveral Ope- 
rations of the Mind: Why ſuch little Diſcom- 
polures. of it diſturb our Senſes, and upon 
what little Differences in this the great Diffe- 
rences of Wits and Genius's depend. Yet 
ſeeing in all theſe Organs, whoſe Make and 
Manner of Action we cannot diſcover, we fee 
however by the Effects, that they are ly 
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fitted for thoſe Offices to which Nature hath 
deſign d them, we ought in Reafon to admire 
that Art which we cannot penetrate. At leaſt 
we cannot but judge it a Thing abſurd, that 
what we have not Wit enough to find out or 
comprehend, we ſhould not allow to be an 
Argument of Wit and Underſtanding in the 
Author, or Inventor of it. This would be 
againſt all Logick, common Senſe, and com- 
mon Decorum. Neither do I think it poſſible 
to the Mind of Man, while we attend to Evi- 
dence, to believe that theſe, and ſuch like 
Works of Nature came by Chance, as they 
call it, or without Providence, Forecaſt and 
Wiſdom, either in the firſt Cauſes, or in the 
proximate; in the Deſign, or in the Execu- 
tion; in the Preparation to them, or in the fi- 
niſhing of them. Ts - 17g 
Wherefore, in my Judgment, if any be of 
this Perſuaſion, it cannot be ſo much the Effect 
of their Underſtanding, as of their Diſpoſition 
and Inclination; and in moral Things; Mens 
Opinions do as often ſpring from the one, as 
from the other. For my Part, I do generally 
diſtinguiſh of two Sorts of Opinions in all 
Men, [nclination-opinions, and Reaſon'd-opinions; 
Opinions that grow upon Mens Complexions, 
and Opinions that are the Reſults of their 
Reaſon ; and I meet with very tew that are of 
a Temperament ſo equal, or a Conſtitution fo 
even pois'd, but that they incline to one Set of 
Opinions rather thari another, antecedently to 
all Proofs of Reaſon: And when they have 
eſpous d their Opinions from that ſecret Sym- 
pathy, 
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pathy, then they find out as good Reaſons as 
they can to maintain them, and ſay, nay think 
ſometimes, that 'twas for the ſake of thoſe 
Reaſons that they firſt embrac'd them. We 
may commonly diſtinguiſh theſe Inclination- 
opinions from the rational, becauſe we find 
them accompanied with more Heat than Light, 
a great deal of Eagerneſs and Impatience in | 
defending of them, and but {lender Arguments. 
One might give Inſtances of this, both in Sects 
of Religion and Philoſophy, in Platomſts, Sto- 
icks, and Epicureans, that are ſo by their Tem- 
per more than their Reaſon ; but to our Pur- 
poſe it will be ſufficient to inſtance in one 
hearty Epicurean, Lucretiut, who is manifeſtly 
ſuch, more from his Inclination, and the Bent 
of his Spirit, than from the Force of Argu- 
ment. For tho' his Suppoſitions be very pre- 
carious , and his Reaſonings all along very 
ſlight, he will many times ſtrut and triumph, 
as if he had wreſted the Thunder out of Fove's 
right Hand ; and a Mathematician is not 
more confident of his Demonſtration, than 
he ſeems to be of the Truth of his ſhal- 
low Philoſophy. From ſuch a Principle of na- 
tural Complexion as this, I allow a Man may 
be atheiſtical, but never from the calm Dic- 
tate of his Reaſon ; yet he may be as confident 
and as. tenacious of his Concluſion, as if he 
had a clear and diſtinct Evidence for it. For I 
take it to be a true Maxim in humane Nature, 
that a ſtrong Inclination, with a little Evidence, 
is equivalent to a ſtrong Evidence. And therefore 
we are not to be ſurpriz'd it we find _ _ 

ent 
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ident in their Opinions many times far be- 


yond the Degree of their Evidence, ſeeing 
there are other Things, beſides Evidence, that 
incline the Will to one Concluſion rather than 
another. And as I have inſtanc'd in natural 
Complexion, ſo Intereſt hath the ſame Effect 
upon humane Nature, becauſe it always begets 
an Inclination to thoſe Opinions that favour 
our Intereſt, and a Diſinclination to the con- 
tary: And this Principle may be another In- 
gredient, and ſecret Perſuaſive to Atheiſm ; 
for when Men have run themſelves ſo deep in- 
to Vice and Immorality, that they expect no 
Benefit from a God, tis in a Manner neceſſary 
to their Quiet, and the Eaſe of their Mind, that 
they ſhould fancy there is none; for they are 
afraid, if there be a God, that he will not 
ſtand neuter, and let them alone in another 
World. This, I ſay, is neceſſary to the Quiet 
of their Mind, unleſs they can attain that 
great Art, which many labour after, of Non- 
reflection, or an wnthinking Faculty, as to God 
and a World to come. But to return to our 
Argument, after this ſhort Digreſſion - 
Aud as that regular Diverſity which we ſee 
in the Forms of Nature, and eſpecially in 


the Bodies of Animals, could not be from any 


blind Principle either of Neceflity or of Chance; 
ſo in the laſt Place, that Subordination which 
we ſee in the Parts of Nature, and Subſer- 
viency to one another, the leſs Noble to the 
more Noble, the Inanimate to the Animate, 
and all Things upon Earth unto Man, muſt 
needs have been the Effect of ſome Being 
higher 
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higher. than Matter; that did wiſely diſpoſe 


all Things ſo at firſt, and doth ſtill conſerve 
them in the ſame Order. If Man had been 
born into the World, and a numerous Hoſt of 


Creatures, without any Proviſion or Accom- 


modation made for their Subſiſtence and Con- 
veniences, we might have ſuſpected r denz 
had come by Chance, and therefore were ſo 
ill provided for: but which of them can com- 
plain? through their various Kinds and Orders, 
what is there awanting? They are all fitted 
to their ſeveral Elements, and their ways of 
living, Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, both by the 
Form and Shape of their Bodies, the manner 
of their Covering, and the Quality of their 
Food. Beſides, they are inſtructed in little 
Arts and Inſtincts for their Conſervation; and 
not only for their proper Conſervation, but alſo 


« 


to find a way to make and bring up young ones, 


and leave behind them a Poſterity : And all 
this in ſo fit a Method, and by ſuch a pretty: 
Train of Actions, as is really admirable. 1 

Man is the Maſter of all, and of him a dou- 
ble Care is taken; that he ſhould neither 
want what Nature can afford, nor what Art 
can ſupply. He could not be provided of all 
Conveniences by Nature only, eſpecially to 
ſecure him againſt the Injuries of the Air; but 
in recompence, Nature hath provided Mate- 
rials for all thoſe Arts which ſhe ſaw would -be 
needful in humane-Life, as Building, Cloath- 
ing, Navigation, Agriculture, (5c. that ſo Man- 
kind might have both wherewithal to anſwer 
their Occaſions, and alſo to employ their time, 
- Booxll. E e and 
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and exerciſe 6 87 This Oeconomy 
of Nature, as I may call it, or well ordering 
of the great Family of living Creatures, is an 
Argument both of Goodneſs and of Wiſdom, 
and is every way far above the Powers of Brute 
Matter. All regular Adminiſtration we 
aſcribe” to Conduct and Judgment: If an Ar- 
my of Men be well provided for in things ne- 
ceſſary both for Food, Cloaths, Arms, Lod- 
ging, Security and Defence, ſo as nothing is 
awanting in ſo great a Multitude, we ſuppoſe 
it the Effect of Care and Forecaſt in thoſe 
Perſons that had the Charge of it:; they took 
their Meaſures at firſt, computed and propor- 
tion d one thing to another, made good Regu- 
lations, and gave Orders for convenient Sup- 
plies. And can we ſuppoſe the great Army 
of Creatures upon Earth manag'd and provi- 
ded for with leis Fore-thought and Providence, 
nay, with none at al, by meer Chance 2 This 
is to recede from all Rules and Analogy of 
Reaſon, only do ſetve a Turn, and 'gratify an 
unreaſonable Humour. [YT 04 G0 
To conclude this Argument; there are two 
general Heads of things, if I recolle& aright, 
which we make the Marks and Characters of 
Wiſdom and Reaſon, Works of Art; and the 
Conduct of Affairs or Direction of Means to 
an End; and whereſoever we meet, either 
with regular material Works, or a regular Or- 
dination of Affairs, we think we have a good 
Title and Warrant to derive them from an in- 
telligent Author: Now theſe two being found 
in the natural World, and that in an eminent 
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Degree, the one in the Frame of it, and the 
otlier in the Oeconomy of it, we have all the 

Evidence and Ground that can be in arguing 
from Things viſible to Things ifviſible, that 
there is an Author of Nature, fuperiour both 
to humane Power and humane Wiſdom. 
© Before we proceed to give any further Proofs 
or Diſcoveries of the Author of Nature, let 

us reflect a little upon thoſe we have already 

inſiſted upon; which have been taken wholly 
from the material World, and from the com- 
mon Courſe of Nature. The very Exiſtence 

of Matter is a Proof of a Deity, for the 222 

of it hath no Connexion with Exiſtence, as 

we ſhall ſhow hereaſter; however we will 
take leave now to ſet it down with the teſt in 

Order as they follow one another, 

1. The Exiſtence of Matter, 

2. The Motion of Matter. N 

3. Thejuſt . and Degree of that Motion. 

4. The fyſt Form of the Univerſe upon Motion 

impreſt; both as, to the Droiſions of Matter, 

and the Leading Motions. © et 
5. The Laws for Communication and Regula- 


= * 
f * 

0 
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| 5 of that Motion. / . 

5 6. The regular Effects of it, eſpecially in the 
Animate World. _ 

b 7. The Oeconomy of Nature, and fit Subordi- 
a nation of one part of the World to another. 
; The five firſt of theſe Heads are Prerequi- 


ſites, and Preparatives to the Formation of a 
World, and the two laſt are as the Image and 
Ee 2 Character 
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Character of its Maker, of his Power, Goods 


nels and Wiſdom, impreſt upon it. Every one 
of them might well deſerve a Chapter to it 
ſelf, if the Sober as to be treated on at 
large; but this is only an occaſional Diſſerta- 
tion, to ſtate the Powers of Matter, leſt they 
mould be thought boundleſs, and the Author 
of Nature unneceſſary, as the Epicureans pre- 
tend; but notwithſtanding their vain Confi- 
dence. and Credulity, I defy them, or any 
Man elſe, to make Senſe of the material 
World, without placing a God at the Center 


q wt theſe Conſiderations taken wholly from 
the corpoxeal World, give me leave to add 
one of a mix d Nature, concerning the Union 
of our Soul ang. Body. This ſtrange Effect, if 
rightly underſtood, doth as truly diſcover the 
Author of Nature, as many Effects that are 
accounted more ſupernatural. The Incarna- 
tion, as I may fo ſay;of a ſpiritual Subſtance, is 
to me a kind of ſtanding Miracle; that there 
Mould be ſuch an Union and Connexion reci- 
procally betwixt the Motions ofthe Body, and 
the Actions and Paſſions of the Soul ; betwixt 
a Subſtance intellectual, and a Parcel of orga- 
niz d Matter; can be no Effect of either of 
thoſe Subſtances; being wholly. diſtin& in 
themſelves, and remote in their Natures from 
one another. - *For Inſtance, when my. Finger 
1s cut, or when 'tis burnt, that my Soul there- 
upon ſhould feel ſuch a ſmart and violent Pain, 
is no Conſequence of Nature, or does not fol- 
-low from any Connexion there is betwixt the 
5 | | Motion 
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Motion or Diviſion of that Piece of Matter, 
I call my Finger, and the Paſſion of that Spi- 
rit I call my Soul; for theſe are two diſtinct 
Eſſences, and in themſelves independent upon 
one another, as much as the Sun and my Body 
are independent; and there is no more Reaſon 
in ſtrict Nature, or in the eſſential Chain of 
Cauſes and Effects, that my Soul ſhould ſuffer, 
er be affected with this Motion in the Finger, 
than that the Sun ſhould be affected with it; 
nay, there is leſs Reaſon, if leſs can be, for 
the Sun being corporeal, as the Finger is, there 
is ſome remote Poſſibility that there might be 
Communication of Motion betwixt them; but 
Motion cannot beget a Thought, or a Paſſion, 
by its own Force; Motion can beget nothing 
but Motion, and if it ſhould produce a Thought, 
the Effect would be more noble than the Cauſe. 
Wherefore this Union is not by any Neceſſity 
of Nature, but only from a poſitive Inſtitution 
or Decree, eſtabliſh'd by the Author of Na- 
ture, that there ſhould be ſuch a Communica- 
tion betwixt theſe two Subſtances for a time, 
viz. during the Vitality of the Body. 

'Tis true indeed, if Thought, Apprehenſion, 
and Reaſon, was nothing but corporeal Mo- 
tion, this Argument would be of no Force; 
tat ho ſappels chi is to admit an Abſurdity 


to cure a Difficulty; to make a Thought out 
of a local Motion is like making a God out 
of a Stock, or a Stone; for theſe two are as 
remote in their Nature, and have as different 
Idea's in the Mind, as any two diſparate 
Things we can propoſe or conceive; Number 
2e E e 3 and 


Pain, or to a Doubt of the Mind ? to Hope 

or to Deſire ? to the Idea of God ? to any Act 
of the Will or Underſtanding, as judging, con- 
ſenting, reaſoning, remembring, or any other ? 
Theſe are things of ſeveral Orders that have no 
Similitude, nor any Mixture of one another. 


And as this is the Nature of Motion, ſo, on 


the other band, in a! Thought there are two 
Things, Conſciouſueſi and a Repreſentation ; Con- 
ſciouſneſs is in all Thoughts indifferently, whe- 


ther diſtinct or confus d, for no Man thinks 


but he is conſcious that he thinks, nor per- 
ceives any thing but he is conſcious that he 

ceives it; there is alſo in a Thought, eſpe- 
cially if it be diſtinct, a Repreſentation; tis 
the Image of that we think upon, and makes 
its Object preſent to the Mind. Now what 
hath local Motion to do with either of theſe 
two, Conſciouſneſs or Repreſentativeneſs ? 
How doth it include either of them, or hold 
them any way affix d to its Nature ? I think 
one may with as good Senſe and Reaſon ask 
of what Colour a Thought, is, green or ſcarlet, 
as what fort of Motion it is; for Motion, of 
what ſort ſoever, can never be conſcious, nor 
repreſent Things as our Thoughts do. I have 
noted thus much in general, only to ſhow the 
DG % different 
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different Nature of Motion and Cogitation, 
that we may be the mote ſenſible that they 
have no mutual Connexion in us, nor in any 
other Creature, from their Eſſence or eſſential 
Properties, but by a ſupervenient Power from 
the Author of Nature, who hath thus united 
the Soul and the Body in their Operations. 

We have hitherto only conſider di the ordi- 
nary Courſe. of Nature, and what Indications 
and Proofs of its Author, that affords us: 
There is another remarkable Head of Argu- 
ments from Effects, extraordinary and ſuper- 
natural, ſuch as Miracles, Prophecies, Inſpira- 
tions, Prodigies, Apparitions, Witchcraft; Sor- 
ceries, G&c. 1 heſe, at one Step, lead us to ſome- 
thing ahove Nature, and this is the ſhorteſt 
way, and the moſt popular; ſeveral Argu- 
ments are ſuited to ſeveral Tempers, and God 
hath not left. himſelf without a proper Witneſs 
to every Temper that is not wilfully blind. 
Of theſe Witneſſes we now ſpeak of, the moſt 
conſiderable are Miracles, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Records of them are the Books of 
Scripture; which if we conſider only as an 
Hiſtory, and as having nothing ſacred in them 
more than other good Hiſtories, that is, Truth 
in Matter of Fact, we cannot doubt but there 
have been Miracles in the World; that Moſes 
and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
wrought. Miracles, I can no more queſtion, 
than that Ceſar and Alexander fought Battels, 
and took Cities. So alſo that there were 
true Prophecies and Inſpirations, we know 
from Scripture, only conſider'd as a true Hiſ- 

T 04 tory. 
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tory. But as for other ſupernatural Effects 
that are not recorded there, we have Reaſon 
to examine them more ſtrictly before we re- 
ceive them, at leaſt as to particular Inſtances ; 
for J am apt to think they are like Lotteries, 
where there are ten or twenty Blanks for one 
Prize; but yet if there were no Prizes at all, 
the Lottery would not have Credit to ſubſiſt, 
and would be cry'd down as a perfect Cheat: 
So if amongſt thoſe many Stories of Prodigies, 
Apparitions, and Witcherafts, there were not 
ſome true, the very Fame and Thought of 
them would die from amongſt Men, and the 
firſt Broachers of them would be hooted at as 
Cheats. As a falſe Religion, that hath nothing 
true and ſolid mix d with it, can ſcarce be 
fix d upon Mankind; but where there is a 
Mixture of true and falſe, the Strength of 
the one ſupports the Weakneſs of the other. 
As ſor Sorcery, the Inſtances and Examples of 
it are undeniable; not ſo much thoſe few ſcat- 
ter'd Inſtances that happen now and then among 
us, but ſuch as are more conſtant; and in a 
manner National, in ſome Countries, and 
amongſt barbarous People. Beſides, the Oracles, 
and the Magick that was fo frequent amongſt 
the Ancients, ſhow us that there have been 
always ſome Powers more than Humane tam- 
pering with the Affairs of Mankind. But this 
Topick from Effects, extraordinary and ſuper- 
natural, being in a great meaſure Hiſtorical, 
and reſpecting evil Spirits as well as the Au- 
thor of Nature, is not ſo proper for this 
Place $4 i R109 Ne US ULIIQ 33+ 44 
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There is a third Set or Head of Arguments, 
that to ſome Tempers are more GE 
convictive than any of theſe, namely, Argu- 
ments Abſtract and Metaphyſical ; And theſe do 
not only lead us to an Author of Nature in'ges 
neral, but ſhow us more of his Properties and 
Perfections; repreſent him to us as a ſupreme 
Deity, infinitely perfect, the Fountain of all 
Being, and the ſteady Center of all Things. 
But Reaſons of this Order being of a finer 
Thread, require more Attention, and ſome 
Preparation of Mind to make us diſcern them 
well, and be duly ſenſible of them. When a 
Man hath withdrawn himſelf from the Noiſe 
of this buſy World, lock'd up his Senſes and 
his Paſſions, and every thing that-would unite 
him with it ; commanded a general Silence in 
the Soul, and ſuffers not a Thought to ſtir, 
but what looks inwards ; let him then refle& 
ſeriouſly, and- ask himſelf, W hat am I, and 
How came I into Being? If I was Author and 
Original to my ſelf, ſurely I ought to feel that 
mighty Power, and enjoy the Pleaſure of it; 
but, alas, I am conſcious of no ſuch Force or 
Virtue, nor of any thing in my Nature, that 
ſhould give me neceſſary Exiſtence ; it hath 
no Connexion with any part of me, nor any 
Faculty in me, that I can diſcern. And now 
that I do exiſt, from what Cauſes ſoever, Can 
I ſecure my. ſelf in Being? now that I am in 
Poſſeſſion, am I ſure to keep it? am I certain 
that three Minutes hence I ſhall ſtill exiſt ? 
I may or I may not, for ought I ſee ; either 
ieems poſſible in itſelf, and either is contin- 
FASL gent 
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gent as to me; I ſind nothing in my Nature 
that can warrant my Subſiſtence ſor one Day, 
for one Hour, for one Moment longer. I am 
nothing but Thoughts, fleeting Thoughts, 
that chaſe and extinguiſh one another; and 
my Being, for ought I know, is ſucceſſive, and 
as dying as they are, and renew'd to me every 
Moment. This I am ſure of, that fo far as 
I know my ſelf, and am conſcious what I am, 
there is no Principle of Immutability, or of 
neceſſary and indetectible Exiſtence in my Na- 
ture; and therefore I ought in Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that I ſtand or fall at the Mercy of other 
Cauſes, and not by my on Will, or my own 
Sufficiency. blots 
Beſides, I am very ſenſible, and in this I can- 
not be miſtaken, that my Nature is in ſevera] 
reſpects weak and impertect, both as to Will 
and Underſtanding. 1 Will many Things in 
vain, and without effect, and I Wiſh often what 
I have no Ability to execute or obtain. And 
as to my Underſtanding, how detective is it: 
how little or nothing do I know in Compariſon 
of what I am ignorant of Almoſt all the in- 
tellectual World is ſhut up to me, and the far 
eateſt Part of the corporeal ; and in thoſe 
Things that fall under my Cognizance, how 
often am I miſtaken ? I am confin'd to a nar- 
row Sphere, and yet within that Sphere I often 
err; my Conceptions of Things are obſcure 
and confus'd, my Reaſon ſhort- ſighted; J am 
forc d often to correct my ſelf, to acknowledge 
that I have judg'd falſe, and conſented to an 


Error. In ſum, all my Powers I find are 
153% limited, 
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limited, and I can eaſily. conceiye the ſame 
Kind of Perfections in higher Degrees than I 
poſſeſs them, and conſequently there are Be- 
ings, or may be, greater and more excellent 
than my ſelf, and more able to ſubſiſt by their 
own Power, (To Tez:v Tg67epov Th puots T85 re. 
Ariſt.) Why ſhould I not therefore believe 
that my Original is from thoſe Beings rather 
than from my ſelf 2 For every Nature, the 
more great and perfect it is, the nearer it ap- 


. 
1 . 


proacheth to Neceſlity of Exiſtence, and to 4 
Power of producing other Things. Yet, the 
Truth is, it muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſo 
long as the Perfections of thoſe other Beings 
are limited and finite, tho' they be far ſuperior 
to us, there is no Neceſſity ariſeth from their 
Nature that they ſhould exiſt; and the ſame 
Arguments that we have us'd againſt our ſelves, 
they may, in Proportion, uſe againſt them- 
ſelves; and therefore we muſt ſtill advance 
higher to find a ſelf- originated Being, whoſe 
Exiſtence muſt low immediately from his Ef 
ſence, or have a neceſſary Connexion with it. 
And indeed all theſe different Degrees of 
higher and higher Perfections lead us directly 
to an higheſt, or ſupreme Degree, which is 
infinite and unlimited Perfection. As ſubordi- 
nate Cauſes lead to the firſt, ſo Natures more 
perfect one than another lead us to a Nature 
infinitely perfect, which is the Fountain of 
them all. Thither we muſt go, if we will 
foilow the Courſe of Reaſon, which cannot 
ſtop at one more than another, till it arrive 
there; and being arriy d there at that ——— 
at 
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and original Perfection, it finds a firm and im- 
moveable Ground to ſtand upon; the ſteady 
Center of all Being, wherein the Mind reſts 
and is ſatisfied. All the Scruples or Objec- 
tions that we mov'd againſt our ſelves, or 
other Creatures, take no Place here : This Be- 
ing is conſcious of an Allſufficiency in it ſelt, 
and of Immutability as to any Thing elle ; in- 
cluding in it all the Cauſes of Exiſtence, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, all Neceſſity of Exiſtence. 
Beſides, that we exiſt our ſekves, notwithſtand- 
ing the Imperfection and Inſufficiency of our 
Nature, 4s a juſt, collateral Proof of the Ex- 
iſtence of this ſupreme Being ; for ſuch an Ef- 
fe& as this cannot be without its Cauſe, and it 
can have no other competent Cauſe but what 
we mention. And as this Being is its own 
Origin, ſo it muſt needs be capable of produ- 
cing all Creatures; for whatſoever is poſſible, 
muſt be poſſible to it; and that Creatures or 
finite Beings are poſſible, we both ſee by Expe- 
rience, and may allo diſcern by Reaſon ; for 
thoſe ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, or Limi- 
tations of it, which we mention'd before, are 
all conſiſtent Notions, and conſequently make 
conſiſtent Natures, and ſuch as may exiſt ; but 
contingently indeed, and in Dependance upon 
the firſt Cauſe. | . 

Thus we are come at length to a fair Reſolu- 
tion of that great Queſtion, W hence we are, 
and hot we continue in Being? And this hath 
led us by an eaſy Aſcent to the fupreme Au- 
thor of Nature, and the firſt Cauſe of all things; 
and preſents us alfs- with ſuch a Scheme and 
=- Draught 
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Draught of the Univerſe, as is clear and ra- 
tional ; every thing in its Order, and in its 
Place, according to the Dignity of its Nature, 
and the Strength of its Principles. When the 
Mind hath rais'd it ſelf into this View of a 
Being infinitely Perfect, tis in a Region of 
Light, hath a free Proſpect every Way, and 
ſees all Things from Top to Bottom, as per- 
vious and tranſparent. Whereas without God 
and a firſt Caule there is nothing but Darkneſs 
and Confuſion in the Mind, and in Nature; 
broken Views of Things, ſhort interrupted 
Glimpſes of Light, nothing certain or demon- 
ſtratiye, no Baſis of Truth, no Extent of 
Thought, no Science, no Contemplation. 
Vou will ſay, it may be, tis true, ſomething 
muſt be eternal, and of neceſſary Exiſtence; but 
why may not Matter be this eternal neceſſary 
Being 2 Then our Souls and all other Intellec- 
tual Things muſt be Parts and Parcels of Mat- 
ter; and what Pretenſions can Matter have to 
thoſe Properties and Perfections that we ſind in 
our Souls, how limited ſoever 2 much leſs to 
neceſſary Exiſtence, and thoſe Perfections that 
are the Foundation of it? What exiſts eternal- 
ly, and from it ſelf, its Exiſtence muſt low 
immediately from its Eſſence, as its Cauſe, 
Reaſon or Ground; for as Exiſtence hath al- 
ways ſomething. antecedent. to it in Order of 
Nature, ſo that which is antecedent to it muſt 
inter it by a neceſſary Connexion, and ſo may 
be call'd the Cauſe, Ground, or Reaſon of it. 
And nothing can be ſuch a Ground, but what 
15a Perfection; nor every Perfection neither, 
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it muſt be ſovereign and infinite Perfection; 
for from what elſe can neceſſary Exiſtence flow, 
or be infer'd ? Beſides, if that Being was not 
infinitely perfect, there miglit be another Being 
more powerful than it, and conſequently able 
to oppoſe and hinder its Exiſtence ; and what 
may be hinder'd is contingent and arbitrary, 
Now Matter is ſo far from being à Nature in- 
finitely perfect, that it hath no Perfection at all, 
but that of bare Subſtance; neither Life, Senſe 
Will or Underſtanding; nor ſo much as Mo- 
tion from it ſelf; as we have ſhow'd before. 
And therefore this brute inactive Maſs, which 
3s but, as it were, the Drudge of Nature, can 
have no Right or Title to that ſovereign Pre- 
Togative of Self-exiſten dne. 
We noted before, as a Thing agreed upon, 
that ſomething or other muſt needs-be Eternal. For 
if ever there was'a Time or State when there 
-was no Being, there never could be any. Seeing 
Nothing eould not produce Something. Therefore 
tis undeniably true on all Hands, that there was 
ſome Being from Eternity. Now, according to 
our Under ſtand ings, Trutb is Eternal : There- 
fore, ſay we, ſome intellect or intelligent Be- 
ing. So alſo the Reaſons of Goodneſs and Ju- 
ice appear to us eternal; and therefore ſome 
good and juſt Being is eternal. Thus much 
Is plain, that theſe Perfections which bear 
the Signatures of Eternity upon them, are 
Things that have no Relation to Matter, but 
telate immediately to an intellectual Being: 
Therefore ſome ſuch Being, to whom they 
originally beloiig, muſt be that Eternal. Be- 
ſides, We cannot poſſibly but judge ſuch a Be- 
ng 
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ing more perfect than Matter. Now every Nas 
ture. the more perfect it is, the more remote it is 
from Nothing; and the more remote it is from 
Nothing, the more it approaches to Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence, and conſequently to eternal Exiſtence. 
Thus we have made a ſhort Survey, ſo far 
as the Bounds of a Chapter would permit, of 
thoſe Evidences and Aſſurances which we 
have from abſtract Reaſon and the external 
World, that there is an Author of Nature; and 
that a Being infinitely perfect, which we call 
God. We may add to theſe, in the laſt Place; 
that univerſal Conſent of Mankind, or na 
Inſtinct of Religion, which we ſee, more or 
leſs, throughout all Nations, barbarous or ci- 
vil. For tho" this Argument, tis true, be mote 
diſputable than the reſt, yet having ſet down 
juſt Grounds already from whence this natural 
Judgment or Perſuaſion might ſpring, we have 

more Reaſon to impute it to ſome of thoſe, 
and their inſenſible Influence upon the Mind; 
than to the Artifices of Men, or to make it 
Weakneſs, Prejudice, or Error of our Nature. 
That there is ſuch a Propenſion in humane Na- 
ture, ſeems to be very plain; at leaſt fo far as 
to move us to implore, and have recourſe to 
inviſible Powers in our Extremities. Prayer is 
natural in certain Caſes, and we do at the mere 
Motion of our natural Spirit, and indeliberate- 
ly, invoke God and Heaven, either in caſe of 
extreme Danger, to help and aſſiſt us; or 
in caſe of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, to re- 
lieve or avenge us; or in caſe of falſe 
Accuſation, to vindicate our Innocency; 
and generally in all Caſes deſperate and 
reme- 
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remedileſs as to humane Power, we ſeem to 
appeal, and addreſs our ſelves, to ſomething 
higher. And this we do by a ſudden Impulle 
of Nature, without Reflexion or Deliberation; ” 
Beſides, as Witneſſes of our Faith and Vera- 
city, we uſe to invoke the Gods, or ſuperior 
Powers, by Way of Imprecation upon our 
ſelves, if we be falſe and perjur d; and this 
hath been us d in moſt Nations and Ages, if 
not in all. Theſe things alſo argue, that there 
is a natural Conſcience in Man, and a Diſtinc- 
ron of moral Good and Evil; and that we 
ook upon thoſe inviſible Powers as the Guar- 
dians of Virtue and Honeſty. There are alſo 
few or no People upon the Earth but have 
ſomething of external Religion, true or falſe; 
and either of them is an Argument of this na- 
tural Anticipation, or that they have an Opi- 
nion that there is ſomething above them, and 
aboye viſible Nature; tho' what that ſomething 
as, they ſeldom were able to make a good 
udgment. But to purſue this Argument par- 
ticularly, would. require an hiſtorical Deduc- 
tion of Times and Places, which is not ſuit- 
abls to our preſent Deſign. | 
To conclude this Chapter and this Subject; 
if we ſet Religion apart, and conſider the De- 
iſt and Atheiſt only as two Sects in Philoſophy, 
or; their Doctrine as two different Hypotheſes 
proposd for the Explication of Nature, and 
in Competition — one another, whether 
ſhould give the more rational Account of the 
Univerſe, of its Origin and Phenomena ; I lay, 
if we conſider them only thus, and make an 
FT impartial 
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impartial Eſtimate whether Syſtem is more rea- 
ſonable, more clear, and more ſatisfactory; to 
me there ſeems to be no more Compariſon 
than betwixt Light and Darkneſs. The Hypo- 
thefis of the Deiſt reacheth from Top to Bot- 
tom, both thorough the intellectual and mate- 
rial World, with a clear and diſtin& Light 
every where; is genuine, comprehenſive, and 
ſatisfactory; hath nothing forc'd,. nothing con- 
fus d, nothing precarious; whereas the Hypo- 
theſis of the Atheiſt is ſtrain d and broken, dark 
and uneaſy to the Mind, commonly precari- 
ous; often incongruous and irrational, and 
ſometimes plainly ridiculous. And this Judg- 
ment I ſhould make of them abſtractly from 
the Intereſt of Religion, conſidering them on- 
ly as Matter of Reaſon and Philoſophy. And 
I dare affirm with Aſſurance, if the Faculties 
of our Souls be true, that no Man can have a 
Syſtem of Thoughts reaching thorough Na- 
ture, coherent and conſiſtent in every Part, 
without a Deity for the Baſis of it. 
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E have ſet Bounds to Nature in the 
foregoing Chapter, and plac d her Au- 
I thor and, Governor upon his Throne, 
to give Laws to her Motions, and to direct and 
limit her Power in ſuch Ways and Methods 
as are moſt ſor his Honour. Let us now con- 
ſider Nature under the Conduct of Providence, 
or conſider Natural Providence, and the Extent 
of it; and as we were cautious before not to 
give too much Power or Greatneſs to Nature, 
conſider d apart from Providence; ſo we mult 
be careful now, under this ſecond Conſidera- 
tion, not to contract her Bounds too much; 
leſt we ſhould, by too mean and narrow 
Thoughts of the Creation, eclipſe the Glory 
of its Author, whom we have ſo lately own d 


as a Being infinitely Perfect. 1 
$ 4 Being Y Ter 1 


. We * 
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And to uſe no further Introduction, in the 


-firft Place, we muſt not by any Means admit 


or imagine, that all Nature, and this great 
Univerſe, was made only for the ſake of Man, 
the meaneſt of all intelligent Creatures that 
we know of; nor that this little Planet, where 
we ſojourn for a few Days, is the only habitable 
Part of the Univerſe : Theſe are Though ſo 
groundleſs and unreaſonable in themſelves, and 
alſo ſo derogatory to the infinite Power, Wif- 
dom and Goodnels of the firſt Cauſe, that as 
they are abſurd in Reaſon, ſo they deſerve far 
better to be mark'd and cenſur'd for Hereſies 
in Religion, than many Opinions that have been 


cenſyr'd for ſuch in former Ages. How is it 


poſſible that it ſhould enter into the Thoughts 
of vain Man to believe himſelf the principal 
Part of God's Creation, or that all the reſt was 
ordain'd for him, for his Service.or Pleaſure ? 
Man, whoſe Follie$ve laugh at every Day, or 
elſe complain of them; whoſe Pleaſures are 
Vanity, and his Paſſions ſtronger than his Rea- 
ſon; who ſees himſelf every Way weak and 
impotent, hath no Power over external Na- 
ture, little over himſelf ; cannot execute ſo 


much as his own good Reſolutions ; mutable, / 
Irregular, prone to Evil. Surely, if we made 


the leaſt Reflection upon our ſelves. with Im- 
partiality, we ſhould be aſham'd of ſuch an ar- 
rogant Thought. How few of theſe Sons of 
Men, for whom, they ſay, all Things were 
made, are the Sons of Wiſdom? How few find 
the Paths of Life? They _—_ a few Days in 

+3 Folly 
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Folly and Sin, and then go down to the R 


gions of Death and Miſery. And is it poſſible 


to believe that all Nature, and all Providence, 


are only or principally for their ſake ? Is it 


not a more reaſonable Character or Concluſion 
which the Prophet hath made, Surely every Man 


is Vanity? Man that comes into the World at 


the Pleaſure of another, and goes out by an 
hundred Accidents; his Birth and Education 
generally determine his Fate here, and neither 
of thoſe are in his own Power; his Wit alſo is 


as uncertain as his Fortune; he hath not the 
moulding of his own Brain, however a Knock 


on the Head makes him a Fool, ſtupid as the 
Beaſts of the Field; and a little Exceſs of Paſ- 
ſion or Melancholy makes him worſe, Mad and 


Frantick. In his beſt Senſes he is ſhallow, and 
of little Underſtanding ; and in nothing more 
blind and ignorant than in Things ſacred and 
divine; he falls down hefore a Stock or a 
Stone, and ſays, Thou aft my God; he can 
believe Nonſenſe and Contradictions , and 
make it his Religion to do ſo. And is this the 

reat Creature which God hath made by the 
Nhe of his Power, and for the Honour of his 
Majeſty ? Upon whom all Things muſt wait, 
to whom all Things muſt be ſubſervient? Me- 
thinks we have noted Weakneſſes and Follies 
enough in the Nature of Man; this need not 


be added as the Top and Accompliſhment, 


That with all theſe he is ſo Vain as to think that 
all the reſt of the Merld was made for his ſake. 


And 


\ * 
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of our own Meanneſs ought to ſecure us from 


any ſuch vain Opinion of our ſelves, ſo the 


Perfection of other Beings ought to give us more 


Reſpect and Honour for them. With what 


Face can we pretend that Creatures far ſupe- 
rior to us, and more excellent both in Nature 


and Condition, ſhould be made for our Sake 


and Service ? How prepoſterous would it be to 


aſcribe ſuch a thing to our Maker, and how 
intolerable a Vanity in us to affect it? We that 


are next to the Brutes that periſh, by a ſacrile- 


gious Attempt would make our ſelves more 


conſiderable than the higheſt Dignities. It is 
thought to have been the Crime of Lucifer, 
who was thrown down from Heaven to Hell, 


that he affected an Equality with the Almigh- 


ty; and to affect to be next to the Almighty is 
a Crime next to that, We have no Reaſon to 
believe but that there are, at leaſt, as many 
Orders of Beings above us, as there are Ranks 
of Creatures below us ; there is a greater Di- 


ſtance ſure betwixt us and God Almighty, 


than there is betwixt us and the meaneſt 


Worm; and yet we ſhould take it very ill, it 
the Worms of the Earth ſhould pretend that 


we were made for them. But to paſs from the 
inviſible World to the viſible and corporeal ---- 
Was that made only for our ſake? King Da- 


did was more wiſe, and more juſt both to God 


and Man, in his 8th Pſalm ; where he ſays, He 
wonders, when he confiders the Heavens, that 
tve Maker of them could think on Man, He truly 
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And as due Humility and the Conſideration 
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ſuppoſes the celeſtial Bodies, and the Inhabi- 
tants of them, much more conſiderable than 
we are, and reckons up only terreſtrial Things 

as put in ſubjection to Man. Can we then be 
ſo fond as to imagine all the corporeal Univerſe 
made for our Uſe? Tis not the millioneth Part 

of it that is known to us, much leſs uſeful; we 

can neither reach with our Eye, nor our Imagi- 

nation, thoſe Armies of Stars that lie far and 
deep in the boundleſs Heavens. If we take a 
good Glaſs, we diſcover innumerably more 

Stars in the Firmament than we can with our 
ſingle Eye; and yet if you take a ſecond Glaſs, 

better than the firſt, that carries the Sight to a 

greater Diſtance, you ſee more ſtill lying be- 
yond the other; and a third Glaſs that pierceth 
further, ſtill makes new Diſcoveries of Stars; 
and ſo forwards, indefinitely_ and inexhauſted- 
ly for any Thing we know, according to the 
Immenſity of the divine Nature: and Power. 
Who can reckon up the Stars of the Galaxy, 
or direct us in the Uſe of them? And can we 

believe that thoſe and all the reſt were made 

for us? Of thoſe few Stars that we enjoy, or 
that are viſible to the Eye, there is nat a tenth 
Part that is really uſeful to Man; and no doubt 
if the principal End of them had been our Plea- 
ſure or Conveniency, they would have been 
put in ſome better Order in reſpect of the Earth. 
They lie careleſſy ſcatter'd, as if they had been 
ſown in the Heaven, like Seed, by handfuls; and 
not by a skilful Hand neither, What a beautiful 

| Hemi phere they would have made, if ne 
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been placd in Rank and Order; if they had 
been all diſpos'd into regular Figures, and the 
little ones ſet with due Regard to the greater, 
then all finiſht and made up into one fair Piece 
ot great Compoſition, according to the Rules 
of Art and Symmetry; what a ſurprizing Beau- 
this would have been to the Inhabitants of 
e Earth? What a lovely Roof to our little 
World ? This indeed might have given one 
ſome Temptation to have thought that they 
had been all made for us; but leſt any ſuch 
vain Imagination ſhould now enter into our 
Thoughts, Providence (beſides more impor- 
tant e ſeems on Purpoſe to have left 
them under that Negligence or Diſorder which 
they appear in to us. | W 
The ſecond Part of this Opinion ſuppoſeth 
this Planet, where we live, to be the only ha- 
bitable Part of the Univerſe; and this is a na- 
tural Conſequence of the former: If all things 
were made to ſerve us, why ſhould any more 
be made than what is uſeful to us? But tis 
only our Ignorance of the Syſtem of the World, 
and of the Grandeur of the Works of God, 
that betrays us to ſuch narrow, Thoughts, (Se 
the Lat. Treat. lib. 1. c. 10. p. 108. 109, Cc.) 
If we do but conſider what this Earth is, both, 
for Littleneſs and Deformity, and what its In- 
habitants are, we ſhall not be apt to think that 
this miſerable Atom hath ingroſs d and ęxhauſt- 
ed all the divine Favours, and all the Riches of 
his Goodneſs,” and of his Providence. But we. 
will not enlarge upoti this Part of the Opinion, 
N Ff 4 | leſt 
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leſt it ſhould carry us too far from the Subject, and 
it will fall of its own Accord, with the former. 
Upon the whole we may conclude, that it was 
only the ſublunary World that was made for 
the ſake of Man, and not the great Creation, 
either material or intellectual; and we cannot 
admit or affirm any more without manifeſt In- 
jury, Depreſſion, and Miſrepreſentation of Pro- 
vidence, as we may be eaſily convinc'd from 
theſe four Heads; The Meanneſs of Man and 
of this Earth ; T he Excellency of other Be- 
ings; I he Immenſity of the Univerſe, and the 
infinite Perfection of the firſt Cauſe, Which I 
leave to your further Meditation, and paſs on 
to the ſecond Rule concerning natural Provi- 
dence. | 5 

In the ſecond Place then, If we would have 
a fair View and right Apprehenſions of natural 
Providence, we muſt not cut the Chains of it 
too ſhort, by having recourſe without Neceſſi- 
ty either to the rl Cauſe, in explaining the 
Origins of Things; or to Miracles, in explain- 
ing particular Effects. This, I ſay, breaks the 
Chains of natural Providence, when it is done 
without Neceſſity; that is, when Things are 
otherwiſe intelligible from ſecond Cauſes. Nei- 
ther is any Thing gain'd by it to God Almigh- 
ty; for 'tis but as the Proverb ſays, To rob Pe- 
ter to pay Paul; to take ſo much from his or- 
dinary Providence, and place it to his extraor- 
dinary. When a new Religion is brought into 
the World, 'tis very reaſonable and decorous 


that it ſhould be uſher'd in with cs 
| ot 


both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian were; but after- 
wards Things return into their Channel, and 


do not change or overflow again but upon ex- 


traordinary | Occaſions or Revolutions. The 
Power Extraordinary of God is to be account- 
ed very ſacred, not to be touch'd or expos d 
for our Pleaſure or Conveniency ; but I am 
afraid we often make ule of it only to conceal 
our own Ignorance, or to ſave us the Trouble 
of inquiring into natural Cauſes, Men are ge- 
nerally unwilling to appear ignorant, eſpecially 
thoſe that make Profeſſion of Knowledge ; and 
when they have not Skill enough to explain 
ſome particular Effect in a Way of Reaſon, they 
throw it upon the firſt Cauſe, as able to bear 
all; and ſo placing it to that Account, they 
excuſe themſelves, and ſave their Credit; for 
all Men are equally wiſe, if you take away ſe- 
cond Cauſes ; as we are all of the ſame Co- 
lour, if you take away the Light. 

But to ſtate this Matter, and ſee the Ground 
of this Rule more diſtinctly, we muſt obſerve 
and conſider, That the Courſe of Nature is truly 
the Will of God; (See Book I. c. 8. at the End.) 
and, as I may fo ſay, his firſt Will ;, from 
which we are not to recede, but upon clear 
Evidence and Neceſſity. And as in Matter of 
Religion, we are to follow the known reveal'd 
Will of: God, and not to truſt to every Im- 
pulſe or Motion of Enthuſiaſm, as coming 
trom the Divine Spirit, unleſs there be evident 
Marksthat it .is ſupernatural, and cannot come 
from our own; ſo neither are we, without 
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Neceſſity, to quit the known and ordinary Will 
and Power of God; eſtabliſh'd in the Courſe of 
Nature, and fly to ſupernatural Cauſes, or his 
extraordinary Will; for this is a Kind of En- 
thuſiaſm or Fanaticiſm, as well as the other: 
And no doubt that great Prodigality and Waſte 
of Miracles which ſome make, is no way to 
the Honour of God or Religion. Tis true, 
the other Extreme is worſe than this, for to de- 
ny all Miracles, is in effect to deny all Re- 
veal'd Religion; therefore due Meaſures are to 
be taken betwixt theſe two, ſo as neither to 
make the Divine Power too mean and cheap, 
nor the Power- of Nature-illimited and all- 
ſufficient. 1 9907 Det, 
In the third Place, to make the Scenes of 
natural Providence conſiderable, and the 
Knowledge of them ſatisfactory to the Mind, 
we muſt take a true Philoſophy, or the true 
Principles that govern Nature, which are Geo- 
metrical and Mechanical. By theſe you diſ- 
cover the Footſteps of the Divine Art and 
Wiſdom, and trace the Progreſs of Nature 
Step by Step, as diſtinctly as in artificial things, 
where we {ee how the Motions depend upon 
one another, in what” Order and by what Ne- 
ceſſity. God made all Things in Number, 
Weight and Meaſure, which are Geometrical 
and Mechanical Principles: He is not ſaid to 
have made Things by Forms” and Ouulities, or 
any Combination of Qualities, but by theſe 
three Principles, which may be conceiv d to 
expreſs the Subject of three —— 
a cien- 


Sciences, Number, of Arithmetich; Weight, 
of Staticks.; and Meaſure and Proportion, of 


Geometry: If then all things were made ac- 


cording to theſe Principles, to underſtand the 


manner of their Conſtruction and Compoſition, 


we muſt proceed in the Search of them by the 
ſame Principles, and reſolve them into theſe 


again. Beſides, the Nature of the Subject 
does direct us ſufficiently; for when we: con- 
template or treat of Bodies, and the material 


World, we muſt proceed by the Modes of 
Bodies, and their real Properties, ſuch as can 
be repreſented either to Senſe or Imagination, 


for theſe Faculties are made for corporeal 


Things; but Logical Notions, when applied 
to particular Bodies, are meer Shadows of 
them, without Light or Subſtance. No Man 

can raiſe a Theory upon ſuch Grounds, nor 
calculate any Revolutions of Nature, nor ren- 
der any Service, or invent any thing uſeſul in 
humane Life. And accordingly we ſee, that 
for theſe many Ages, that this dry Philoſophy 


hath govern d Chriſtendom, it hath brought 


forth no Fruit, produc'd nothing good to God 
or Man, to Religion or Humane Society, 


To thele true Principles of Philoſophy, , we 


muſt join alſo the true Syſtem. of the World. 


That gives Scope to our Thoughts, and ratio- 
nal Grounds to work upon; but the vulgar 
Syſtem, or that which Ariſtotle and ot hirs have 
propos d, affords no Matter of Contempla- 


tion., All above the Moon, according to him, 
is firm as Adamant, and as immutable ; no 
Change 
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c_— or Variation in the Univerſe, but in 
thoſe little Removes that happen here below, 


i 
one Quality or Form ſhifting into another : 
There would therefore be no great Exerciſe of 
Reaſon or Meditation in fuch a World; no 
Jong Series's of Providence: The Regions 
above being made of a kind of immutable 
Matter, they would always remain 'in the 
{ſame Form, Structure, and Qualities : So as 
we might lock up that part of the Univerſe 
asto any further Inquiries, and we ſhould find 
it ten thouſand Years hence in the ſame Form 
and State wherein we left it. Then in this 
Sublunary World there would be but very 
{mall Doings neither ; Things would lie in a 
narrow Compaſs, no great Revolution of Na- 
ture, no new Form of the Earth, but a few 
Anniverſary Corruptions and Generations, and 
that would be the ſhort and the long of Na- 
ture, and of Providence, according to Ariſio- 
tle. But if we conſider the Earth, as one of 
thoſe many Planets that move about the Sun, 
and the Sun as one of thoſe innumerable fix'd 
Stars that adorn the Univerſe, and are the 
Centers of its greateſt Motions ; and all this 
ſubject to Fate and Change, to Corruptions 
and Renovations : This opens a large Field for 
our Thoughts, and gives a large Subject for 
the Exerciſe and Expanſion of the Divine Wil- 
dom and Power, and for the Glory of his 
Providence. ä | 
In the laſt Place; Having thus prepar'd your 

Mind, and the Subject, for the Contempla- 

| tion 
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tion of Natural Providence, do not content 
your ſelf to conſider only the preſent Face of 
Nature, but look back into the firſt Sources of 
Things, into their more ſimple and original 
States; and obſerve the Progreſs of Nature 
from; one' Form to another, through various 
Modes and- Compoſitions. For there is no 
ſingle Effect, nor any ſingle State of Nature, 
how perfect ſoever, that can be ſuch an Argu- 
ment and Demonſtration of Providence, as a 
Period of Nature, or a Revolution of ſeveral 
States conſequential to one another; and in 
ſuch an Order and Dependance, that as they 
flow and ſucceed, they ſhall ſtill be adjuſted to 
the Periods of the moral World; ſo as to be 
ready always to be Miniſters of the Divine 
2 or Beneficence to Mankind. This 
ows the manifold Riches of the Wiſdom and 
Power of God in Nature. And this may give 
us juſt Occaſion to reflect again upon Ariſtotle's 
Syſtem and Method, which deſtroys Natural 
Providence in this reſpec alſo ; for he takes 
the World as it, is now, both for Matter and 
Form, and ſuppoſeth it to have been in this 
Poſture from all Eternity, and that it will con- 
tinue to Eternity in the ſame; ſo as all the 
great Turns of Nature, and the principal 
Scenes of Providence in the Natural World 
are quite ſtruck out ; and we have but this 
one Scene for all, and a pitiful one too, if 
compar'd with the infinite Wiſdom of God, 
and the Depths of Providence, We mult 
take Things in their full Extent, and from their 
| Origins, 
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Origins, to comprehend them well, and to 
diſcover the Myſteries of Providence, both in 
the Cauſes and in the Conduct of them. That 
Method which Dawid followed in the Con- 
templation of the Little World, or in the 
Body of Man, we thould- alſo follow in the 
Greats take it in its firſt Maſs; in its tender 
Principles and Rudiments, and obſerve the Pro- 
greſs of it to a compleat Form; in theſe firſt 
Stroaks of Nature are the Secrets of her Art; 
the Bye muſt be plac'd in this Point to have a 
Tight Proſpe, and ſee her Works in a true 
Light. David admires the Wiſdom of God 
in the Origin and Formation of his Body; My 
Boch, ſays he, was not hid from thee, when 
Was made in ferret, curiouſiy wrought in the 
tower Parts of the Earth; thine Eyes did ſee my 
Sub ſtunce being yet urperfaet, and in ti Book all 
any Members were written; tohich in Cyntinu- 
ante were faſhimed, when as yet there was none 
of them, or being at firſt in no Form. How 
Hal r. are thy Thoughts to me, O Cod] &c. 
l. 139. 15, 16, 17. This wasthe Subject of 
Dude Meditations, how his Body was 
wrought from a ſhapeleſs Maſs into that mar- 
vellous Compoſition which it had when fully 
fram'd; and this, he ſays, was under the Eye 
of God all along, and the Model of it, as it 
were, was deſign'd and delineated in the Book 
of Providence, according to which it was by 
degrees faſhion'd and wrought to Perfection. 
T hine Eyes did ſee my Subſtance yet being imper- 


fect, in thy Book all my Members were drawn, ON 
n 0 
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Job alſo hath aptly exprels'd/thoſe firſt Ru- 
diments of the Body, or that little Chaos 
out of which it riſeth; Haſt thou not poured 


int out as Milꝭ, and cruddled me like Cheeſe! Thot 


baſt cloathed me with Min and Fleſh, and fen- 
ed me cvith Bonet and Sinetut, Job. 10. 10, 13. 
Where he notes the firſt Matter and the laſt 
Form of his Body, its compleat and moſt in- 
compleat State. According to theſe Examples 
we muſt likewiſe conſider the greater Bodies 


of Nature, the Earth and the Sublunary 


World; we muſt go to the Origin of them, 
the Seminal Maſs, the Chaos out of which 
they riſe; look upon the World firſt as an 
Embryo World, without Form or Shape, and 
then conſider how its Members were faſhion d, 
how by degrees it was brought into that Di- 
verſity of Parts and Regions which it conſiſts 
of, with all-their Furniture, and with all their 
Ornaments... The Idea of all which was 
before-hand, according to David's, Expreſſion, 
written in the Divine Mind; and we par- 
take of that Wiſdom, according to our Capa- 
city, in ſeeing and admiring the Methods of 


Theſe ſeem to be neceſſary Preparatives or 
Directions to thoſe that would contemplate, 
with Profit, Natural Providence, and the great 
Works of God in the viſible Creation. We 
con(ider'd Nature in the precedent Chapter. 
abſtractly, and in her ſelf; and now we conſt- 
der her under the Conduct of Providence, 
which we therefore call Natural W 
l n 


s The Theory of the Exit: 
And as we have endeavour d to remove thoſe 
falſe Not ions and Suppoſitions that lay as Clouds 


upon her Face, ſo we muſt now endeavour to 


repreſent her in a better Light, and in a fuller 
Beauty. By Natural Providence therefore we 
underſtand, the Form or Courſe of Univerſal Na- 


ture, as actuated by the Druine Power ; with all 
the Changes, Period, and Viciſſitudes that at- 
tend it, according to the Method and Eſtabliſb- 
ment made at firſt by the Author of it. I ſaid 
of ' Univerſal' Nature, through all the Or- 
ders of Beings in the intellectual World, and 
all the Regions and Syſtems of Matter in the 
corporeal. For, having prov'd in the forego- 


ing Chapter, that there is an Author of Na- 


ture, a Being infinitely perfect, by whoſe Power 
and Influence alone all finite Natures exiſt and 
act, we have an aſſured Ground to conclude, 
that nothing can come to paſs, throughout the 
whole Creation, without the Preſcience and 
Permiſſion of its Author; and as it is neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe that there is an Idca in the Divine 
Underſtanding of all the Maſs of Beings pro- 
duc 'd or created, according to the ſeveral Ranks 


and Orders wherein they ſtand; ſo there is al- 
ſo an Idea there, according to which this great 


Frame moves, and all the Parts of it, in Beauty 


and Harmony 


And theſe two Things, The Eſſences of all Be- 
ings, and the Series of their M5tions, compoſe 
the MUNDANE IDEA, as I may ſo call 
it; or that great all comprehenſive Thought in 


the divine Underſtanding, which contains the 
nA Syſtem 
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l {univerſal Providence, and the State 
FF | Dy | 4 


N ar Be 


niey. 11 
inexhauſtec 7 
of Mae 


is perlecz 
But 1 75 Ser «the fre | World, in 
this 17 01 and the Orders ot Natures that com- 
long it, is 2 75 our preſent. Buſineſs to purſue,; 
E ate of the 1 6 Univerſe, 
e 500 Wi Hoke wag rt and gene- 
as it 3 19 [„ The 
— —.— ſniverle, haw . ſoever it be; 
divided into 0 en may 
8 ler d all as one Syſtem, made up of ſe- 
veral ſubotdinate Syſtems. And there is alſo 
one . of Providence co- extended 
With 1 I, that contains al the HIS and all 27 
eyolutions of this Maſs; This, I fa 
made npof ſeyeral ſubordinate Mts 
Yolving one another, and comprehending one 
another, in greater and greater Orbs 5 22 
palitions ; and the Aggr Ten of all is. 
that which we call the niverſes But —4 
the Form of theſe ions is, and what 


the Deſign of Providence ige thro them 
BOOK II G g all, 


Tee . be EAN TH: 


See ehends them alli this is unſearch- 
able, to humane e but 
even to Angels and Archangels. 
Ml Wikrefore leaving the Riener ere 
and CUmpoſſtions be U rfe, 48. Matter 
of Hr K gration, ather than Of out Know- 
there are two-or three Kinds of — 
Spee chat are Fiffple to us, and ing 
nearet to our Subject,” and nearer home. 
of a fixt Star finigle;” That of a fixt Star 27 
its Planets, and that of a ſtägle Planet, prima- 
ry ot ſecondary. Theſe” three Syſtems we ſee 
ant 2550 more or lefs. No doubt where are 
fixt Stars ſnngle, or chat have no Planets about 
them! as oft Sün hath; "nay, tis probable, 
that at firſt the whole” Univerſe conſiſted only 
of fuch Globes of liquid Fire, with Spheres 
about them, of pure Li tand tber: Earths 
are but the! Dirt —— of the Creation, 
and all Thing! re as they came at firſt 
out of the 105 5 God. But becauſe we 
have nothing g Particulur taught us, either by the 
q ioht of Nature or Revelation, concerning the 
(detce that governs theſe fingle Stars, of 
what Ole they are to imellecdunl Beings, | 50 
animated bY wenn what Plxerfity there is a- 
mongft thole æthereal Worlds, what Periods 
eee whar Ctiznges'or Viciffitudes they 
are capable to-underpo ; 7 becaule fuch Inquiries 
would feem too remote, and carty ws too fir 
It 11 Subject, We HEave theſe heavenly 
ms to the Enjo wende and Contemplation 
of oF tight and more noble Creatures. © 54 
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W ba 1 * 
e 
Sort o Sy m 4 dat cohſidera | "= if 
compar'd With the phenol of 
the greater F ASSPER: 
of us, 5 5 BO vaſt Extent: 
We cann atneſs of his King - 


dom, an is. without End, The 
| Diſiace deal — Damn Planet to the. neareſt. 
fiat Star in the Firmament is a b 
all this belongs to the Empire "wr 
ſides the, — Planets and a 9 
caſt themſelves cloſer 2 — BY t 1 
555 
rom him; for by him — ai of 
and moue But thoſe e that A. 
yond chele opake Bodies, ae Regio per- 
—— Light; one Hager WY 2 . Pa 
to another, and one lanet to 
the ie oth Hemiſphere wa ems Ne an d;Dark- 
5 Ang the Sun, or inter- 
pete ou of hi BIR r thele remote 
gions ; they are, always luminous, 
ner always pure and ſerene. And if the worſt 
and planetary Parts of his Dominions be reple- 
niſht With Inhabitants, we cannot one the 
better to lie as Delarts unenjoꝶ d and uninhabit- 
ed; his Spbjecis then mult be 48 
9005 1 his Dominions large. and. i 5 
ſpe yſtem of a fixt Star, With 1 its, Pla- 
nets, {of which kind we may imagine innume- 
ak the Sun, 
wn is near and Yilble to us) is of a noble 
Gg 2 Character 


45% ie They fue; E NRWM 
Charactet and Order, being the Habitation of 


heels and glor as Wel of m — 
tal 2 9 g Sins eil N = 


A planetary Syſtem is the laſt and loweſt; 
arndt of 8 roy it Vatiety, 
and gteat Differences: — mary and 
ſecondary, « or of the er rip: its 
Moons ôr Attendirin "om ithiongft Pla- 
nets of the fame RI for they map differ 
bothin their original Conflitarion; and accord- 
ing to the Form and State they are under at 
preſent; of which fort of Diffefentes we have 
noted ſome aàmofigſt our Planets, (Book. 1. 
chuß lt, p. Tü 5 Sti) tho they feett to be all 
of tinth=wvhat the ſame original Conſtitution, 
Beſides, according to Agel Oircumſtances, 
their Diſtante, 'Marmey of Motion, and Poſture 
rota; _ af —— of — whole 
Syſtem, they be rent in many Things. 
And wo ity beer eee eke Pil 
rences, tho" they ſeem ſittle, draw them 
inmmetable —.— and ſo make à diſtinct Face 
Narüte, and a" diſtin World; which ſtill 
— Ricties and Fecundity of divine Pro- 

di gives mew MMattet of Contem- 
. — oh ſe that take 'Pheaſure'in ftndy- 
Works and Ways of God.? But 1h. 
rec Panets, . planetary Syſtems to 
our Meditations oye. we T0087 m6 ticularly 
conſider ur W we | 

Having thetefore made this gell Survey 
of thie Shae Uhidyerle; rim ehorought the Bound- 
leſs Regions of it, and with 'witich"4do found 


gur 


Concerningithe Prim. Kurth, e. ang: 
our Way home to that little Planet where = 
Cons lie, this Earth or ſublonary World, 
we muſt reſt here as at the End of our Cautſe. 
And having undertaken to give the genetal 
Theory of chis Barth, to cohclude the 
Treatiſe, we Il reflect upon the whole Work, 
and obſerve what Progreis we have hitherto. 
made in this Theory, and what remains to he 
treated of heteafter. This Barth, cho it be a 
ſmall Part or Particle of the Univerſe, hath a 
diſtinct 4 wary Providence belonging to it, 
or an Order eſtabliſſit by the — Nature 
for all — — rea 
otit the whole Period of its Duration, and eve. 
y Interval of it.; for, as there is nothing ſo 
great a8 to de above the divine Care, ſo ne- 
ther is there any thing ſo little xs to be below 
it. All the Chtmges of our World are fixt ; 
How, or how often to be deſtroy d, and how! 
rene d; What different Faces of Nature, and 
what of Mankind, im every Part of its Courſe; 
What new Scenes to adorn the Stage, andorhat 
ne Parts to be ated; What the Entrance, and 
what the Conſummation of all. Neither is 
thete any ſort of Knowledge morei proper oi 
of more Importance to us that are the Inhahi⸗ 
tants of this Earth, than to underſtand this ita 
natural and favored Hiſtory; as I may ſo callit, 
both as to what is paſt, and what is to come: 
And as thoſe greater 2 and Compoſi 
tions of the Univerſe are proportion d to the 
Underſtanding of Angels and ſuperidr Being, 
fo theſe little Syſtems are Compendium = the 
ivine 
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þ voor — bad as ou. Capa ; 
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The Providence of the s of all other 
Syſtems, conſiſts of cw] Parts, natural, and 7 
cred or theological. I call. that ſacred or theo- 
logical that reipects Religion, and the Diſpen- 
ſations of it the Goverument of the rational 
World, or o& Mankind whether under the Light 
of Nature only ot of a Revelation; the Me- 
thod and Terms of their Happineſs and Unhap- 
pineſs ima future Life: The State, Qeconomy, 
and Conduct of this, with;;all;the Myſteries 
contain d in it, We call theological Providence; 
in the Head whereof ſtands the Soul of the bleſ- 
ſod Maſſiub, ho is Lord ef both Worlds, in- 
tellectual and material. When we call the other 
Part of Providence Natural, We uſe that Word 
in a teſtrain d Senſe, as reſpecting only the ma- 
terial World and accordingly this Part of Pro- 
vidence orders and — ton i of the. 
Earth, the great Viciſſitudes and Mutations of 
it; ſor we muſt not imagine but that theſe are 
under the Eye of Providence, as well as hu- 
mane Affairs, « or any Revolutions of States and 
Empires. Now ſeeing both in the intellectual 
and corporeal World there are certain Periods, 
Fulneſſes of Time, and ſixt Seaſons, either for 
ſome great Cataſtrophe, or ſome great laſtau- 
ration ; tis Providence that makes a due Har- 
þ. - or Synchroniſm betwixt-theſe two, and 
out the concurrent Fates of, both 
Worlds, ſo as Nature may be always a faithful 
Miniſter of the * Plealure, whether for 


Rewards 
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Rewadsor Puniſhinettts, according? ee 
of Mankind may require. But ce legIca Pr. 
gebe nee del ene Subſect of this: Work, 
we ffiall ony⸗ as we ſaid before; wut 
Acebunt we have hitkterto given of the natural 
State of the Earth, and what remains to be 
handled in andòther Treutiſe;/ and ſo conclude. 
' did not think it to carry the Sto. 
ry And Origitial of the Earth; the r chan the 

| Chaos, as Zorbuſter and 

done; but taking that for our Foundation, 
which Anti uity ſacred and prophane doth ſup- 
poſe,” and natural Reaſon and conſitm, 
we lave form'd the Earthi from iti But when 
we ſay the Earth toſe from 2 leid Mal it 8 
not to de ſo crudely underſtodd, as if ar Rock 
of Marble, ſuppoſe, was fluid immediately be- 
fore it became Marble'; no, Things had « gra- 
dual b — — „and 
me at length to thoſe more permanent Forms 
he ae no ſettled in: Stone was once Earth, 
and Earth was once Mud, and Mud was once 
fluid. And ſo other Things may have another 
Kind of Progreſſion from Flaidiry ; but alli 
oncr Fluid, at leaſt all the exterior Regionsof 
this Earth. And even thoſe Stones and Rocks 
þ Marble which we ſpeak of, ſeem to conſoſs 
were once ſoft or liquid, by thoſe Mi 
wie find in them of heterogeneous Bodies, 

and thoſe Spots and Veins diſperſt 2 
their Subſtance; for theſe Things could not 
pen to them aàſter they were hard and i 
'trable, in the Form of Stone or Marble. And 


— 


mito Have 


3 


99 ran: ſoſten Rocks and Stones, and. run 


Aue Earth, But — Form was very en 


any known Laws of Nature, or by any Wit 
210 examine it, may 


ara diſturb dior broke 
lor up the World * 


about it, * mee the 
| Command , the: Vault Te 
and — F her of. the 


as we have ſhown at 
Aution and Fall of it, 
thrown out afies Bed, bre dpd, into the 


motion, the higheſt Tops of the 


* 


0 Ran of the OR 1 


them dow into aheir inſt Liquorꝭ as theſe Ob- 
ſeryarions ſeem to do; we may eaſily beliey 1 


that other, ;odie 5alſo that t hat com 
; Maß, e 


wers once in a fluid 
calba Chaes, n,, en 23 40 53:42 
_ ,vWe- therefore 415 goons of that 
Se wide, enthe 7 Mis of 


from the preſent Form. of the Earth, which is 
not immediately deducible, from a Chas by 


of Man ; as every one, 2 have Patience 

e That 
firſt Earth was of ee Surface, as 
the Concretions of ee are; — — they 
H under that 5 


lay the Great Abyſ, which was:ready to {wal- 
_— it, 


2 World, CY 

0 8 it Ty 
of: Water. For whe i perl break, 
and by che Dillp- 
great Deep was 


Air, and overflow'd, in that impetuous 4 
$.0 


the ruin d Earth, which e now we call its Moun- 
3 tains, 


ee pas, 
tain las this was the Frſt great and # 
tal Periou of Nature; ſo upon the Iſſue of this, 
and the Return of the Waters into their Chan- 
nels, the ſecond Face of Nature appeat 4, or 
the preſent broken Form of the Earth, as it is | , 
Terragueous, Mountainous, and Cavernous. Theſe | | 
Things we have explain'd fully in the firſt 1 
Book, and have thereby ſettled two great 
Points, given a rational Account of the Uni- \ 
| -verſal Deluge, and ſhown the Cauſes of the 
irregular Form of the preſent or Poſtdiluvian 
Earth. This being done, we have apply'd 
our ſelves; in the ſecond Book, to the Delerp- 
tion of the Primeval Earth, and the Examina- 
tion of its Properties; and this hath led us by 
an eaſy Tract to the Diſcovery of Paradiſe, and 
of the true Notion and Myſtery of it; which 
is not ſo much a Spot of Ground where a fine * 
Garden ſtood, as a Courſe of Nature, or a 
peculiar State of the Earth; Paradiſiacal in 
many Parts, but eſpecially in one Region of 
it; which Place or Region we have alſo en- 
deavour'd to determine, though not ſo much 
from the Theory, as from the Suffrages of An- 
tiquity, if you will take their Judgment. 
Thus, much is finiſh'd, and this contains the . \ 
Natural Theory of the Earth till this preſent -" 
time; for ſince the Deluge all Things have 
continued in the ſame State, or without any 
remarkable Change. We are next to enter 
upon new Matter and new Thoughts, and 
not only ſo, but upon a Series of Things and 
Times io come, which is to make the ſecond 
B OOK IL H h Part 


Te Theory of Me Fant th. 
Part of this Thedry. Dividing the Duration 
of the World into two Parts, paſt and future; 
we have diſpatch'd the firſt and far greater Part, 
and come better half of our way; And if 
we make a ſtand here, and look both ways, 
backwards to the Chaos, and the Beginning 
of the World, and forwards to the End and 
Conſummation of all Things, though the 
firſt be a longer Proſpect, yet there are as 
many general Changes and Revolutions of 
Nature in the remaining Part, as have already 
happen d; and in the Evening of this long 
Day the Scenes will change ' taſter, and be 
more bright and illuſtrious. From the Crea- 
tion to this Age the Earth hath undergone 
but one Cataſtrophe, and Nature hath had 
two different Faces. The next Cataſtrophe is 
the CONFLAGRATION, to which a 
new Face of Nature will accordingly ſucceed, 
New Heavens and a New Earth, Paradiſe re- 
new'd, and ſo it is call'd the Reſtitution of 
Things, or Regeneration of the World, Axo- 
u r Agi, IauyyevegL2.it, And that Period of 
Nature and Providence being 4 * then 
follows the Conſummation of all Things, or 
the general Apotheofis ; when Death and Hell 
ſhall be ſwallowed up in Victory: When the 
.great Circle of Time and Fate is run ; or, ac- 
cording to the Language of Scripture, When 
the Heavens and the Earth ſhall paſs away, 
and Time ſhall be no more. 3 


MAT 
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MAT we, in the mean time, by a true 
Love of Cod above all Things, and a Con- 
tempt of this vain World which paſſeth away ; 
By a careful. Uſe of the Gifts of God and Na- 
ture, the Light of Reaſon and Revelation, pre- 
pare ourſelves, and the State of Things, for the 
great Coming of our Saviour, To whom be 
Praiſe and Honour for Evermore. 
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ſixteen practical Diſcourſes ; with three Ser. 
mons upon the Caſe of Self- murder, byW. Rleer- 
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